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Sm Artuur Hosnovuse makes the following observations at the end 
ofan article upon Mr. Ilbert’s Bill which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review last June :— 


Iam only too well aware of the recrudescence of the doctrine of force, and the 
doctrine that mankind are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 
break their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks preper. I am 
aware what charm such doctrines have for those who are pleased to identify them- 
selves with the strong and wise ruler, and their weaker neighbours with the fools. . . . 
And now we are told, not by Lord Salisbury I am glad to say, as a weighty 
argument against Lord Ripon’s measure, that we hold India by conquest, and that 
if we do not govern in the spirit of conquerors, and by open straightforward asser- 
tions of our superiority, we are shifting the foundations upon which our Government 
tests. I cannot discuss these matters at the end of a paper already too long. I will 
only say that 1 consider such principles of government to be shallow, short-sighted, 
and dangerous, and I for one disclaim them as earnestly, though I cannot do so so 
eloquently, as Macaulay disclaimed them in 1833 and in 1853. 


This passage is obviously aimed, amongst others, at me, for it 
paraphrases a passage in a letter of mine published in the 7imes on 
the Ist of March last, which was as follows :— 


It has been observed’ that if the Government of India have decided on removing 
all anomalies from India, they ought to remove themselves and their countrymen. 
Whether or not that mode of expression can be fully justified, there can, I think, 
be no doubt that it is impossible to imagine any policy more fearfully dangerous 
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and more certain in case of failure to lead to results to which the Mutiny would 
be child’s play, than the policy of shifting the foundations on which the British 
government of India rests. It is essentially an absolute government, founded not 
on consent but on conquest. It does not represent the native principles of govern- 
ment, nor can it do so until it represents heathenism and barbarism. It represents 
a belligerent civilisation, and no anomaly can be so striking or so dangerous as its 
administration by men, who, being at the head of a government founded on con- 
quest, implying at every point the superiority of the conquering race, of their 
ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their principles, and having no justifica- 
tion for its existence except that superiority, shrink from the open, uncompromising, 
straightforward assertion of it, seek to apologise for their own position, and refuse, 
from whatever cause, to uphold and support it. 


The similarity between what I wrote and what Sir Arthur Hob- 
house denounces is so close, extending even to the turns of expression 
which I have italicised, that I cannot doubt that he wrote with my 
letter in his mind, though he may probably have had in his mind 
other writers as well, for anyone who reads the two passages will see 
that the first is by no means a correct representation of the effect of 
the second. I did not use the expressions about conquest as an 
argument against ‘ Lord Ripon’s measure,’ but as an argument against 
the tone in which some of its advocates wrote and spoke about it, and 
about the far more important question of local self-government. 
I did not say that we ought to govern India ‘in the spirit of con- 
querors,’ if that spirit is understood to be what I suppose Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse suggests, namely, a spirit either of hostility or of indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the natives of India; nor have I said that 
we ought ‘to govern by open, straightforward assertions of our 
superiority.’ I said that no one ought to shrink from such assertions, 
meaning, of course, upon proper occasions. It is, however, useless 
to discuss at length the question whether Sir Arthur Hobhouse has 
understood me or not. I think he has not, and it is possible that if 
any misunderstanding exists it may be my fault. I may have yielded 
to the temptation of expressing my opinions in a needlessly trenchant 
and unpopular style. If soI regret it, but the interest and importance 
of the whole subject is great, and the views which I and some other 
persons hold upon it are little understood. What, then, are the 
foundations on which the Government of India rests? What are 
the principles on which its power ought to be exercised? First, then, 
what is ‘ the doctrine of force’ of which the recrudescence is so familiar 
to Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and of which I suppose myself to be regarded 
as at least one of the exponents? No political doctrine of any im- 
portance can be expressed in a word. Sir Arthur Hobhouse himself 
feels that an explanation is required, and he accordingly gives one. 
The doctrine of force, it seems, is, in other words, ‘the doctrine that 
mankind are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to 

break their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he thinks 
proper.’ 
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The language here employed is obviously and intentionally the 
language of caricature, collected, not very unfairly, from the writings 
of Mr. Carlyle. It pleased that great man to throw many of his 








esents ff opinions into the shape of wilfully unpopular paradoxes—a circum- 
48 18 i stance which has been the foundation of much of the popularity 
n con- ‘ ‘ 2 mee ; 

‘their which he attained, but which has exposed his opinions to caricature 





and ridicule. However this may be, I will try to state seriously and 
temperately what I regard as being the sense in which the doctrine 





rising, 
efuse, caricatured by Sir A. Hobhouse is true and important. 
In all discussions on government, the existence of some kind of 

7 oganised force is presupposed. Without this presupposition such 
Tob- discussions would be as idle as discussions about statics and dynamics 
— if the words weight and motion were unmeaning. Every political 
= theory whatever must, by the nature of the case, be a doctrine of — 
aind ig of and concerning, or about-—force. The whole problem of 
= government is how and how far is the collective force of any given 
t of community to be organised ? in what hands is it, when organised, to 
* be vested ? to what ends shall it be directed? by what means shall 
inet it be made to effect those ends? I suppose, therefore, that this 
and ‘doctrine of force’ has been understood to mean the same thing 
nt, asthe doctrine coupled with it, namely, ‘ the doctrine that mankind 
ea: are mostly fools who require the strong and wise ruler to break 
x their heads if they do not conduct themselves as he pleases.’ This 
os statement implies that there are persons who think that all rulers 
hat are wise, and all subjects foolish; that every form of strength implies 
me acorresponding degree of wisdom, and that the way in which a wise 
nic orstrong ruler is to make the foolish subject conform to the wise 
os mler’s will is by ‘breaking his head,’ which, I suppose, means by 
™ the habitual use of military force or its equivalent. I never met 
if ay one who held such an opinion, or anything which distantly 
od resembled it. Its folly and ignorance are glaring. Does any one 
nt worth speaking of—not to say any one at all—seriously deny that 
" there have been in the world instances of brutal tyranny in which 
- the ruler was far from being wiser than his subjects? or that the 
- principal mark of such a brutal tyranny is that the ruler cannot and 
ps does not try to act upon his subjects’ wills otherwise than by the 
5 immediate fear of pain or death ? 

. Whilst, however, I disclaim all responsibility for the doctrine of 
qd foree as thus stated, I admit that I do hold opinions which have 
é just enough in common with that doctrine to tempt persons who 
f dislike them to confound them all in a common description. To 
, speak of mankind in general as ‘fools’ is an absurdity. The word 
; fool means a person who has much less than the average degree of 
wisdom: but that all men or most men should have much less than 


the average degree of wisdom is obviously impossible, for a degree 
below which they fell could not be the average. Such an expression 
00.2 
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is like saying that most men are extremely tall or very short, remark. 
ably strong or exceedingly weak. But though men in general are 
certainly not fools, it is at least as certain that whether we take 
as the standard of comparison the whole amount of knowledge 
upon the subject referred to, or the amount of knowledge necessary 
for persons professionally conversant with and occupied upon such 
subjects, men in general are extremely ignorant, especially upon 
subjects which do not immediately and obviously affect their own 
personal interest. The number of voters would be few indeed, if, 
in order to qualify a man for being a voter, it was necessary that 
he should pass an examination upon political subjects which would be 
ehild’s play to any one who made political life his principal occupa- 
tion. 
Though, therefore, I do not think that men in general are fools, 
I do think that they have little political knowledge, and that they 
therefore use blindly such political power as they possess, and are 
thus likely to put it to bad uses unless they submit to the guidance 
of those who know better than themselves. 
Further, though many rulers have been unwise, and though some 
have been cruel tyrants and oppressors, I think that, speaking 
generally, and particularly in reference to modern times and to our 
own country, and perhaps above all other times and places to India, 
the class from which rulers have hitherto been usually taken, namely, 
the rich and educated, are far wiser than the poor who form in nearly 
every country the bulk of the community. I also think that though 
ruling by threats of military force hardly deserves to be called ruling 
at all, and isthe method of ruling which a wise or strong ruler would 
resort to with the utmost reluctance, and only in cases where he has 
no other means of ruling, the possession and the use, in certain cases, 
of military force is essential to all government. The best of rulers 
can no more govern without the command of police, soldiers, or 
organised force in some other form, than the best of riders can ride 
without a bridle. However, such generalities as these are of no great 
value, and I will come at once to the definite question of the foun- 
dations on which, in my opinion, the British Government in India 
stands, and the spirit in which I think it ought to be governed. 

I have said that it is essentially an absolute government, founded 
not on consent but on conquest. Sir Arthur Hobhouse does not 
deny the fact which I assert, but denounces the opinion, which he 
seems to consider equivalent to it, that we ought to govern in the 
spirit of conquerors. Thus he does not deny what I affirm. Indeed 
I do not know how any one can deny it in terms. Whatever may be 
thought of the fact, and whether it is or is not regarded as matter of 
reproach, it can hardly be denied that the establishment, and each 
successive extension of the Indian Empire, was effected by military 
force. 
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The battles of Plassey and Buxar, and other operations now 
generally forgotten, were the causes of the grant of the Diwani, 
which was equivalent to the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The wars carried on in Lord Wellesley’s time, against Tippoo in 1799, 
and against the Mahrattas in 1802 and 1803, added to the Empire 
the greater part of Southern and Western India, and the North-West 
Provinces. The wars in Central India under Lord Hastings and Lord 
Dalhousie, the two Sikh Wars in 1846 and 1849, and some others 
which I need not mention, for good or for evil, completed the structure. 
That these were in fact conquests no one can possibly deny. It is 
equally impossible to deny that these transactions form the basis on 
which the British power in India was founded. For these reasons I 
repeat what I said before, namely that the British power in India 
was founded not on consent but on conquest. 

To speak of any government as being founded on conquest may 
sound harsh, but I did not intend by the use of that expression to 
convey a harsh meaning, as a fuller explanation will show. Like 
other words, ‘conquest’ has many different meanings. Almost 
every conquest recorded in history has had its own special charac- 
teristics, by which it has been so much distinguished from others 
that the common name is likely to be deceptive. A conquest like 
those of Genghis Khan, or the early Moguls, often involved massacres 
on the largest scale, and the reduction to slavery of those who were 
not massacred. Other conquests, ancient and modern, have involved 
the destruction of well-established political institutions, and of asso- 
ciations endeared to the feelings of those amongst whom they existed. 
Others have involved interferences with the religion or the property, 
especially the landed property, of the cohquered people. But the 
conquests by which the Indian Empire was constituted were of a 
totally different kind. They involved no injury, except such as was 
inflicted in open war, to either person or property. They involved 
no interference with religion, no confiscation of property, and no 
destruction of cherished institutions or associations. In these con- 
quests the persons conquered have as a rule been in no sense 
whatever the chosen representatives of any race or nation, or the 
heads of any institutions valued by those who lived under them. 
Take a few instances. The first and by far the most important of 
all the conquests of the East India Company was that of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which was accomplished in fact, though not in 
name, by the grant of the Diwani in 1765. Of the military opera- 
tions which brought about this event, the most important were 
the battle of Plassey in 1757, and the battle of Buxar in 1764. The 
person defeated at the battle of Plassey was Surajah Dowlah, then 
Nabob of Bengal, and the immediate result of his defeat was the 
elevation of Meer Jaffier. If any sort of national or patriotic feel- 
ing had existed in Bengal in 1757, it would have been absolutely 
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indifferent between the contending parties. At the battle of Buxay, 
which was perhaps even more important in its results, the person 
defeated was the Nabob Vizier of Oude, who was then in the act of 
invading Bengal for the second time within a few years. The effect 
of the battle undoubtedly was to make the Company the only power of 
much importance between the Bay of Bengal and the Himalayas, and 
to enable, perhaps to compel, Clive to accept in the following year the 
grant of the Diwani on behalf of the Company. This grant made them 
substantially sovereigns of what is now called Lower Bengal, but if 
Bengal is regarded as a nation, the battle of Buxar was a victory of 
Bengal over Oude. In the same way the defeats of Tippoo, and of the 
Mabhrattas, involved no humiliation of anything like a national senti- 
ment in any native population. It must be remembered, too, thatall 
Indian wars have been wars between natives and natives. If the 
Sikhs were mortified by the result of the wars of 1846 and 1849, the 
Bengal Sepoys from Oude and the North-West Provinces were 
pleased in proportion, and the share which the Sikhs took in the 
suppression of the Mutiny wiped off any humiliation which the 
Bengal Sepoys had inflicted on them. There has never been a war 
in India, from the days of Clive to those of General Roberts, in 
which the victory has not been won to a great extent by native 
troops. This was the case even in the Mutiny of 1857. 

If, therefore, we look at the conquests by which the Indian Em- 
pire has been constituted from the point of view of national sentiment, 
it may fairly be said of them that no wars recorded in history have 
inflicted less humiliation on anybody. If we look at them from the 
point of view of their consequences, it may be said that no set of wars 
have ever done so little harm or so much good. The actual conflict 
has, of course, caused losses, but the consequences of English victories 
in India have invariably been to produce internal peace, to substitute 
law and order for oppression and anarchy, and in many cases to intro- 
duce elementary principles essential to civilisation, which were pre- 
viously unknown, or at best obscurely apprehended. 

Having regard to these eonsiderations, the assertion that the 
British Empire in India is founded not on consent but on conquest 
is neither insulting nor humiliating. It reminds the people of India 
of nothing in any way discreditable to their manly qualities, of no- 
thing involving the destruction of valued institutions, or of the rude 
disturbance by force of arms of cherished associations. It states a fact 
of the first importance, but a fact which is in no way discreditable to 
any one now living, or to any one in whose reputation living persons 
are interested. In short, conquest in India has in no case meant 
anything more than the transfer by military force of political power 
from one hand to another, and I do not see what there is in this which 
can be regarded as necessarily or essentially disgraceful either to the 

conquered or to the conqueror. As a matter of historical fact, a vast 
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proportion of the governments of the world have been established by 
such means, nor is it easy to say what there is in such a transfer which 
can be reasonably objected to in cases where the power transferred 
rests on the same foundation as that which supplants it. Popular 
writers may stigmatise conquest as robbery, and describe conquerors as 
criminals, but the analogy between political power and tangible pro- 
perty is fit only for rhetorical purposes. To describe Surajah Dowlah, 
or his successor Meer Jaffier, or Hyder Ali, or his son Tippoo, or any 
of the Mahratta princes, or the Mogul emperors, or their Afghan 
conquerors, as having had any sort of property in the power which 
they possessed, and of having been robbed of it when they were con- 
quered, is the same absurdity as that of which many advocates of the 
East India Company were guilty when they used similar language in 
condemnution of the Acts of Parliament which altered the position of 
the East India Company, and vested by successive steps in the Crown 
the greater part of the political power which had been acquired by the 
Company. Thus much must at least be allowed with regard to the con- 
quests on which the British Empire in India has been founded. As 
regards the princes actually conquered, the wars in which they were 
overcome were to the full as justifiable as most of the conquests on 
which the present distribution of political power over a great part of 
Europe rests. The history of Europe down to our own days is such 
that if titles resting upon conquest were regarded as iniquitous, 
universal anarchy would ensue, even if a prescription of, say a 
century, were to be regarded as sufficient to establish the rights of 
occupiers. 

It may very naturally be asked why, if the fact that the British 
Empire is founded on conquest is so inoffensive an assertion, so much 
prominence should be given to it and so much importance attached 
toit. Conquest, it may be said, usually means a condition of things 
in which the interest of the conquering Government is avowedly 
opposed to the interests of the conquered people, in which one 
race intends to injure and oppress another, and in which there- 
fore the object of the conqueror is to weaken his subjects, and not to 
promote their interests. If this is not what you mean when you 
insist so much on the fact that the Government of India is founded 
not on consent but on conquest, you cannot at all events complain 
of being misunderstood. 

That great unpopularity is attached by modern habits of 
thought to the word ‘conquest’ must be admitted. This seems to 
me to be a shallow and ignorant sentiment, to which those who 
disapprove of it are not bound to pay respect in choosing their 
words. It arises from the neglect of the obvious and well-known 
distinctions pointed out above between different kinds of con- 
quest. I do not think that it is justified by experience at 
all, but in one important respect it is clearly ill-founded. The 
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conqueror has obviously as strong an interest as any other ruler ip 
the prosperity of his subjects, perhaps even a stronger interest, 
for if they are wretched, and if they hate him, his position may 
become altogether intolerable; whereas, if they are prosperous 
and he is popular, he soon becomes their natural and accepted 
ruler. The conquest of Canada in 1763 did not prevent the 
Canadians between 1776 and 1782 from siding with the English 
against the revolted colonies, though the latter were the allies of 
old France. The conquest of the Punjab in 1849 did not prevent 
the Sikh levies in 1857 from joining in the siege of Delhi. But 
however this may be, the fact that any government is founded on 
any particular basis does and must colour all its proceedings, and 
ought always to be a leading consideration in determining the 
course of its policy. Who would have advised in the days of 
Louis XIV. a policy not consistent with the principle that France 
was at that time practically an absolute monarchy? What would 
follow if any one were to propose any measure in the United States 
which was not based on the fact that political power there resides in 
the voters and their representatives? It is at least equally charac- 
teristic of the Government of British India that it is founded on 
such a conquest as I have described. 

But to come closer to the question, what are the practical 
inferences from the fact which I have stated? One great prac- 
tical inference is that government in India must proceed upon 
principles different from and in some respects opposed to those 
which prevail in England, and which, since the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, have acquired in many parts of Europe some- 
thing like the consistency and energy of a new religion. In Eng- 
land, and in countries which derive their political institutions from 
our own, the government has come directly to represent the great 
body of the people; all modern legislation has been directed toa 
great extent towards the object of making that representation more 
and more complete, and the action of the constituents upon the 
representatives more and more direct and peremptory. In India the 
opposite is the case. The government which now exists has not been 
chosen by the people. It is not, and if it is to exist at all, it cannot 
look upon itself as being, the representative of the general wishes and 
average way of thinking of the bulk of the population which it 
governs. It is the representative of a totally different order of ideas 
from those prevalent amongst the natives of India. To these ideas, 
which are those of educated Europeans, and particularly of educated 
Englishmen, it attaches supreme importance ; they are the ideas on 
which European civilisation is founded. They include all the com- 
monly accepted principles of European morality and politics—those for 
instance which condemn cruel acts like the burning of widows, or the 
offering of human sacrifices in the name of religion, or the infliction of 
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| disabilities, as for instance disability to marry, on account of widowhood 


or a change of religion, and others of the same sort. These are the 
facts which make the existence of the British power supremely useful 
to India and honourable to England. It seems tome to be dangerous 
in the highest degree, and to be a long step to the destruction of the 
Empire, to refuse to admit this, or to shrink from the necessary 
inferences. In point of fact, all our legislation and administration 
in India is coloured by these circumstances. This was what I meant 
by saying that our government implies at every point the superiority 
of the conquering race, and that those who administer it should not 
shrink from the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of 
that superiority. At the time of the Mutiny of 1857 no assertion was 
more common than that the East India Company had erred in this 
matter on the side of timidity, that it had shrunk from asserting the 
principles of government which were characteristic of Englishmen, 
and that the result of this had been to weaken our hold on the 
country and to take away the principal reason for our presence there. 
Whether the charge made against the Company was just I do not 
inquire, but I should be ashamed to doubt the soundness of the policy 
which the charge implies. As an instance of what I mean by open, 
uncompromising assertions of superiority, I may mention: the aboli- 
tion of suttee ; the laws which abolish the infliction of civil disabilities 
for changes in religion; the laws against infanticide; the suppression 
of many practices dangerous to health and revolting to decency, like 
the throwing of dead bodies into the Ganges; and, to conclude with 
one glaring and undeniable instance in which the whole current of 
Indian opinion has been overruled by the leading public men of 
this country, the enforcement of free trade. It seems to me mon- 
strous to deny that these measures were right, and absurd to deny 
that so far as they were understood by the natives they were un- 
popular. 

Another practical inference from the fact that the British power 
is founded on conquest is that it must be absolute. The British 
Government of India differs from the various native governments 
which it has successively conquered, and on the conquest of which 
it is founded, not in its origin, but by its objects. The Moguls were 
conquerors. Most of the subadars—the Nabob of Oude, the Nabob of 
Bengal, the Nizam—were successful rebels against the Moguls. Hyder 
and his son Tippoo were conquerors on their own account. So were 
the various Mahratta princes. Indeed the dominions of almost every 
existing native prince in India have been acquired by war and con- 
quest just as much as the English dominions, and often in alliance 
with English Governors-General. The princes of Rajpootana, and some 
small rulers in the south of India, stand in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. Some of them are rather chiefs of clans than the descendants of 
conquerors. One or two (Travancore is one), but not more, are the 
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representatives of the old Hindoo Rajahs who were not conquered by 
the Mohammedans. The position of the Rajpoot princes was, till 
the English supremacy was established, as much regulated by the 
military power of their clan for the time as the extent of the do 
minions of the princes of Mysore, or that of the different leaders 
who collectively represented the Mahratta power. Indeed the origin 
of clans, as Sir Alfred Lyall has lately explained, is to be found 
in conquests on a small scale. Put the English out of the ques 
tion, and suppose that no other European power had taken our 
place, and it is easy to see what sort of country India would have 
been. It would have been divided into a number of kingdoms 
resembling in their constitution and character the native states which 
now exist. The rulers of these kingdoms would have shared the 
whole country between them in proportions varying according to 
their military power. At all events from the mountains to the sea 
no form of government other than absolute power resting on military 
force has ever been known. The rule of the Queen, and that of the 
Moguls whom she displaced, differ, not in the foundation on which 
they rest, nor in the extent of the power which they possess, but in 
the spirit in which they rule and in the principles by which they 
govern themselves. The great peculiarity of the British Government 
in India is that it is essentially both English and European. It 
rests on the foundation common to all Eastern governments. It 
is animated by a spirit and principles essentially European. My 
proposition is that it is absolutely essential to its existence, and to its 
utility both to England and to India, that the foundation on which 
it rests should be as distinctly acknowledged and borne in mind in 
practice as the principles by which it is animated; and I further say 
that much of the language recently used by persons high in authority, 
both in India and in England, either conceals this fact or shows that 
the writer or speaker is afraid or ashamed of it. It would be easy 
to prove this, but it is so notorious that I assume it. 

Before I proceed to the direct proof of my own views, it is necessary 
to give some further explanations in reference to natural prejudices 
on the subject. In the first place, then, it should be observed that 
the strong association which exists in the minds of most English 
people between good government and representative government is 
likely to mislead them in dealing with the government of India. I 
cannot even glance in this place at the reasons which have created 
this association of ideas, or at the limitations which even in this 
country ought to be imposed upon it. It would be useless to attempt 
to disturb an opinion so deeply rooted as that which leads the great 
mass of English people to regard as cause and effect the development 
of just and beneficent legislation and the development of representa- 
tive government. It is as easy to understand the opinion that abso- 
lute government means bad and brutal government, as to under- 
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stand the opinion that the use of the words ‘conquest ’ and ‘ conqueror ’ 
implies a reproach. 

In this country, representative and popular government is so firmly 
established that it is useless to discuss its merits and defects. Its con- 
tinuance or modification is in no sense an open question. I think, 
however, that it may be safely asserted that absolute government has 
its own merits and conveniences; that it is, so to speak, as legitimate 
a form of government as any other; and that if it exists, if it is well and 
successfully administered, and if it is suited to the circumstances and 
tastes of those amongst whom it exists, there is no reason why those 
who administer it should seek to substitute for it a representative 
system, or should feel in any respect ashamed of their position as 
absolute rulers, or desirous to lay it down. Much of the language 
used about the British Government in India implies, if it does not 
exactly state, a doctrine which might perhaps be called the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Representative Institutions, or of the Sove- 
reignty of the People ; it seems to assume that the exercise of absolute 
power can never be justified except asa temporary expedient used for 
the purpose of superseding itself, and as a means of educating those 
whom it affects into a fitness for parliamentary institutions. The 
point at which I differ from many of those who write and speak upon 
the Government of India is that I do not in any degree share in this 
view, whether it is regarded as a doctrine or a sentiment. I do not 
think that the permanent existence of such a Government as ours in 
India must in itself be a bad thing; that we ought not to desire its 
permanence even if we can secure it ; and that the establishment of 
some kind of parliamentary system instead of it is an object which 
ought to be distinctly contemplated, and, as soon as it is practicable, 
carried out. 

The expression ‘absolute government’ has an unwelcome, not to 
say terrible sound, in English ears, but does it mean anything which 
Indians regard with aversion or terror? To the natives of India the 
substantive would appear to involve the adjective. They have never 
had any experience of any government which is not absolute in the 
only sense in which the Government of India is absolute: that is to 
say, in the sense of being vested as far as the law is concerned in a 
single person, or in a small number of persons not chosen by those 
whom they rule, and not checked in the exercise of their powers by 
any elected body which is so chosen. A government absolute in this 
sense is not necessarily cruel, indifferent to the interests of its sub- 
jects, or arbitrary and violent in its measures. It may be just as 
careful of what they regard as their rights, just as well aware of the 
limits of its own power, and as much afraid of transgressing them, as 
the most popular government in the world. It may also be as much 
bound in its proceedings by known laws, clearly expressed and inter- 
preted by independent judges. In other words, it by no means 
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follows that a government is arbitrary or despotic because it is abso- 
lute. It need not be the instrument of the mere changing personal 
will of any particular man or set of men because it is not responsible 
to an assembly elected by its subjects. 

The absolute character of the Government of India in the sense 
of the word just defined is a necessary consequence of its existence, 
Any one who studies its history will see that by a succession of steps, 
each of which was taken reluctantly, those who had to administer the 
government were gradually forced into the position which they now 
hold, both in relation to their own subjects and in regard to the native 
states dependent upon and adjoining to their territories. History 
supplies no example of so reluctant and gradual an assumption of 
political authority as that by which the Queen of England became 
not only Empress of India but the avowed and recognised superior 
and protector of one large group of states, and the not less effective 
though unavowed superior of many others. 

During the early part of the growth of the Company’s power, 
the objects of their agents were almost exclusively commercial and 
pecuniary. Their first scheme, both in Bengal and in Madras, 
was to use the political powers of the Nabobs of Bengal and of the 
Carnatic as cloaks under which their own financial objects might 
be carried out. It was their earnest wish, certainly not from any 
exalted motives, to have as little as possible to do with the govern- 
ment of the country, and to leave it as much as possible in the hands 
in which they found it. It was only under the pressure of circum- 
stances, and in consequence of the absolute inefficiency of the various 
native institutions, that the direct government of any part of the 
country was forced upon them. 

How far they were also reluctant to extend their dominions isa 
question difficult to answer shortly. I think, however, it may be 
said, that the Parliament and people of England, and the East India 
Company, as represented by the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors, were, generally speaking, strongly averse to any extension 
of their territories; that the same may be said of most of the 
Governors-General, though not of all, Lord Wellesley and Lord Dal- 
housie being the most conspicuous exceptions ; but that such of the 
Governors-General as were not averse to conquest found reasons 
which many persons still believe to have been perfectly sound, for re- 
garding the wars which they undertook as necessary to the protection 
and stability of the territories already acquired, and that others (Lord 
Minto for instance) who landed in India with the most pacific incli- 
nations, were led by experience to similar practical conclusions. At 
all events, willingly or reluctantly, in the course of the present cen- 
tury the British dominions have been extended from Allahabad to 
Peshawur, and from Bombay through Sinde to Peshawur by a diffe- 
rent road. During the same period they have taken in the greater 
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part of Southern and Western India and the whole of the Central 
Provinces. The most important of these conquests have been made 
in the lifetime of men not yet old, and have been carried out in de- 
tail hy men of whom many are still living. 

To this unquestionable fact, add a few more facts which are 
equally unquestionable. First, the whole of the native populations 
thus brought under British rule have from time immemorial been 
not only accustomed to absolute government, but have had no experi- 
ence whatever of government of any other description, and this is as 
true of the most warlike and turbulent as of the most pacific popula- 
tions. 

Secondly, the whole of the population, with exceptions in point of 
number too trifling to mention, are ignorant to the last degree, ac- 
cording to any European standard of knowledge. Most of them are 
under the dominion of grovelling superstitions. The majority are 
divided into castes, each man’s caste forming his world. Most of 
them are also practically fatalists, impatient in many instances of 
the burden of existence. They are moreover divided amongst them- 
selves in all manner of ways. Mohammedans, Hindoos, Sikhs, up- 
countrymen, and Bengalees are in many ways inimical to each other, 
and the peace is kept between them only by the efforts of their 
common superior. 

When all these considerations are put together, it appears to me 
to follow that the British Government must forget not only its 
origin, but all that is most important and characteristic in its position, 
if it forgets that it is and. must be an absolute government founded 
on conquest. 

Turning from this, let us look at the inference which wise and 
strong rulers ought to draw from this fundamental principle. Their 
great general inference must surely be one as far removed as possible 
from vainglory or boastfulness. I think, speaking from my own 
experience, that a man who takes any leading part in the govern- 
ment of India must be made aware every day of his life of the 
extraordinary gravity of his position, and that the thought that the 
whole system stands upon the foundations which I have attempted to 
describe must produce in him a feeling much more akin to fear 
than to the boyish boastful temper which seems to be ascribed to those 
who think about India as Ido. Ido not mean to speak of any un- 
worthy fear or of any actual definite risk. I refer to the extraordinary 
magnitude, the vast inherent difficulties, of the whole enterprise, and 
Isay that any one who appreciates them must be sobered, I might 
almost say awed, by what he sees, and must continually be led to 
take the measure of the work which he has to do, and to consider 
how it is possible to doit. I believe that, gigantic as the task is, 
it is one which it is quite possible to perform, if its nature and the 
conditions under which it is undertaken and must be accomplished 
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are carefully studied and observed, and if rhetorical commonplaces 
appropriate to and arising out of a wholly different state of society 
are put on one side. What then is the task which lies before the 
English in India, which they have been discharging for many years, 
and which they may hope to carry out successfully if they understand 
and carefully observe the conditions under which they are to act? 
The general problem is the welfare of the community. No one 
wishes to govern India merely for the sake of finding salaries for 
officials. The salaries paid would hardly be a sufficient price to in- 
duce men of ability to adopt such a way of life if it were not for the 
absorbing interest of the work itself. How then is the welfare of 
the community to be promoted? The answer is by the introduction 
of the essential parts of European civilisation into a country densely 
peopled, grossly ignorant, steeped in idolatrous superstition, un- 
energetic, fatalistic, indifferent to most of what we regard as the 
evils of life, and preferring the repose of submitting to them to 
the trouble of encountering and trying to remove them. 

Now the essential parts of European civilisation are peace, order, 
the supremacy of law, the prevention of crime, the redress of wrong, 
the enforcement of contracts, the development and concentration of 
the military force of the state, the construction of public works, the 
collection and expenditure of the revenue required for these objects 
in such a way as to promote to the utmost the public interest, inter- 
fering as little as possible with the comfort or wealth of the inhabitants, 
and improvement of the people. 

That this is, and for many years past has in fact been, the policy 
of the Government of India and the task which in their own opinion 
they have to discharge, and that they have in fact been actively and 
most successfully engaged upon it for a long series of years, and es- 
pecially since the Mutiny of 1857, can be denied by no one who has 
anything like a competent knowledge of the subject. The following 
short statement might be expanded into volumes.! 

Since the suppression of the Mutiny, the internal peace and good 
order of India has never been seriously disturbed. In far the greater 
part of the country crime is neither more common nor more serious 
than in England. 

Justice is administered, not only as between man and man, but as 
between the Government and individuals, with perfect purity, except 
so far as it is perverted by perjury. The laws by which the adminis- 
tration of justice is regulated are far more distinct and compact than 
they are in England. They are not only accessible to every one, but 


? It is the substance of two remarkable books which should be read carefully by 
those who care to have a really statesmanlike account of the great enterprise of the 
government of India—British India and its Rulers, by Mr. Justice Cunningham, of 
the Calcutta High Court (Allens, 1882, 2nd edition); and The Finances and Public 
Works of India, by Sir John Stracheyand General Strachey (Kegan Paul & Co., 1882). 
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are in fact generally understood better and much more widely than 
is the case in England. 

The taxation is light; far lighter than it was under native rule, 
and the whole of it is expended upon matters of public necessity or 
utility, especially on the mitigation and prevention of famine and 
pestilence and the provision of the means of creating wealth. 

Speaking generally, I do not think that it either is or can be 
disputed by any one even moderately acquainted with the facts, that 
for at least a quarter of a century, practically the whole of the atten- 
tion of the British Government in India has been directed to objects 
like these. Indeed the Government has had little else to do, for since 
the suppression of the Mutiny there have been no wars of much im- 
portance except the Afghan war and the Umbeylacampaign. Assume 
the existence of any form of government you like. Suppose India to 
have been governed by a parliament annually elected by universal suf- 
frage from electoral districts each containing precisely the same number 
of voters; suppose every member of that parliament to have been 
animated exclusively by a disinterested regard for the public good ; 
suppose that the results actually obtained had been obtained by 
that parliament and by the ministers whom it supported; would not 
those results be justly cited as a splendid instance of the efficiency, 
purity, and success of representative institutions? I assert with 
confidence, and I am sure that I shall not be contradicted by 
any one whose contradiction is of any real significance, that the 
administration of public affairs in India for the last twenty-five 
years has been as pure, as energetic, as intelligent, and as successful 
as the administration of any public affairs whatever, and that the 
laws enacted during that period may advantageously be compared 
with those of any country in the world both in substance and in 
style. 

Such is the task which the British Government in India has pro- 
posed to itself and has been at work upon with intense and sustained 
energy for at least a quarter of a century. I will now say something 
as to the conditions under which this task is carried out, in order to 
illustrate what I have already said as to the importance of recollect- 
ing that the British Government in India is founded on conquest and 
not on consent, and that it is essentially absolute. 

First, the nature of the work itself should be noticed. With all 
its variety, it is essentially one. Every part of it is pervaded by the 
same or by closely allied ideas which adapt themselves equally well 
to many different subjects. Whether the question is the codification 
of the law of contracts, the establishment of a system of irrigation, 
or the spread of education, the same or similar principles are assumed 
and enforced. It would be pedantic to attempt to reduce them to a 
precise form, but it is easy to give an account of them definite enough 
to be intelligible. 
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Speaking generally, they are to the effect that the laws and insti- 
tutions of the country are to be founded on European secular morality, 
on European views of political economy, and on the principle that 
men ought to be enabled by law, irrespectively of religion, race, caste, 
and similar considerations, to enjoy securely whatever property they 
have, to get rich if they can by legal means, and to be protected in 
doing as they please, so long as they do not hurt others. To carry out 
these principles in the enactment of laws and the establishment of 
institutions is the great work of the Government. To compel sub- 
mission to such Jaws and institutions, and to protect the external 
security of the state, is the use of its magistrates, police, and soldiers, 
Upon these principles the Europeans by whom India is governed may 
be said to be practically unanimous, and their unanimity is all the 
more remarkable because it is unconscious. The differences between 
them are, with insignificant exceptions, differences as to the means 
by which results of admitted expediency and importance are to be 
attained ; but notwithstanding the eagerness and occasional heat with 
which questions of detail are often discussed, such discussions are, as 
a rule, so completely confined to detail, that it requires long and 
careful observation to understand the connection between English 
political parties and Indian differences of opinion on public affairs. 
It would be, for instance, exceedingly difficult to say which of 
the different opinions as to land revenue and a permanent settle- 
ment, or as to the policy to be pursued towards the native states, 
had most affinity to the Liberal or Conservative way of looking at 
things. 

So long, therefore, as the direction of affairs continues substan- 
tially in European hands, there is no reason to doubt that the policy 
just described will be steadily pursued, and if this is done it is at 
least equally certain, that India will in due time become a compara- 
tively wealthy country, with an immense trade, a great mass of 
manufactures, and an enormous population, which will, within a 
comparatively short time, undergo changes of belief in all matters 
relating to religion, morals, and politics of the most fundamental 
kind, with what specific result no one who does not claim the power 
of prophecy can pretend to say. 

I shall not here discuss the question whether this policy is in itself 
a good one, both because I believe that it would be generally admitted 
to be so, and because such a discussion would be useless. In the 
first place the policy has been irrevocably adopted. In the second 
place its adoption was, for reasons at once obvious and conclusive, a 
moral necessity. The only alternative would have been to keep India 
in its original condition, and this would have been regarded with 
almost equal abhorrence on moral and on economical grounds. 
Politically it would have been suicidal. If the English had tried to 
govern India by Indian ideas, they must have been involved in the 
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disputes which tore Indian society to pieces a hundred years ago. 
They must have sided either with Hindoos or with Mohammedans, or 
have trimmed between them, and any course, especially the more 
timid courses, would have led straight to destruction. 






they If, however, European civilisation in the sense above explained is 
d in to be introduced into India, certain practical consequences follow 
ous which it is impossible to avoid. The most important of them, which, 
it of indeed, includes all the rest, is that an absolute government, com- 
uub- posed in all its most important parts of Europeans, must be main- 
mal tained. One reason for this conclusion is that the natives of India 
= neither understand this policy nor do they like it so far as they do 
_ understand it, nor could they be trusted to carry it out if they both 
the understood and liked it, except under constant and vigilant European 
_ superintendence. That they do not understand it is self-evident. 
= How is it possible that they should understand ideas which could not 
be be expressed in any language with which they are acquainted? How 
th is it possible that, if this difficulty were removed, they should welcome 
“ ideas which assume the absolute falsehood of all their deepest convic- 
nd tions and the barbarism of many of their habits of life? If the 
sh Government of India were in any true sense representative of the 
- people of India, it would represent a Hindoo majority, an extremely 
of powerful Mohammedan minority, Sikhs, Burmese, Parsees, and many 
“! other races and bodies of people, each divided amongst themselves in 
8; ways too intricate and unfamiliar to be explained. Does any one 
% really suppose that anything distantly resembling unity of policy 

could be got out of such a government as that ? We have seen during 
a the last year the agitation caused by Mr. I\bert’s Bill even under the 
4 present order of things. How would it be if the question whether 


Brahmans and Soodras were to be equal before the law in Bengal, 
and whether Mohammedan butchers were to be allowed to kill kine 


f in the Punjab, were to be submitted to and determined by really 
representative assemblies? Irish discontent has gone far to paralyse 


even the British Parliament. An Indian parliament or collection 
of Indian parliaments would produce undisguised, unqualified anarchy. 
I have said, and have been blamed for saying, that the English in 
India are the representatives of a belligerent civilisation. The 
phrase is epigrammatic, but it is strictly true. The English in 
India are the representatives of peace compelled by force. The 
Mohammedans would like to tyrannise over Hindoos in particular, 
and in general to propose to every one the alternative between 
the Koran, the tribute, and the sword. The Hindoos would like 
to rule over Hindoos at least, according to the principles of the 
Brahmanical religion. They would like to be able to condemn to 
social infamy every one who, being born a Hindoo, did not observe 
their rites. They would like to see Suttee practised, to prevent the 
Vou. XIV.—No. 80. PP 
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remarriage of widows who were not burnt, to do away with the laws 
which prevent a change of religion from producing civil disabilities, 
to prevent a low-caste man from trying or even testifying against a 
Brahman, and Mohammedans and Hindoos and Sikhs would all alike 
wish to settle their old accounts and see who is master. The “ belli. 
gerent civilisation’ of which I spoke consists in the suppression by 
force of all these pretensions, and in compelling by force all sorts and 
conditions of men in British India to live in peace with, and to tole. 
rate each other. With a slight alteration of language the British 
power might be described as Milton described peace. It-—- 


Striking hard with armed hand 
Compels a universal peace through sea and land. 


The British Government owes its very existence to the fact that 
the anarchy and desolation, which were the cause and also the effect 
of the dissolution of the Mogul Empire, afforded the opportunity and 
demonstrated the necessity for the establishment of a power which 
could bring order out of chaos. Should it abdicate its functions, 
it would soon turn order into chaos. No country in the world is 
more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British India as 
it is, but if the vigour of the government should ever be relaxed, 
if it should lose its essential unity of purpose, and fall into hands 
either weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a flood. No 
road is so smooth, hard, uniform, and level as a frozen river, 
but nothing so hopelessly unmanageable as a thaw complicated with 
a flood. 

It is not improbable that in the course of time, though I think it 
will be a long time, native habits of life and ways of thought will 
give way to, and be superseded by, those of Europe. Should that 
happen, the bulk of the population might come not merely to submit 
to European rule, but in some degree to like it, and to sympathise 
with its spirit. What changes in the system of government this 
might involve no one can say. Till, if ever, that time arrives, it will 
never in my opinion be safe for the British Government to forget for 
a moment that it is founded not on consent but on conquest; that it 
must, if it exists at all, be absolute, because its great and characteris- 
tic task is that of imposing on India ways of life and modes of thought 
which the population regards, to say the least, without sympathy, and 
to which it might easily be brought to feel active dislike, though 
they are essential to its permanent wellbeing and to the credit of 
its rulers. There is a practical proof of the truth of what I have 
said, which appears to me unanswerable. It is the fact that we 
maintain in India an army one-third of which consists, or ought 
to consist, of sixty thousand British troops, amongst whom are 
comprised the whole of the artillery. What are they there for? 
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Obviously to sustain the British power. Would that power be main- 


ilities, f tained if they were permanently withdrawn? I do not believe that 
inst a any one in this country upon whom the slightest responsibility for 
lalike §f his words rests, or can ever rest, will answer this question in the 
‘belli. ff affirmative. But if the maintenance of a great army, one-third 
ion by ff of which consists of British troops, while the other two-thirds are 
ts and oficered by Englishmen, is the indispensable condition of British rule 
 tole- ff in India, who will say that the power is not essentially belligerent ? 
ritish or deny that, as long as it is to exist at all, it must be absolute, in 


the sense of not being controlled by a representative assembly or 


assemblies ? 
Upon all this it may probably be observed that what I have said 


is rather defective than false. That the British Empire in India is 


that in fact founded on conquest ; that this fact should be borne in mind 
offect by those whom it concerns; that representative government cannot 
7 and be established in India at present, and that there is no prospect of 
vhich its establishment for a considerable length of time; that the introduc- 
ions, tion of the essential parts of European civilisation into India is the 
ld is great and characteristic task of the Government of India ; that it has 
a as been zealously employed for many years in this task, and that it can 
xed, becarried out only by a government composed principally of Europeans 
ands whose legislative and executive authority is not subject to the control 
| No of any representative body in India, and who are supported by an 
ver, amy composed to a great extent of Europeans, and officered by 
with Europeans so far as it is composed of natives, are propositions which 
Ido not think any person whose opinion is of much importance 

k it would wish to deny. 
will The criticisms which I should expect from such persons on what 
hat Ihave written will be such as these. We cannot, they might say, 
mit deny the truth of your statements as far as they go, but how do you 
rise deal with another side of the subject? Is it not as important a part 
his of the duty of the Government of India to attend to the moral and 
vill intellectual and political education of the natives as to promote their 
for material prosperity? Is any education comparable to that which is 
it afforded by the actual management of affairs? Ought it not, there- 
is- fore, to be an object with the Government of India to associate 
sht natives with Europeans in the government of the country? More- 
nd over, is not representative government essentially the best form of 
gh government, and ought you not gradually to educate the natives up 
of to it by inducing them as far as possible to manage their own affairs, 
ve and so teach them to recognise the truth of the principles which as 
We you say it is the special task of the Government of India to impose 
ht upon them, and to be the willing instruments of their propagation 

. and diffusion ? 


I should answer these questions, except the last, by a qualified 
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affirmative. I have always thought that natives should be employed 
to whatever extent is consistent with keeping the principal direction 
of affairs in the hands of Europeans.? How far this principle would 
extend in practice it is impossible to say precisely, but that the 
limitation upon it which I have stated is essential may be clearly 
shown. Suppose there were a native Viceroy, a majority of natives 
in the Viceroy’s Council, native Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
a native Commander-in-chief, and a majority of native district 
officers, there would soon be an end of the Indian Empire. I do 
not believe that Englishmen worth having would consent to hold 
office under such a system, nor do I think that English merchants 
or planters would live or invest their capital in India whilst it was 
in force. Nobody proposes such a state of things, but the principle 
which would justify and involve it is asserted everywhere. If there 
are to be no distinctions of race, if every assertion that such a 
distinction does in fact exist is to be stigmatised as a prejudice, 
how is the conclusion to be avoided that the principal rulers of 
India should be taken mainly from the natives of India, and that 
Englishmen should hold a share of such appointments corre- 
sponding to some calculation (if such a calculation could be made) 
based upon the numerical relation between the natives of India and 
Englishmen interested in or connected with it? If such an ar- 
rangement is admitted to be absurd and impossible, what other 
principle can be adopted than that there must be in the Indian Civil 
Service such a proportion of Europeans as may be necessary to 
secure European ascendency? And this is the principle for which I 
contend. 

With regard to the question of local self-government, which is 
closely connected with that of the employment of natives, no one can 
doubt that if native committees can be got to undertake particular 
branches of local administratiun, and to manage them efficiently, it 
will be a great advantage to all persons concerned. Many experi- 
ments have been made in this direction, and it is certainly desirable 
that they should continue to be made. From what I have heard 
from specially well-informed persons as to the management of such 
affairs in the cities of Calcutta and Madras, and in some other towns 
which have municipal committees, I am as sceptical as to their effi- 
ciency as the Government of India itself would seem to have been 
when it stated in its resolution on the subject, that for a consider- 
able time failures must be expected, and that the principal value of 

2 This has not been a mere speculative opinion on my part. When he was 
appointed Viceroy in 1876, Lord Lytton did me the honour to ask my advice on 
various subjects connected with India. I advised, amongst other things, a consider- 
able increase in the admission of natives to the Civil Service. My advice was 
adopted and carried out, though not on so large a scale as I recommended, or (I 
believe) as Lord Lytton personally wished. 
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such measures lay in their educational effect. As to their value from 
that point of view, it seems to me as likely that frequent elections 
would educate a thoroughly corrupt constituency into purity, as 
that extended opportunities for jobbery and neglect of duty would 
educate municipal committees into efficiency; but there is no great 
barm in trying, and it is unquestionably true that it is desirable, if 
possible, to relieve the district officers of some part of their multi- 
farious duties, or at least to assist them in their discharge. 

These views greatly narrow the points at issue between myself 
and the present holders of power in India. The question between my 
friend Sir Arthur Hobhouse and myself is indeed a question rather 
of general theory, of tendency, and of sentiment, than a question 
as to particular measures. I do not approve of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, but 
I think its intrinsic importance has been exaggerated. I have not 
studied the details of the Local Government Bills, and can give no 
opinion upon them, but I do not believe that the local governments 
will allow them to be aangerous. The most definite point on which 
I should disagree with the views about India which seem to be 
becoming popular is that I do not share in the view so often stated 
and insinuated in all kinds of forms, that it is a moral duty on the 
part of the English nation to try to educate the natives of India in 
English ideas in such a way as to lead them to set up a demo- 
cratic form of government administered by representative assemblies. 
That our own form of government is tending in the democratic 
direction, and that the House of Commons is rapidly becoming the 
practical sovereign, is, I fear, true. It is to me for many reasons an 
unwelcome truth. The only reason relevant to the present subject 
is that such a democracy as we are threatened with would naturally 
regard the existence of the Indian Empire as an evil, and seek to 
be rid of it by any means, and no means so plausible or so effectual 
could be found as to establish throughout India democratic repre- 
sentative assemblies, which, whatever else they did, would soon make 
the country ungovernable and uninhabitable by Europeans without in 
any way benefiting the natives. 

Ido not say that this object is seriously and consciously enter- 
tained by the present rulers of British India, or that it is at the 
bottom of their various proposals ; but I do say that their sympathies, 
and in many cases their language, lead straight in this direction. 
They either share, or at all events do not dissent from and protest 
against the view which has been consistently avowed hy Mr. 
Bright for a long series of years, that the British power in India was 
acquired by crime, that its existence is in the nature of an inherited 
curse and disgrace, that it can never really and permanently mend, 
and that our only real business with India is to get rid of all re- 
sponsibility for it as quickly as possible. 
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It is against this temper and tone of mind that I protest far more 
than against any particular measure which has lately been proposed 
as to the government of India. It appears to me that there is no 
transaction in the history of England of which we have more just 
cause to be proud, or which anyone who cares for the reputation of 
England ought to be more anxious to perpetuate and carry out toa 
good end, than the establishment of the Indian Empire. I fee] 
convinced that it never can be brought to a good end, or, indeed, to 
any end except ruin and destruction equally calamitous to both England 
and India, if those who administer it are ashamed of its origin, or of 
the object which supplies the justification of its existence, or of the 
means which are essential to the accomplishment of that object. I 
cannot here justify or even explain this view as I could wish, but I 
will say in conclusion a few words to those who think otherwise. I 
do not say that they wish to destroy the Indian Empire. No person 
of ordinary humanity could wish to reintroduce anarchy and 
confusion into a country which has suffered more from those evils 
than almost any other part of the world. What I say is that they 
wish to shift the foundations of the Empire, they wish to change 
its essential character, to change it from an absolute government 
founded on military force, into a representative government founded 
on popular election, and I further say that this is an operation 
so difficult and dangerous that it is morally impossible that it 
should succeed. Also that it is entirely gratuitous, and that it is 
undertaken solely on theoretical grounds which are in themselves 
unsound. 

First, as to the difficulty and danger of the undertaking. The 
first and most essential part of the proposed change is to communicate 
to an essentially peaceable, docile, contented, somewhat apathetic 
people, first, the critical, discontented, unquiet, jealous disposition which 
is characteristic of that part of our own population which interests 
itself in politics, and next a confidence in public speeches and meet- 
ings, votes and parliamentary proceedings, which is characteristic of 
Great Britain, and perhaps of the United States, but is utterly un- 
known in every other part of the world. Within what assignable 
time is it morally possible that either of these conditions should be 
fulfilled? The whole machinery of votes, public meetings, and con- 
stitutional agitation is absolutely unknown amongst the natives of 
India. Agitation indeed is known, and the propagation of discontent 
is no difficult matter. But it displays itself in a totally different way 
from that of public discussion. The first steps in the political 
education essential to a change in the foundations of the British 
Government cannot be taken without incurring the risk of furious 
civil war. A barrel of gunpowder may be harmless or may explode, 
but you cannot educate it into household fuel by exploding little 
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bits of it. How can you possibly teach great masses of people that 
they ought to be rather dissatisfied with a foreign ruler, but not 
much; that they should express their discontent in words and in 
yotes, but not in acts; that they should ask from him this and that 
reform (which they neither understand nor care for), but should on 
no account rise in insurrection against him; in short, that instead 
of regarding their rulers, according to the habits of their ancestors 
from remote antiquity, as persons who must be obeyed till they 
become intolerable, and who are then to be dethroned and de- 
stroyed with all their adherents, they should play the part of a con- 
stitutional opposition, though they have had none of the experience 
which is necessary to render such an idea intelligible? I do not 
believe that any one who really understood the nature of such a 
task would think of undertaking it. 

One strong reason against undertaking it is that it is entirely 
gratuitous. Amongst the natives at large there is absolutely no 
desire whatever for any other political institutions than such as they 
have been accustomed to from time immemorial. Some few Angli- 
cised Bengalee baboos have caught up and travestied the English 
commonplaces which have, in my opinion, most injudiciously been 
made a part of their education, and an absurdly exaggerated impor- 
tance has been attached to their opinions by a few English sympa- 
thisers; but the great mass of the population, and in particular the 
best part of it, the warlike and vigorous races of Northern India, 
have never shown the smallest sympathy with such views. They are 
perfectly satisfied with the principles of the Government of India, 
they desire nothing better than to serve it in various civil and 
military capacities, or to enjoy under its protection the property 
which it secures to them. In short, but for the restless, dissatisfied, 
officious interference of English theorists, there is no reason why the 
present state of things in India should not continue indefinitely. If 
the British Government in India is ever seriously disturbed and 
ruined, it will be by reason of an agitation set up at the instigation 
of Englishmen against institutions with which the natives, if left to 
themselves, are perfectly satisfied, and which have conferred on them, 
and will, if left alone, continue to confer upon them, altogether in- 
estimable benefits. 

Why then should the British Government be disturbed? The 
answer is because their success would be inconsistent with the theory 
that all absolute government must be bad, and that all good govern- 
ment must be representative. The most useful, the most beneficent 
government that ever existed is to be sacrificed to a theory, accord- 
ing to which all its proceedings are condemned in direct proportion 
to their success. This, I am convinced, is the real origin of the 
greater part of the excessive dislike which many persons feel towards 
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the system of government now established in India. As an absolute 
government it is a rock of offence to English Radicalism, which those 
who are themselves Radicals, or who depend for the continuance of 
their power on the votes of Radicals, are anxious to remove. This 
I believe to be the root of a way of speaking and writing upon 
Indian questions which appears not unlikely to produce fatal con- 
sequences. 

The Radical theory of government is less often avowed in so many 
words in these days than it was in times when speculation had 
not, in the opinion of most persons who have given their attention to 
the subject, refuted all general political theories whatever, but it is 
tacitly assumed in all directions. It supplies all the most popular 
commonplaces on political subjects, and it has charms, to me wholly 
unaccountable, for those who, knowing the weakness of all such 
theories, seek to gain the votes of people with just education enough 
to be caught by the commonplaces of the last generation, and to be 
unaware of the fallacies which pervade them. It would be superfluous 
to attempt here to state these theories or to expose their defects.’ [ 
will state in a few words what appear to me to be the doctrines which 
should be substituted for them. ‘They are these: The goodness of 
forms of government depends essentially upon circumstances of time, 
place, and person. The establishment of any government at all which 
will keep the peace, protect person and property, enable men to think, 
speak, write, and live as they please, so long as they do not disturb the 
peace or hurt others, is in itself so unspeakable a blessing, so firm a 
foundation for the growth of every kind of virtue, of all forms of 
knowledge, of all the solid advantages which make civilised life pos- 
sible, and of all the graces which adorn it, that I cannot wonder that 
our ancestors should have described the value of it by saying that 
kings reigned ‘ by the grace of God.’ The modern equivalent of this 
phrase seems to be that it is impossible to lay down any rule as to the 
circumstances by which such a government may be called into exis- 
tence, but that when by any means it is brought into existence, it isa 
priceless blessing, to be carefully preserved and strengthened, and re- 
garded with profound respect. My own opinion is, that the docile, 
respectful, obedient temper, which is eminently characteristic of most 
of the natives of India, is the result of a natural and heartfelt recogni- 
tion of this truth, that it is a great virtue, worthy not of the contempt 
which it sometimes provokes from the unthinking, but of profound re- 
spect, and constituting in itself one of the strongest imaginable claims 
for the natives of India upon the good offices and good feelings of the 
rulers of India. As to the actual distribution of political power, 
it has always seemed to me that there can be no greater mistake 


* An admirable article on the ‘Prospects of Popular Government’ in the 
Quarterly Review for last April may be referred to in connection with this subject. 
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than to give unqualified praise to that process of dispersing it 
through many hands and cutting it up into little bits which is 
involved in democratic institutions and which goes by the name of 
liberty. With regard to political power, as with regard to wealth, I 
think that the proper depositaries of it are those who by lawful 
means can get it and keep it, and I consider it absurd to assume that 
all political power not derived from popular votes is a usurpation, and 
that no man can respect himself politically unless and until he 
has a right to vote for a member of the representative body, whereas, 
if he has such a right, he may be taken to be governed by his own 
consent. 

If to get votes, to have representative assemblies, to conduct their 
public affairs as people do in England, were an object to the natives 
of India, if in any distinct way they showed that they really and on 
their own account wished for such institutions, I for one should say 
by all means let them have them by degrees, and as they can use them, 
but if (as is notoriously and obviously the case) no such thought has 
entered their heads, I should certainly do nothing to put it there. 
Their present government suits all the parties concerned. If it 
does not, it is for those who feel a grievance to complain of it, but 
to me it appears like madness to try to tease a people who like an 
absolute government, who are accustomed to it, and who make no 
complaint of it, into a state of mind which might at any moment 
produce frightful catastrophes, but is utterly unlikely to produce 
anything else. Suppose a master and his workmen were going 
on perfectly well together, the master receiving from the work- 
men good and faithful service, paying them fair wages and doing 
them kind offices besides. What would be thought of his discretion 
if he were to be continually calling meetings to discuss Socialism ; 
if he were to ask them if their wages were high enough; 
whether they did not think they ought to have shares in the business ; 
whether they had no fault to find with his management of it; and 
so on? Would it not in such a case be good advice to him to let 
things take their course quietly, to rest assured that his workmen 
would look after their own interests, and to accept the situation in 
which he found himself placed, without constantly fretting over the 
question whether his great-grandfather had fairly acquired the 
capital invested in the business, and without trying to change his 
position from the absolute power of an owner of capital, acquired by 
speculation and not by subscription, to the constitutional authority 
of the manager of a co-operative association in numberless shares of 
five shillings each ? 

I have now stated and explained at length the sense in which I 
used expressions which may have appeared harsh, and which have 
certainly been understood, by persons for whom I have a great respect, 
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in a sense which I never attached to them. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than swagger, and no kind of swagger could be more 
contemptible than that of a man who must brag, if atall, of a prowess 
in which he never had, has not, and never can have any share whatever, 
That which Sir Arthur Hobhouse describes as the doctrine of force 
is, with me at least, much more the doctrine of conscious weakness, 
I am not conscious of having ever written, or said, or thought, that 
because our power is founded on conquest, and because it rests upon 
military force, we either ought to, or safely can, use it oppressively. 
I say our power is founded on conquest, not on consent; let us there- 
fore use it only for purposes which can be justified on the strongest 
grounds of expediency, let us avoid far-reaching schemes, and let us 
leave it to our subjects to suggest political changes if they really 
want them. 

The substance of all that I have to say is this—The English in 
India have been by circumstances committed to an enterprise which 
is in reality difficult and dangerous to the last degree, though its 
difficulties and dangers have thus far been concealed by the con- 
spicuous success which has attended their efforts. That enterprise is 
nothing less than the management and guidance of one of the most 
extensive and far-reaching revolutions recorded in history. It involves 
the radical change of the ideas and institutions of a vast population 
which has already got ideas and institutions to which it is deeply 
attached. The only chance of conducting this revolution to a good 
end is by unity of action and policy, communicated from a central 
authority to a small number of picked local officers, the central and 
local authorities being supported by a military force sufficient to give 
them practically undisputed executive power, and the action of the 
whole body being regulated by known laws impartially administered. 
By these means the tremendous change now in progress may be 
earried out in a quiet, orderly, gradual way, with what specific results 
no one can foretell, but it may be hoped with good ones, unless the 
ideas on which all our European civilisation is based are essentially 
wrong. If, however, the authority of the Government is once mate- 
rially relaxed, if the essential character of the enterprise is misunder- 
stood and the delusion that it can be carried out by assemblies 
representing the opinions of the natives is admitted, nothing but 
failure, anarchy, and ruin can be the result. 

These views may deserve eloquent repudiation, they may be 
essentially ‘shallow, short-sighted, and dangerous,’ but I cannot 
see why they deserve such epithets. At all events they are not 
those of a swaggering bully, in which light they seem to be re- 
garded by men worthy of the greatest respect, and whom I per- 
sonally have every reason, both in the past and in the present, to like 
and esteem. 
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One word more. Sir Arthur Hobhouse prefaces the passage which 
I quoted at the beginning of this article by asking ‘ Shall we abandon 
the noble principles of government which have animated our states- 
men for more than half a century?’ The principles to which he 
refers are principles in which I cordially agree, though I do not say 
that I agree with the whole of the passages which he quotes. I 
should repudiate quite as earnestly as he, or as our great prede- 
cessor in office, Lord Macaulay, the notion that Europeans in India 
should practically be subject to no law at all; that India should be 
treated as a prey to be used for the purpose of providing salaries 
for English officials, or a revenue to be distributed amongst English 
shareholders or applied in aid of English taxation ; and that the great 
object of our government there should be to strengthen the chains 
by which the country was bound for those purposes. I should call 
such a policy not only short-sighted and dangerous, but infamous. 
It is no doubt true that in this, as in all other things, the great object 
of this nation ought to be its own greatest good; but what, in this 
matter, is its greatest good? Not money extorted by violence from 
others, but the natural and legitimate advantages which flow from 
the honourable enterprise of substituting civilisation for barbarism 
throughout a great empire. How it would be if there were a real 
conflict between English and Indian interests I do not consider. I 
insist upon the fact that there is no such conflict, and that nothing 
could inflict a more deadly injury on India than anything which 
diminished the security of the English ‘rule. It is because I hold 
these views as strongly as they can be held that I earnestly protest 
against truckling to popular prejudices and commonplaces, and to 
measures which are of no use except to annoy Europeans and hold out 
all sorts of delusive expectations to natives. 

We hear much of taking the side of the weak against the strong, 
and of the importance of curbing persons tyrannically disposed. It 
would be well to consider who are the weak and who are the strong ? 
Whatever may be the case as regards individual force of character, or 
talent, or that strength which is given by a good cause, the strong 
here and now are the multitude, the poor, headed as they are by 
those who, as individuals, are amongst the strongest of the strong, and 
who for various reasons choose to use their strength for the humilia- 
tion of the class to which they belong and the destruction of the in- 
stitutions under which they have grown up. In the presence of English 
voters and their leaders the English in India are weak and helpless, 
the Indian Civil Service is weak and helpless, the strongest and wisest 
man in the country is as helpless, if they differ from him, as a little 
child. It is beyond all question in the power of English popular 
leaders to give full swing to English commonplaces in the government 
of India, to break down the institutions and to throw to the winds 
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the experience of a century. I fear that if they follow this course they 
will discover when it is too late how shallow, short-sighted, and 
dangerous were the smooth phrases, the plausible virtuous indignations 
and the self-depreciation at the expense of others, which led them 
into it. 

J. F. Srepnen. 








RECENT EVENTS IN INDIA. 


Ir would be easy to attach an exaggerated degree of importance to 
the agitation which has recently sprung up in India. Neither Eng- 
lishmen nor natives in India are much accustomed to political d is- 
cussion. Controversies are not unfrequently conducted with a warmth 
out of all proportion to the magnitude of the interests at stake. 
Further it is to be borne in mind that the Government in India 
labours under great disadvantages in explaining, as also does the press 
in discussing, any legislative or executive measures which may be 
under consideration. In politics the only way of getting a truth 
thoroughly understood is to adopt Mr. Cobden’s system of repeating 
the same thing in different words over and over again. This is 
exactly what the Government of India cannot do. The opportunity 
is wanting. The result is that when a false impression of some policy, 
or an inaccurate description of some fact, gets abroad, it is often 
impossible to arrest the progress of error. ‘ Crescit et auditis aliquid 
novus adjicit auctor.’ By the time a tardy contradiction or explana- 
tion comes, the error has taken too deep a hold on the public mind to 
be easily uprooted. 

I do not mean to say that the Anglo-Indian agitation of the last 
few months has been wholly based on a misapprehension of the views 
and intentions of the Government. Far from it. It is, I fear, im- 
possible to deny that a section of the English community in India is 
opposed to the policy which has been pursued in India by a succes- 
sion of Viceroys and of Secretaries of State, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, and which has always been supported by the leading 
members of the Anglo-Indian services. On the other hand, I have 
little doubt that the opposition of many moderate men, both in Eng- 
land and India, to the policy of the present Government is largely 
due to misapprehension of the nature of that policy. 

The most prominent cause of discontent amongst the English 
community in India is the introduction into the Legislative Council 
of a Bill which, if it becomes law, will allow European British sub- 
jects throughout India to be tried for criminal offences by native 
magistrates and judges possessed of certain qualifications. 

I do not propose to discuss fully the merits or demerits of this 
Bill. It would be difficult to add anything to the arguments for 
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and against the measure which are already before the public, 
Moreover, I do not believe that the real causes of the present dis- 
content are to be found within the four corners of this Bill. My 
observations on this subject will, therefore, be confined to a few 
specific points. 

Frequent exception has been taken to a remark made by Mr, 
Ibert to the effect that the present position of the native members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service is ‘anomalous.’ The opponents of 
the Bill invite the Government to abandon first principles and to 
discard logical reasoning, whilst in the same breath it is urged with 
inexorable but highly inconsistent logic that the principles on which 
this Bill is based must necessarily lead to the appointment of a 
native of India to be Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief, &e. The thin 
end of the wedge fallacy, which has done yeoman’s service to the 
Tory party in many a past political discussion in England, is brought 
forward with tedious iteration in order to show that, if once any 
anomaly whatsoever in the Indian body politic is removed, it will be 
impossible to stop short in a career of revolutionary change until the 
greatest anomaly in India—namely, the government of the country 
by Englishmen—ceases to vex the mind of the political purist and 
visionary. This argument may serve to give point to the speech of 
a political partisan, but it is so little deserving of serious considera- 
tion that I must apologise for the commonplaces by which alone it 
can be refuted. The full application of this principle is obviously 
impossible in any country save on the assumption in an extreme 
degree that whatever is is right, and that the only safeguard against 
revolutionary change is absolute political stagnation. We are here, 
in fact, brought face to face with the difference which distinguishes 
the Conservative from the Moderate Liberal habit of thought in 
politics; the former, in the fear that the ills he knows not of may be 
worse than those he now bears, preferring to stare super antiquas 
vias, the latter holding that timely reform and a process of gradual 
political evolution are the best safeguards against excessive and 
violent change. Not the least beneficent measures which have 
passed into law, whether in England or India, during the present 
century, have been those which have had for their object the rectifi- 
cation of anomalies in the sense of removing disqualifications to per- 
form certain functions, or to exercise certain rights of citizenship. 
Anomalies exist, and must continue to exist, in India as elsewhere, 
and perhaps more in India than elsewhere; but this scarcely fur- 
nishes a sufficient ground for the perpetuation of every anomaly. 
It often happens that some particular law or institution is in practice 
perfectly defensible in spite of its anomalous character ; but when, 
as in this case, the anomaly takes the form of a privilege conferred 
upon some special class, it appears to me that the burden of justify- 
ing its continuance rests with those in whose favour the privilege is 
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created. If I thought, as a great many Englishmen in India honestly 
think, that any injustice would be done to European British subjects 
by passing this Bill, I should be the first to defend the existing law 
in spite of its anomalous character. But as I think—in common 
with a minority numerically weak but strong in point of authority— 
that adequate safeguards can be provided against the perpetration of 
any injustice, I am in favour of the Bill. Ina few years a law of 
this sort will become a necessity, and it is no disadvantage, but, on 
the contrary, an incidental advantage, that it should remove one of 
the many anomalies of the administrative system of India. 

It has been urged that if this Bill becomes law it will exercise a 
deterrent effect on the investment of British capital in India. The 
application of English capital to the growth and manufacture of tea, 
indigo, &c., in India is not an unmixed benefit to the country. 
Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State in 1865, truly remarked, in 
writing to Lord Lawrence, that ‘the way in which English agents 
unwatched are apt to maltreat natives is a material argument in 
the question of encouraging private enterprise,’ and a similar view 
was expressed by Lord Lawrence himself.! But the obvious advan- 
tages of affording every legitimate encouragement to the investment 
of British capital in India greatly predominate over the disadvantages. 
I should certainly be the last to say anything in depreciation of 
those advantages. During my tenure of office in India I have done 
all in my power to facilitate the flow of English capital to India, and 
it is, perhaps, sometimes forgotten that less than two years ago Lord 
Ripon’s Government, in the teeth of strong native opposition, passed 
a Bill having for its object the relaxation of the law previously regu- 
lating the incidents connected with the employment of labour in the 
tea districts of Assam. That the reckless statements which have been 
made as regards the general drift of Lord Ripon’s policy may, for a short 
while, exercise an effect in the direction of discouraging the invest- 
ment of English capital in India, is within the bounds of possibility. 
But that the operation of the Bill itself, if it becomes law, will have 
any such effect I utterly disbelieve. Capital, it is said, is sensitive, 
which is true enough. It is also not sentimental. I venture to 
predict that, if this Bill becomes law, the lucrative nature of the 


1 Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 502, 550. The following remarks by Mill 
(On Representative Government, p. 136) are worth quoting in connection with this 
argument :—‘ If there be a fact to which all experience testifies, it is that when a 
country holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling people who resort 
to the foreign country to make their fortunes are of all others those who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. They are always one of the chief difficulties of 
the Government. Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful overbearing- 
ness of the conquering nation, they have the feelings inspired by absolute power, 
without its sense of responsibility. Among a people like that of India, the utmost 
efforts of the public authorities are not enough for the effectual protection of the 
weak against the strong... . It seems to them monstrous that any rights of the 
natives should stand in the way of their smallest pretensions.’ 
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investment will remain, as heretofore, the sole test in deciding the ques- 
tion of whether English capital will, or will not, flow to India. I should 
be sorry to think that, in order to attract English capital to India, it 
is necessary to veto any reform having for its object the improvement 
of the condition of the natives. I do not believe that the adoption 
of such a course is necessary. If it were necessary, it would then 
become an open question whether the advantages of attracting English 
capital were not being purchased at too dear a price. 

It has been urged that, independently of the merits of the ques- 
tion, the Bill should, on grounds of expediency, be withdrawn. This 
argument is frequently stated in the following manner :—Either the 
measure is one of slight importance, in which case it is not worth 
passing in the face of so strong an opposition, or the arguments 
advanced against it are well-founded, in which case it stands con- 
demned on its own merits. The dilemma is ingenious, but it is not 
unanswerable. 

It may readily be admitted that the Government miscalculated 
the degree of opposition which this Bill would excite. It may also 
be admitted that no question of personal dignity should stand in the 
way of the withdrawal of the Bill, should it appear desirable, on 
public grounds, that it should be withdrawn. But it appears to me 
highly desirable, on public grounds, that, whatever alterations may 
be made in the details, the essential principle of the Bill should be 
passed into law. Intrinsically the Bill is, in my opinion, a matter of 
secondary importance. Owing to adventitious causes, it has been 
magnified into a matter of first-rate importance. It has unfortunately 
become the battle-ground upon which the issue has to be fought of 
whether India is for the future to be governed according to the terms 
of the Queen’s Proclamation and in the spirit which in the long run 
can alone commend itself to Parliament and public opinion in Eng- 
land, or whether a retrograde and anti-native policy is to be adopted. 
There are probably a large number of natives in India who scarcely 
know that this Bill has ever been introduced, and who would not be 
affected in one way or the other were it withdrawn. There are also 
a very few educated natives who have advocated the withdrawal of 
the Bill. But I feel assured that the mass of the natives who take 
an intelligent interest in polities, and whose number is increasing 
daily, would regard the withdrawal of this Bill as an outward and 
visible sign that the moderate views of the best Anglo-Indian states- 
men, past and present, were for the future to be subordinated to those 
of the extreme anti-native section of the European community. The 
natives have always taken an interest in the Bill. As, however, 
the full significance of the European agitation developed itself, and 
as it became clearer that that agitation was directed, not only against 
the particular measure under discussion, but against the general 
poliey which, for many years past. has been adopted in India, they 
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have naturally enough attached a far greater importance to the Bilk 
becoming law. 

Under these circumstances I think that it would be a grave 
political error to withdraw the Bill. It is also to be borne in mind 
that as education advances the time may come when the natives wilh 
demand concessions which it will possibly not be in the true interest 
of the country that the Government should grant. I can conceive 
no worse political lesson to teach the natives of India than that an 
agitation such as that which has been recently witnessed on the part 
of the Europeans should be successful. Some allowance must also 
be made for the excited state of feeling amongst the Europeans 
themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal warned the Govern- 
ment on March 9th that the agitation against the Bill would not 
rapidly subside. I believe this warning to be well-founded. Never- 
theless I have too good an opinion of my countrymen in India 
not to think that before three or four years have elapsed they 
will be grateful to the Government which, in spite of much 
obloquy, insisted upon solving the present difficulty, rather than 
leaving it to be solved, as it inevitably would have to be, a few years 
hence. 

I say that the difficulty will certainly have to be solved in a few 
years, for I have as yet seen no adequate answer to the argument 
which was stated by Lord Ripon in the following terms :— 


It is surely clear that though there is not at the present moment an irresistible 
necessity for introducing this measure, as Lord Lytton’s system developes, an irre- 
sistible necessity will arise. When you have one-sixth of the Civil Service 
composed of natives, it will be impossible to {maintain the present restriction. 
Therefore what we had to consider was—is it better to wait until this necessity 
becomes overwhelming and irresistible, or is it better to introduce the system 
now 


That is a question which undoubtedly admits of two answers. It 
is always difficult in politics to decide whether it is wiser to anticipate 
a difficulty, or to await a solution until the difficulty has become a 
burning question. Englishmen generally prefer the latter course, 
because they are accustomed to it. The difficulties of Parliamentary 
Government are so great that few Ministers will ever take up a 
difficult question until it is forced upon their attention. The con- 
sequence is that a reform is often so long delayed as to prevent its 
producing a full measure of beneficial results when it is ultimately 
effected. As India is necessarily debarred from the benefits of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, there can be no reason why it should not reap 
whatever advantages are incidental to a despotic form of government, 
and one of those advantages is that it is sometimes possible and desir- 
able to anticipate a difficulty and solve it before it has attained 
considerable dimensions. I have, therefore, always thought, in Lord 
Ripon’s words, that it would be ‘ wiser to introduce the measure now 
Vou. XIV.—No. 80. QQ 
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gradually, cautiously, and tentatively, than to wait till the change ig 
forced upon us by necessity, and the powers which are now to be 
given only to a few men have to be given suddenly to a very much 
larger number of native civil servants.’ A fortiori, I am of that 
opinion now that the question has once been raised. If the difficulty 
be now solved, the bad feeling to which recent discussions have given 
rise will, it may reasonably be hoped, gradually subside. If it be not 
solved, the whole thing will have to be gone through again, and, 
instead of looking back upon a difficulty which has been overcome, 
both Government and the public will look with anxiety to a burning 
question in the future. Hence the dilemma to which I have alluded 
above may be rebutted thus:—If the Bill be withdrawn, natives 
must be either excluded from the Covenanted Civil Service, or, at 
all events, the number of natives who, under existing rules, will enter 
the service must be largely diminished; or if this be not done, the 
Bill must, as a matter of administrative necessity, be passed in a few 
years. The adoption of the first course would require the assent of 
Parliament, and it is improbable that this assent would be obtained, 
The adoption of the second course would merely postpone the settle- 
ment of the question, and would certainly enhance the difficulty of 
dealing with it when a solution could no longer be deferred. On 
every ground, therefore, it appears to me undesirable to withdraw the 
Bill. 

I am aware that the argument based on the necessity of passing 
the Bill sooner or later will carry little weight in India. 


The truth is (as Lord Ripon said), that the opposition to this Bill is, in reality, 
not so much an opposition to this particular measure as an opposition to the 
declared policy of Parliament about the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service. That policy has been a deliberate policy ; it commenced many years 
ago, and has been enforced steadily from time to time. It is not a policy of my 
invention, or of the invention of the present Government at home or here ; it is the 


policy of Parliament, 


There can be little doubt that the view thus expressed by Lord 
Ripon is correct. Abundant evidence might be adduced to show that 
Englishmen in India would not have been so much excited about 
this particular Bill had it not been the last of a series of measures 
which many of them have for some time watched with unconcealed 
annoyance. There is good reason to believe that the admission of 
natives to the Covenanted Civil Service and to the Bench of the 
High Court were both very unpopular measures with a large body of 


Europeans. 
I think that the rules framed by Lord Lytton? in 1879, under 


2 These rules were framed by Lord Lytton’s Government, but the system origin- 
ally proposed by Lord Lytton for the admission of natives to appointments formerly 
held jby the Covenanted Civil Service differed very widely from that eventually 
introduced under instructions from Lord Cranbrook. 
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which natives are admitted to appointments formerly reserved for 
the Covenanted Civil Service, are open to many of the criticisms 
yhich have been advanced against them. But whatever be the 
merits or demerits of these particular rules, it is certain that they 
were framed in pursuance of an Act of Parliament ; that they could 
not be abrogated without the consent of Parliament; and that, 
although possibly no objections might be entertained to some suit- 
able modifications being made in the method of appointment, it is 
improbable that Parliament would consent to any changes virtually 
involving a repeal of the Act of 1870, which, as is stated in the 
preamble to its 6th section, was intended to provide ‘additional 
facilities for the employment of natives of India, of proved merit 
and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in India.’ 

I do not propose to discuss fully Lord Lytton’s rules of 1879, but 
[should wish to say something as regards the general question of the 
employment of natives. A considerable section of the European 
community in India is strongly opposed to any extension of the 
policy of governing India through native agency, and considers that 
the Government has already gone too far in the direction of employing 
such agency. On the other hand, many people in England frequently 
ue the Government, on grounds of policy and economy, to extend 
largely the ‘sphere of employment for natives. I am confident that 
many of those who, in England, press for the more extended employ- 
ment of natives, are not aware of what has already been done in this 





























direction. 
The following table has been constructed with the object of show- 


ing all branches which were directly engaged in the government or 
administration of the country at the commencement of the year 
1882, but not such as were concerned with its moral and material 
development, or rendering service to the community on payment. 
Thus, Police, Forests, Political, Jails, and Registration have been 
included. On the other hand, Public Works, Mints, Telegraphs, 
Education, Survey, Post Office, and some other miscellaneous offices, 


had been excluded. 




























Nationality Covenanted Uncovenanted Total | 
Kuropeans 861 1,197 2,058 
Natives . 12 2,012 2,024 

} 


3,209 | 4,082 | 


Total . 








It will be seen that the number of Europeans and natives 
employed was about equal. The Covenanted Service consisted almost 
entirely of Europeans, The Uncovenanted Service consisted of about 
two-thirds natives. Under existing rules the Covenanted Service 
will, in course of time, consist of at most five-sixths Europeans and 
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Uncovenanted Service will considerably increase. 

Such, therefore, are the facts of the case. I hope that, for the 
present at all events, no considerable concessions will be made either 
to those who would alter the rules in the direction of excluding 
natives, or to those who would alter them in the sense of their more 
extended employment. I am not speaking here of alterations in 
detail. As I have already said, I think the rules under which the 
so-called ‘Statutory Civilians’ are appointed are open to criticism, 
and I should be glad to see them amended. What I mean is that | 
hope no radical change of system will be made for a considerable 
time. Iam not at all prepared to say that the rules under which 
natives are now admitted into the Government service, whether 
Covenanted or Uncovenanted, are too liberal, but I think that they 
are quite liberal enough for the present moment. What is now 
required is that, so far as their essential principles are concerned, 
they should be left alone, and their operation watched before any 
further changes are contemplated. I do not think it would, for some 
years to come at all events, be wise to reduce the European staff in 
India toa greater extent that it will be reduced under the operation of 
the existing rules, and I am strongly of opinion that it would be false 
economy to reduce the pay of European members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The pay of Europeans in India is no doubt high, 
judged by the standard of the salaries given for analogous services in 
Europe. But the question is simply one of demand and supply. If 
a competent official can be obtained to do a certain work in India for 
say Rs. 500 a month, there is no reason whatever why he should be 
paid one rupee a month more. But if a competent official cannot be 
obtained ,for Rs. 500 a month, then the Government raust either fall 
back upon the ranks of those who are incompetent or pay a higher 
sum. Now it is simply impossible at present, and for many genera- 
tions, at all events, it will be impossible, to govern India without a 
European agency. If Europeans are necessary, it is of the highest 

importance that they should be competent men—that is to say, that 
they should have good constitutions, that they should be honest, and 
at least of good average ability. These qualities cannot be obtained 
unless the Government chooses to pay for them. An Indian career 
possesses less attraction than is often supposed. The work of admini- 
stration in India is so difficult that it requires the cream of our 
schools and colleges to carry it on efficiently. Yet without under- 


A ‘native of India’ is defined by 33 Vic. c. 3, sec. 6 as ‘any person born and 
domiciled within the dominions of Her Majesty in India, of parents habitually resi- 
dent in India, and not established there for temporary purposes only.’ Under tle 
rules framed by Lord Lytton’s Government in 1879 natives of India alone are gene- 
rally to be appointed to the Uncovenanted Service. But, in the case of the following 
departments, viz., Opium, Salt, Customs, Surveys, Mint, Public Works, and Police, the 
rule is not made absolute. 


at least one-sixth natives, whilst the number of natives* in the 
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ating the talents of those who now enter the Covenanted Civil 
Service, it may be doubted whether that service presents sufficient 
advantages to attract the best men of the rising generation. It is 
notorious, moreover, that, in spite of high pay and very interesting 
work, it is difficult to get competent men in middle life to accept 
those high appointments which are generally given to men outside 
the ranks of the Indian services. Further, the economy to be 
effected by substituting native for European agency is often much 
overrated. It is impossible to substitute Uncovenanted native for 
Covenanted European agency, and, unless this be done, the saving is 
at most only one-third of the salary enjoyed by the European. I do 
not, therefore, believe in the possibility at present of effecting any 
large economies by employing natives in the place of Europeans. 
Indeed I am confident that the only direction in which any consider- 
able economies in India are possible is in cutting down military 
expenditure. Ido not mean to say that the strength of the army 
should be reduced. On the contrary, I think it would be in the 
highest degree undesirable to reduce the strength of the army, 
whether European or native, by a single man. But I have no doubt 
that the cumbersome administrative machinery of the Indian army 
might be so recast as to effect a considerable saving, whilst at the 
same time its efficiency might be improved. 

I will now allude to one or two minor questions which have con- 
tributed to the present agitation. The first of these is the reduction 
of the pay of the Judges of the High Court of Calcutta. 

A Committee, which sat in 1880 at the India Office, recom- 
mended, ‘inter alia, that the pay of the High Court Judges of 
Calcutta should be reduced from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 43,200 a year, 
the latter being the amount of salary received, after deducting con- 
tribution to pension, by the Civilian Judges of the High Courts of 
Bombay and Madras. Lord Cranbrook approved of this proposal, 
and consulted the Government of India upon it. The reply, which 
was sent after Lord Ripon had succeeded Lord Lytton as Viceroy, 
was in a sense adverse to the change. On the matter being twice 
referred to Lord Hartington, he adhered to his predecessor’s opinion. 
The question really at issue is whether competent Judges can be 
obtained for Rs. 43,200 a year. If this question can be answered in 
the affirmative, I see no reason why they should receive Rs. 50,000 a 
year. ‘Two successive Secretaries of State have been of opinion that 
asalary of Rs. 43,200 a year affords an adequate guarantee of com- 
petence. Some other high authorities are of a contrary opinion. I 
do not possess sufficient knowledge of the subject to justify my enter- 
taining any strong opinion about it. 

Another circumstance which caused much discontent amongst the 
European community in India was the appointment of Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Mitter, the senior Puisne Judge, to officiate as Cliief Justice 
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of the High Court of Caleutta during the temporary absence of Sj; 
Richard Garth. When this matter was under the consideration of 
the Government of India I was opposed to Mr. Romesh Chunder 
Mitter being passed over merely on the ground that he was a natiye, 
I have seen no reason to alter my opinion since. Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Mitter performed his duties in the presence of many hostile 
critics, and we may feel assured that, had those duties not been 
properly performed, any shortcomings would have been brought to 
light. No one, however, so far as I know, has ventured to impugn 
the conduct of Mr. Romesh Chunder Mitter whilst he acted as Chief 
Justice. He has fully justified the confidence which the Government 
placed in him. 
The term ‘ Native of India’ is defined in the Act of 1870 in such 
a manner as to include Eurasians, and in some cases pure Europeans, 
Certain appointments are guaranteed annually by the Government 
to the students from the Engineering College at Roorkee and else- 
where. 
In August 1876 the Secretary of State (Lord Salisbury) wrote to 
the Government of India in the following terms :— 


Without going so far as to say that the higher classes of these Colleges (i.e. the 
Indian Engineering Colleges) should be closed to persons of European parentage, 
I have no difficulty in adopting the conclusion that the education of such students 
should as far as possible be made self-supporting, if this is not already the case, and 
that the guarantee of appointments in the public service should in the future be 
wholly reserved to such students as are natives of India. 


There can be no doubt that the operation of the rules in these 
Colleges, which I need not describe in detail, was such as to place 
natives of India, in the ordinary sense of the term, at a considerable 
disadvantage. In May 1880, therefore, Lord Cranbrook again drew 
attention to the subject :-— 


The operation (he said) of the Thomason College has been to add to the 
strength of the Europeans in the Department rather than to increase the propor- 
tion of native members. It is plain that this tendency should be at once arrested, 
and I must accordingly request that, in so far as may be consistent with pledges 
already given, no engineering appointment be henceforth guaranteed to any but 
natives at either the Thomason or any other ;Indian College; and also that no 
European, other than Royal Engineer officers, be granted such appointments with- 
out the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 


In July 1882 the Government of India asked Lord Hartington 
whether they had understood rightly the instructions of his prede- 
cessor, and whether it was intended, for the purposes of the present 
argument, to use the term ‘ Native of India’ in the ordinary, and not 
in the statutory, sense. The reply was in the affirmative. An order 
giving effect to these instructions was issued in November 1882. 
The matter is intrinsically of no great importance, for in 1884 the 
number of guaranteed appointments available in all India will only 
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1883. 
be eight, and in 1885 it will only be six.‘ Nevertheless I think the 
grievance of the Europeans and Eurasians on this subject is one which 
deserves careful consideration, and I hope that means will be found 
for satisfying their demands, whilst, at the same time, it may be 
found possible to remove the disadvantages under which the pure 
Asiatic undoubtedly laboured prior to 1882. 

I now turn to the discussion of a question which is intrinsically of 
greater importance than any of those to which I have so far alluded. 
I mean the extension which has recently been given to the policy of 
Local Self-Government. 

It would be easy to show that Local Self-Government, in one form 
or another, has existed in India from a remote period, and, further, 
that it has always been the policy of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen 
to encourage the natives of India to take part in the management of 


their own affairs. Lord Lawrence said (Resolution of August 31, 


1864) :— 

The people of this country are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. . . . Holding the 
position we do in India, every view of duty and policy should induce us to leave 
as much as possible of the business of the country to be done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by themselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those things 
which must be done by the Government, and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social machine. This policy has been 
shown to be in accordance with that of Lord W. Bentinck’s and Lord Auckland’s 
Governments. Lord Canning’s Government attempted to give practical effect to 
it, &e. 

The credit of taking a great step forward in the direction of giving 
practical effect to the policy of Local Self-Government belongs to 
Lord Mayo and his colleagues. I need not describe the main features 
of Lord Mayo’s policy. They must be well-known to all who take an 
interest in Indian affairs. I wish, however, to make one remark 
about that policy. It has been stated that all Lord Mayo had in 
view was to effect certain reforms in the financial administration of 
the country. That view appears to me to be incorrect. In the 
Resolution of December 14, 1870 (para. 23) the following passage, 


which was written by Lord Mayo himself, occurs :— 

But, beyond all this, there is a greater and wider object in view. Lecal 
interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. The 
operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford oppor- 
tunities for the development of Self-Government, for strengthening municipal. 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans to a greater extent 


than heretofore in the administration of affairs, 
When the quinquennial contracts concluded between the Imperial. 
and Provincial Governments in 1876-77 expired, it became my duty 


* Of these, three are for the Roorkee College, and the other three for the rest of 
India, 
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to submit to the Government proposals as to the terms upon which they 
should be renewed. On August 24, 1881, after dealing with certain 
financial details, upon which I need not now dwell, I wrote ag 


follows :— 


There is, however, another very important question which is intimately con- 
nected with the general scheme for the decentralisation of finance, namely, the 
development of Local Self-Government. Allusion was prominently made to this 
point in the 23rd paragraph of the Resolution of December 14, 1870. A 
very great step in advance was made when, in 1870, India was no longer considered 
as a single unit for the purposes of financial administration, but was to a certain 
extent split up into different Provinces. These Provincial units, however, are stil] 
very large. What I think is now required is to take a further step in the direction 
originally indicated by Lord Mayo. We have already decentralised our financial 
administration to a certain extent. We should now endeavour to do something 
towards deprovincialising it, if I may employ such a term. We should seek to 
entrust certain branches of revenue and expenditure to local bodies, such as 
Boards and Committees, who will deal with a much smaller unit than that of the 
Province. The question is one of some difficulty; neither have we at present 
sufficient information to deal with it thoroughly. All I would propose to do at 
present would be to embody in our Resolution some remarks on the general prin- 
ciples involved, and invite opinions on the question. 


The Government adopted my suggestions. The result was the 
issue of the Resolution of September 30, 1881. That Resolution is 
couched in the most orthodox official language. It does not contain 
a phrase or allusion which could be characterised by Lord Salisbury 
as a ‘ catchword of cosmopolitan rhetoric.’ 

Lord Mayo’s policy was not, in the first instance, popular. It 
was, on the contrary, viewed with dislike and suspicion. It was 
considered, even by many of the natives themselves, as too advanced 
for the requirements of the country. It was only a small minority 
who recognised the wisdom of Lord Mayo’s statesmanlike action. 
There was not one word in the Resolution of September 30, 1881, 
more calculated to excite political agitation than Lord Mayo’s 
Resolution of 1870, yet the manner in which the two Resolutions 
were received presented a marked contrast. The utterances of the 
Native Press, and the numerous addresses which were presented to 
the Viceroy in the course of his autumn tour, abundantly proved 
that the apathy of 1870 had, to a great extent, disappeared ; that the 
substantial benefits of Lord Mayo’s policy were appreciated, and that 
the moment had arrived for a further extension of that policy. 
Neither was approval of the Resolution confined to the Native Press. 
So far as I know, not a single English newspaper, except the Calcutta 
Englishman, criticised it unfavourably. The Times of India, the 
Bombay Gazette, the Calcutta Statesman, and the Pioneer—that is 
to say, the four best English papers in India—all supported the 
general lines of the policy indicated in the Resolution. 
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There was only one -way to explain the difference between the 
public feeling of 1870 and that which was evokedin 1881. Sir John 
and General Strachey in their recent excellent work—which should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes to know the facts of Indian 
finance as distinguished from the fiction which so often passes in their 
place—said that ‘the England of Queen Anne was hardly more 
different from the England of to-day, than the India of Lord Ellen- 
borough from the India of Lord Ripon.’*> Thus the progress of 40 
years'in India was compared to that of about 180 years in England. 
I do not think the comparison is strained. The decade which had 
elapsed since the issue of Lord Mayo’s Resolution of 1870 had 
produced a change in the political atmosphere of India such as 
those whose Indian experience is of an earlier date can perhaps hardly 
appreciate. 

About the same time as the Resolution of September 30, 1881, 
was issued, detailed information was called for with respect to the 
existing Municipal system in India. The result showed that 
Municipal Committees were in existence in most of the principal 
and in a few of the smaller towns, and that in every province there 
was legal power to allow the appointment of Members of these 
Committees by election. It appeared, however, that there were 
great differences between the practice prevailing in different pro- 
vinces in regard to elections. In some the elective system had been 
Jargely introduced. In the North-Western Provinces it was in 
operation in 73 out of 81 Municipalities, and in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 58 out of 62. In others it had been applied to a very 
limited extent. In Bengal, apart from Calcutta, there were only three 
elective Municipalities. In Bombay election had been introduced 
nowhere except in the City of Bombay itself, where it had worked 
very successfully. It was difficult to discover any reason for these 
variations of practice except the varying inclinations of different 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 

After the whole of the information obtained had been fully consi- 
dered, the Resolution of May 18, 1882, was issued. In framing 
that Resolution two main questions had to be considered, viz., 
(1) what extension should be given to the principle of election in 
the selection of the Members of Municipalities and Local Boards ; 
and (2) in what manner Government control over those bodies should 
be exercised. 

With regard to election in Municipalities, it was determined 
to give substantial effect to the legislation of 1873. But no unbend- 
ing general rule was laid down that the elective system should be 
introduced everywhere irrespective of local circumstances. 


5 The Finances and Public Works of India, p. 7. 
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' The Governor-General, in Council (it was said)-does not require the adoption 
of the system of election in all cases, though that is the system which he hopes will 
ultimately prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now 
as widely as local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other 
should be generally introduced in towns*of any considerable size, but may be 
extended more cautiously and gradually to the smaller municipalities. 


In rural districts the Government wished to proceed much more 
gradually and cautiously than in towns. 

Turning to the question of Government control, it is -to be 
observed that hitherto it has been the practice that the chief execu- 
tive officer of each district should be the Chairman of the Munici- 
palities and Local Boards within his jurisdiction, and should exercise 
a complete control over their proceedings. Sir Donald McLeod in a 
memorandum written in 1861 said :— 


To give the people a real interest in the arrangements contemplated it is 
absolutely essential that they should be given a large discretion in the matter of 
expenditure. To work any practical use out of the people, they should not con- 
tinue ever to be treated as children or imbeciles. .. . No Government official 
ought to be associated with them in their deliberations, or allowed to interfere in 
any way with their nomination. ..., . In short, the municipal body should be, as 
regards essentials, really independent, so far as. the interference of our officials 
goes, If, however, we bégin, as we have been wont to do, from the top instead of 
from the bottom—.e, nomiiiate'a council of men of rank and consideration, and 
then descend to details as best we may—the whole thing will become a sham and 
a delusion ; and still more so, if we associate our own officers with them in their 
proceedings, whether deliberative or executive. 


I do not mean ‘to say that the Indian Civil Service generally 
entertains the views'’held by Sir Donald McLeod. Far from it. 
That Service constitutes’ a bureaucracy of which any country may 
well be proud. But the’ tribute of admiration which may justly be 
paid to the excellent work’ done by the Indian Civil Service should 
not blind us to the faults which are inherent in all bureaucracies. 
The most conspicuous of those faults is a jealousy of allowing non- 
officials to take any part in the administration of the country. But 
if Sir Donald McLeod’s views are not shared by the majority of the 
Indian Civil Service, they certainly are shared by some of the most 
eminent men of that Service. Thus Sir Charles Aitchison, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, said that he was ‘ convinced that 
the ultimate aim of the Government of India is the right one, and 
that we must endeavour gradually to effect a complete separation 
between the functions of the official body and those of the local 
and town boards.: The principle to be kept in view was check, not 
dictation. 

In deciding what course to take in respect to the method in 
which control should be exercised over local bodies, the Government 
did not act only upon general considerations, however plain, nor upon 
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abstract arguments, however cogent, nor yet upon the authority of 
men so eminent as Sir Donald McLeod and Sir Charles Aitchison. 
The discussions which ensued upon the publication of the Resolution 
of September 30, 1881, gave rise to the conviction that one main 
cause of the comparative failure of the efforts hitherto made to 
develop Local Self-Government was to be found in the fact that, 
unless a certain real freedom of action, to which the presence of the 
district officer is, generally speaking, an effectual bar, were secured 
to local bodies, the best men would not come forward to serve on 
them, and that they would become mere shams, as they have often 
been under the system hitherto in force. It was clear that, if we 
really meant the natives of India to take any substantial part in the 
administration of their own local affairs, it was essential to afford 
them a fair opportunity for learning administrative work, and that 
we must be content to see them make mistakes in order that they 
might be taught by experience the mischievous consequences of 
unsound principles or of slothful neglect of duty. 

Actuated by these considerations, the Government declared 
that it wished ‘to see non-official persons acting, wherever practic- 
able, as Chairmen of Local Boards.’ But no hard and fast rule was 
laid down. ‘There may, however,’ the Resolution went on to say, 
‘be places where it would be impossible to get any suitable non- 
official Chairman, and there may be districts where the chief execu- 
tive officer must for the present retain these duties in his own hand.’ 
There never was the least intention of leaving local bodies without 
any official control. The intention was that Government control, 
instead of being exercised, as heretofore, from within the Boards and 
Committees, should, in the more advanced towns and districts, be 
exercised from without. The pressure of the district officer was in 
some cases to be less constant than formerly, but full power of 
interference was reserved in case of real necessity. In a letter 
addressed to the Bombay Government on October 4, 1882, it was 
explained that it was the intention of the Government to retain 
all necessary powers for dealing with any Board that failed in its duty—powers 
extending from simple remonstrance up to an absolute, though temporary, super- 
session of the defaulting body, and of course including such intermediate measures 
for the prevention of serious and persistent ueglect of duty as might be determined 
upon in consultation with Local Governments, 


An act for giving effect to the principles embodied in the Resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1882, has been passed for the Central Provinces. The 
legislation necessary in order to carry out the policy of the Resolution 
in the other provinces of India is in progress.° A wide latitude will 


¢ The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Local Self-Government policy are two 
subjects which have no real connection with each other. Nevertheless, the opposition 
to the extension of Local Self-Government may practically be said to date from the 
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be left to Local Governments in respect to the manner of giving 
effect to the principles of the Resolution of May 18, 1882, in the 
several provinces of India. 

Such are the main facts connected with the policy of Local Self- 
Government. That policy has been much misunderstood and misre- 
presented. Nevertheless between the Government and some, at all 
events, of its opponents a solid difference of opinion exists which no 
explanations will tend to minimise. 

In the first place, all those who hold that whate’er is best admi- 
nistered is best are, naturally enough, opposed to the policy. The 
indictment which Lord Lytton brought against the Government in 
the House of Lords on April 9, 1883, was based on the soundness of 
this maxim. With all deference to so high an authority, I venture 
to think that the experience of many countries might be cited to 
show the fallacy of this principle of government; and in no country 
is it more fallacious than in India. If we had wished to look wholly 
to the administrative, to the neglect of the political, aspect of 
government in India, we should never have let loose the journalist 
and the schoolmaster in the country. Lord Halifax's educational 
despatch of 1854 especially should never have been written. Having 
for the last twenty-five years at least turned on steam at high 
pressure, it would not now be wise to sit on the safety-valve. It will 
surely be wiser to be content with a relatively slow rate of progress 
and to carry the natives with us rather than to force on the work of 
local administration without their co-operation. The former certainly 
appears to me to be by far the most wisely conservative policy of the 
two. Local Boards and Committees may, in the words of the Resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1882, be very properly and wisely used as ‘ instru- 
anents of political and popular education.’ ’ 

Then, again, others will agree with Mr. Seton Karr, who holds 
that, if the policy set forth in the Resolution of May 18, 1882, suc- 
ceeds, it will not only be ‘ at the cost of much that lends attractive- 
ness to the life of a district officer’—surely an inconclusive argu- 
ment, even supposing it to be correct—but that ‘it will seriously 
affect the credit and stability of our dominion and our hold on the 


introduction into the Legislative Council of the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill on 
February 2, 1883. The Central Provinces Local ‘Self-Government Bill was finally 
passed on January 12, 1883. I make this observation because it has not unfre- 
quently been represented in India that the Central Provinces Bill, though un- 
objectionable, does not represent the original policy of the Government, but rather 
that policy as modified by the recent agitation. A reference to the dates which I 
have given above is sufficient to prove that this statement is unfounded. 

7 This expression has excited much adverse criticism. It was not used for the 
first time in the Resolution of May 18, 1882. Sir John and General Strachey 
speak of municipal institutions as ‘the first practical step in political education.’ 
(The Finances and Public Works of India, p. 8.) 
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attachment and loyalty of the people.’* My own opinion is that the 
policy will materially increase our hold on the attachment and loyalty 
of the people, and I may add that I do not believe that at any former 
time have the natives of India been more attached to British rule or 
more loyal to the Crown than they are at present. The newspaper 
abuse, of which we have recently heard a good deal, and which is 
much regretted by the best classes of natives, is directed, not against 
the Government, but against those Europeans who have vilified the 
natives, and whose conduct is, at least, quite as reprehensible as that 
of their extreme opponents. 

But the really strong opposition to the policy of Local Self- 
Government,—and I may add to the policy of Lord Ripon’s adminis- 
tration generally,—does not emanate from Conservatives of the type 
of Lord Lytton or Mr. Seton Karr. The outcry against this Bill must, 
indeed, be regarded as the explosion at last of long pent-up discon- 
tent. The Criminal Jurisdiction Bill was the spark which fired the 
mine. Local Self-Government and some other acts of Lord Ripon’s 
administration precipitated the explosion, as also did the fact that 
the Liberal party is in power in England. Anglo-Indian society is, 
generally speaking, Conservative. But the explosion must in any 
case have taken place before long. It has been preparing for many 
years, and is due to the resentment felt by a portion of the Anglo- 
Indian community at the philo-native tendencies of a succession of 
Viceroys, Secretaries of State, and Parliaments. Of these tendencies 
the constant pressure kept up to extend the sphere of employment for 
natives is perhaps that which has created the greatest amount of re- 
sentment. To quote one passage only in support of this view, the 
Indigo Planters’ Gazette of May 8, 1883, says :— 

A steady tendency, well-marked and widespread, has set in, not altogether 


with the advent of the present Government, but clearly traceable for years back, 
more or less well defined, to legislate for natives, &c. 


Two policies are possible in India. The one is the policy of those 
who hate the freedom of the press, who dread the progress of educa- 
tion,? and who watch with jealousy and alarm everything which tends, 
in however limited a degree, to give the natives of India a larger 
share in the management of their own affairs. Oderint dum metuant 
is the watchword of those who favour this policy.’ 


8 The National Review, April, 1883, p. 223. 

® I do not know why Sir Fitzjames Stephen (7he Times, March 1, 1883) included 
the ‘language lately held as to . . . education ’ amongst the symptoms which showed 
‘a determination to try to govern India upon principles inconsistent with the foun- 
dations on which British power rests.’ All that Lord Ripon’s Government has done 
is to appoint a Commission to inquire into the matter. It is high time that such an 
inquiry was instituted ; for, apart from other considerations, I cannot think it is 
politically wise to force on high education, whilst at the same time so little is done 
to temper the ignorance and credulity of the masses. 
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The fine lines which Claudian applied to the Roman Empire more 
fitly represent the alternative policy :— 


Hee est in gremio victos que sola recepit, 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
Matris, non domine, ritu; civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit. 


This is the policy of those who have established a free press, who 
have promoted education, who have admitted natives more and more 
largely to the public service in various forms, and who have favoured 
the extension of Local Self-Government. 

It would be an injustice to the Anglo-Indian community to say 
that the first of these two policies finds general favour amongst 
Englishmen in India. Such is not at all the case. Many officials, 
and no inconsiderable body of unofficials, whose views are repre- 
sented in such papers as the Bombay Gazette, the Times of India, 
and the Statesman, are in favour of dealing liberally with the 
natives. 

When there is opposition it frequently takes the form of agree- 
ment in the abstract, but disagreement as regards the particular point 
under discussion, on the ground that the reform is premature, that the 
Government is moving too fast, &c. I do not know that any respon- 
sible authority connected with the Government of India wishes to 
move too fast, and especially as regards Local Self-Government, I do 
not see how, supposing any move was to be made at all, it would have 
been possible to have moved more slowly and cautiously than under 
the plan actually adopted. But, in fact, it will often be found that 
those who adopt this line of argument are averse to any move at all. 
Lord Lawrence never said anything more true than when he wrote to 
Sir Erskine Perry in the following terms :— 


If anything is done, or attempted to be done, to help the natives, a general 
howl is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy and support 
there. . . . Every one is, in the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such-like 
excellent qualities, but when one comes to apply such principles, so as to affect 
anybody’s interests, then a change comes over them.?° 


But, apart from those whose moderate opposition is based on the 
undesirability of moving too fast in India, it cannot be doubted that 
a considerable section of the Anglo-Indian community, especially 
in Bengal, is opposed to the adoption of anything approaching to 
a liberal policy towards natives. The views of this party have 
found expression in speeches such as those delivered at the Townhall 
of Calcutta last February and in the writings of the Englishman 
and other newspapers in Bengal. I give one example in order to 
show the sort of opinions enunciated by this party. A writer, who 
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0 Life of Lord Lawrence, vol, ii. p. 550. 
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has adopted the somewhat inappropriate pseudonym of ‘ Britannicus,’!! 


says;— 

The only people who have any right to India are the British. . . . Privileges the 
so-called Indians have which we do not begrudge them, privileges which the 
generosity of the British has granted them, and for which they ought to be grate- 
ful, instead of clamouring for more and abusing the British if they do not get what 
they clamour for....I have heard much more disloyalty spoken by educated 
than by uneducated natives. This induced me to think that there was some 
truth in Montesquieu’s idea that education, in a despotic Government, is not only 
needless, but injurious, though I thought it ungenerous when I first read it. 


One of the stock arguments of this party is that the policy of 
recent Governments, and of the present Government in particular, 
may be summed up in the cry of ‘ India for the Indians.’ In con- 
sidering this argument everything depends upon what is meant by 
‘India for the Indians.’ If, as is often stated,” it implies the 
execution of a series of reforms with the deliberate intention of even- 
tually retiring from India, then all I have to say is that I have never 
heard of any responsible authority who entertained any such inten- 
tion. All we have to consider now is whether we shall or shall not 
adopt the miserable policy of refusing to do anything to elevate the 
condition of the natives of India for fear lest at some remote period we 
shall have trained them to govern themselves without our assistance. 

But there is another sense in which the cry of ‘India for the 
Indians’ has some practical significance, and is in entire harmony with 
the creed of the best Anglo-Indian statesmen past and present. I 
mean the sense which implies the recognition of only one standard to 
which the solution of all Indian questions should be referred, and that 
standard is that every Indian question should be decided with refer- 
ence solely to the true interests of the natives of India. In adopting 
this standard it is not at all to be inferred that we should always do 
what the natives of India wish. Farfromit. The adoption of Free- 
trade is a case in point. There are probably very few natives in 
India, and there are not many Anglo-Indians, who believe in the 
advantages of Free-trade so far as India is concerned.'* They fail 
to grasp the conclusive, but occasionally subtle, arguments which 
prove the fallacy of Protection. We were, however, quite justified in 

1 Many passages more violent than that which I have given above might be 
quoted from the newspapers, but I select from one of the numerous letters of 
‘Britannicus,’ because those letters have been thought sufficiently important to be 
republished. The sentiments expressed by ‘ Britannicus’ have been frequently ap- 
proved by other writers, and may, I think, without injustice be taken to some extent 
as representing generally the opinions of a section of the European community, and 
nct those of a single individual. 

#” For instance, the Indigv Planters’ Gazette of May 1, 1883, says that the 
Local Self-Government policy is intended ‘to prepare the way for that time when, 
England’s mission in the East being accomplished, she will retire from its “coral 
strand,”’ &e. 

8 A good deal of abuse which is often unjust, and is certainly ungenerous, is not 
unfrequently levelled at the class of educated natives whom we have ourselves 
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imposing Free-trade on India, because there could not be a shadow of 
doubt that the adoption of that measure was in the true interests of 
the natives of India. 

There are probably few people who would not admit in the 
abstract that these principles are sound enough. But, as Lord 
Lawrence said, the difficulties begin when any question arises of 
putting principles into practice. In practice no inconsiderable body 
of Englishmen would act upon the principle of ‘ India for the Anglo- 
Indians.’ The real issue which is now at stake is whether this is for 
the future to be the guiding principle of the British Government in 
India, or whether, as heretofore, the true interests of the natives of 
India are to be our first consideration. The decision lies, in the first 
instance, with the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, ultimately, with Parliament and public opinion in England. 
For my own part I think that any compromise with the extreme anti- 
native spirit which has recently developed itself amongst a section of 
the English community in India is neither possible nor desirable, and 
that any attempt to reverse the moderate and liberal policy of the 
past would be a grave political error. 

Unquestionably the conduct of that policy will, year by year, 
become more difficult. No one who watches the signs of the times 
in India with even moderate care can doubt that we have entered 
upon a period of change. The spread of education, the increasing 
infiuence of a free press, the substituting of legal for discretionary 
administration, the progress of railways and telegraphs, the easier 
communication with Europe, and the more ready influx of European 
ideas, are beginning to produce a marked effect upon the people. 
New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are being called forth. 
The power of vublic opinion is growing daily. Such a condition of 
affairs is one in which the task of Government, and especially of a 
despotic Government, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. To 
move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous still. 
The problem is how to deal with this new-born spirit of progress, raw 
and superficial as in many respects it is, so as to direct it intoa 
right course, and to derive from it all the benefits which its develop- 
ment is capable of ultimately conferring upon the country, and at 
the same time to prevent it from becoming, through blind indiffer- 
ence or stupid repression, a source of serious political danger. It is 
only what ought to be expected by every thoughtful man that after 
fifty years of a free press and thirty years of expanding education, with 
European ideas flowing into the country on every side, and old 
indigenous customs, habits, and prejudices breaking down, changes 
created. I should like to say, therefore, that natives of India do not, as many people 
appear to think, always use their education in order to make the worse appear the 
better cause. Zhe Liberal, a newspaper published at Calcutta, and which represents 
the views of the Brahmo Somaj, a highly educated class, has persistently advocated 
Free-trade principles, 
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should be taking place in the thoughts, the desires, and the aims of 
the intelligent and educated men of the country, which no wise and 
cautious Government can afford to disregard, and to which they 
must gradually adapt their system of administration, if they do not 
wish to see it shattered by forces which they have themselves called 
into being, but which they have failed to guide and control. 


EvELYN BAnInG. 


Vor. XI[V.—No. 80. 
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CLOUDS OVER ARCADY. 


Waite turning out a box of cuttings from newspapers a few days ago 
I came upon two letters on the Land Question, one by Mr. Shav- 
Lefevre, the other, in reply, by Sir James Caird, which appeared in 
the Times during the month of November, 1881. I had forgotten all 
about them, as the larger part of my fellow-creatures have done long 
ago, and because I had forgotten them I read them again. Why had 
I originally cut them out and laid them in lavender? On re-perusal, 
it became clear enough why. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had asserted unhesi- 
tatingly of the agricultural labourers that ‘the best labourers have 
been drawn away to the towns, have found employment on the rail- 
ways or have emigrated, and those who remain behind are the less 
intelligent and the least skilful.’ Sir James Caird had answered, ‘I 
cannot agree with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre that, though their numbers 
have been diminished by the attractions of more lucrative employ- 
ment, they have become less skilful or effective.’ 

It is a great comfort to find two such authorities on the land 
question agreeing upon anything; for we live in an age when it is 
quite enough for most of us to hear that our next-door neighbour has 
expressed himself decidedly upon any subject—‘ from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter ’"—to feel ourselves impelled to contradict him at all 
hazards. ‘ Madam,’ said a devout polemic to a garrulous Salvationist, 
‘St. Paul is against you; he suffers not a woman to preach!’ ‘¢ Ah! 
but I differ from Paul there,’ was the prompt rejoinder. Just s0. 
We live now not to agree, but to differ. ‘Confound facts, I don’t 
believe ’em,’ enables us all to start fair on the shoreless sea of intel- 
lectual Nihilism. 

In the letters referred to above, however, we find the eminent 
writers agreeing in one thing—namely, that the nwmbers of the agri- 
cultural labourers in this country have diminished. The question at 
which they are at issue is whether, as a class, the labourers have 
deteriorated. I am surprised that Sir James Caird should have 
ventured to make a question of what Mr. Shaw-Lefevre assumes un- 
hesitatingly to be an admitted fact. No! I am not surprised—I am 
surprised at nothing in controversy. Talk about the invention of 
printing or of the steam-engine What are these discoveries when 
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compared with the simplification of dialectics which this generation 
has arrived at, whereby a disputant can always cut the ground from 
under those who stand upon statistics, by blowing their statistics into 
the air with the mighty explosive of a flat contradiction ? 

We who live apart from the enlightened, we who moon away 
in our corners, munching our boiled beef and carrots, have a sort of 
suspicion that if the volume of yonder brook were to be seriously 
diminished, we should find it harder to fill our pitcher with the 
sparkling water that was once dipped up so easily. Somehow the mud 
would be nearer us; somehow there would be more mud than there 
used to be; somehow the stream would be more clouded than of yore. 
But then ‘ an illustration is not an argument,’ and so, when we have 
resorted to it, we are apt to run away from it—we shyly retire to our 
interior, and, like the parrot, we hold our peace and think the more. 

Here, however, is one admission made by both sides. The agri- 
cultural labourers in this country have actually diminished in 
numbers within the memory of men, let us say, not yet in their 
dotage; and this numerical falling off has come to pass while the 
population of the country at large has increased enormously, and 
while the area of land under tillage has also increased largely. Nor 
isthis all. The falling off in the number of the agricultural labourers 
has gone on, spite of the remarkable upward movement in their 
wages, which have increased in a far higher ratio than those of any 
other class. 

Before we begin to discuss the question which the two gentlemen 
have not settled—the question of the effect of this decrease in the 
volume of agricultural labour upon the quality of the supply—it 
seems advisable that we should first attempt to account for so curious 
a phenomenon, and investigate its causes. Though I say causes 
advisedly, yet I never can use the plural without a certain sheepish 
hesitation, and I am fain to tell the reader why. 

In Arcady we have an institution called "/evens, when the labourers 
knock off work for awhile, sit under a hedge in company, and make 
pretence of enjoying a social meal. Like Hindoos, they dislike being 
looked at when eating—as most of us do for that matter—but when 
they have done they are open to a talk. It came to pass that I found 
myself one day in the midst of a company who were chewing the cud 
—or, if you prefer it, smoking their pipes—after the usual consump- 
tion of victuals, and I stopped to talk. Among the company was 
Surly Ben ; and Ben’s confréres looked slyly at him when the parson 
joined them, for Ben has a name to keep up for blunt rudeness to 
all who accost him. He soon got his chance. In the course of our 
rambling talk, one man had asked why a neighbouring vicar had 
barely sixteen shillings week from his cure, while the tithes were 
collected all the same. ‘That’s a large question,’ I began, and was 
going to explain, when Surly Ben broke in fiercely, ‘There ye are 
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agin wi’ your large questions. I’ve heerd that lots o’ times when J 
want to gnaw the reason whoi. Yow keep a talkin’ o’ causes when there 
aint on’y one cause for one thing. You might as well talk o’ a hog 
having three fathers !’ 

Since that day, whenever I have found it necessary to speak of 
causes, I have never been able to forget the hog. And yet Surly 
Ben was wrong; and for the decrease in the number of our agricul- 
tural labourers more than one cause must be assigned. 

Sir James Caird assigns but one cause, and herein he shows himself 
a supporter of Surly Ben’s dialectic method. He accounts for the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labour market on the simple hypothesis that ‘the 
attractions of more lucrative employment’ will suffice to explain it, 
If I could believe that the one and only consideration influencing 
the movements of any class was the consideration of how many shillings 
a week was to be lost or gained by taking any step in life, I should 
be tempted to despair of that class, and in my own mind tabulate 
it as ‘dangerous.’ Just in proportion as men get to look upon all 
things in heaven and earth as reducible simply to a money value, in 
that proportion do they become degraded, morally, intellectually, 
even physically—they are past praying for. It is bad enough to have 
to confess that among our labourers there has sprung up a mean and 
sordid way of talking which they have adopted from their leaders; 
but I suspect that there is more brag in it than conviction, and I am 
sure that in Arcady the men are not yet wholly given over to the lust 
of coin pur et simple. Nevertheless it is undeniable that ‘ the attrac- 
tions of mere lucrative employment’ have to be taken into account. 
The agricultural labourer has been drawn away from his village home 
by the attraction of higher wages. This was much more the case ten 
or fifteen years ago than it isnow. Then the inflation of our coal 
and iron trade, and the ‘ leaps and bounds’ of our exports, of which 
we heard so much, produced a demand for labour at prices which 
could not possibly be kept up; and, with the change in the conditions 
of the labour market, wages in the great centres of manufacturing 
industry have seriously fallen. Meanwhile the wages of the agricul- 
turist have risen materially. Mr. Gladstone never made a truer remark 
than when he declared—lI forget when or where—that the wages of 
clerks, copyists, and all who live by the pen must inevitably fall lower 
and lower as education becomes general in the community. Every 
year the competition for every stool in a counting-house, and every job 
of copying that has to be done, and every index that has to be made, 
becomes more and more keen. Does any exhausted writer for the 
press want to have a good subject for an article, let me recommend 
him to try his hand at ‘ The Experiences of a Law Stationer ; or, the 
Romance of Twopence a Folio.’ 

The mere difference in the weekly earnings of the townsman and 
the villager has certainly been greatly exaggerated, and the attraction 
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of more lucrative employment has greatly decreased, and has a 
tendency to decrease still more. 

Is there nothing else besides mere money that has drawn, and is 
drawing, the agriculturist to the towns ? When Horace’s steward found 
himself bored to death in the Sabine farm, and begged and prayed to 
be sent to town once more, the poet never said a word about increase 
of pay. There was no question of wages. 













Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, tootle te tootle the fife, 
Oh, a day in the city square, there is no such pleasure in life ! 









That was the steward’s view of the case— 








Something to see, by Bacchus, something to hear at least ; 
There the whole day long one’s life is a perfect feast ; 
While up at a villa one lives, I maintain, no more than a beast. 






So itwas; soit is! Theswainsof Arcady have a hankering to see 
the big world and to move among the masses. The noise and con- 
flict, the glare and flare, the gas and the shop windows, the circus, and 
the crowds, the savoury tit-bits, so toothsome and succulent, that are to 
be had for a groat, whose like comes only rarely from the parson’s lady 
in the village when sickness and old age put forth their special appeal ; 
the cheap trains and the loud talk, the romping and the bundling, the 
novelty, the license, the nearness of vice, in which he who is so in- 
clined may indulge without compunction or fear of rebuke or any 
sense of shame ; these are the things that attract far more than the 
mere consideration of another shilling a week. They attract, but are 
they likely to improve hii, the rollicking blade of the country, who 
has got a notion that it is a fine thing ‘to see life ? ’°— 
























Fornix et uncta popina 
Incutiunt urbis desiderium. 












But much more powerful than the attraction of lucre, or dissipa- 
tion and amusement, is the hope of a future which the towns hold out 
to the deserving. ‘Tain’t as if my son John lays by, as you may 
say ; he’s just as hard work to make two ends meet as Sam has here 
at home. But you see as Sam ‘Il never be no better, and John ‘Il 
never be no wuss!’ That was Widow Rossin’s way of putting it. 
John is in the police force in London, Sam is an agricultural 
labourer. The one has a future, the other has none. Therefore 
there is no difficulty in supplying the police force with the very best 
young men Arcady can breed. It is not the pay but the prospect, 
the promotion by merit, the recognition of faithful service, the appre- 
ciation of moral character, the pension for old age; these are the 
boons which the countryman knows nothing of. For the most skilful 
and trustworthy, equally as for the most drunken sot who is a byword 
to his neighbours, there is absolutely no career. No career nor 
differentiation. ‘The sturdy giant who could do the work of three, 
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whose tidy wife takes a pride in keeping the home ‘respectable, 
who spells out the newspaper in the evening with his children craw]. 
ing and romping about him, gets just as much and no more per 
week than the shambling and scrofulous shirk whom you may find any 
night soaking at the pothouse till his little boy goes to fetch him 
away, when his ragged wife, tired of whimpering, sends for her 
fuddled man and gets cursed for her pains. Character goes for no- 
thing in Arcady. Nobody cares two straws about a man’s antecedents, 
It is as little reproach to Dick Styles that he has been three times in 
gaol as it was in Dick’s eyes that Polly Beck had had five children in 
a miscellaneous kind of a way when he married her. Dick is an 
habitual drunkard ; his first wife died and left him with two children, 
the eldest three years old. Dick had so bad a character that no one 
would be his housekeeper; the neighbours ‘did for’ the poor 
children. In ten days Dick’s patience was exhausted. Off he walked 
to the union workhouse, got admission on some pretext to the 
women’s ward, and gave out that he wanted a wife and wouldn’t go 
till he had got one. An eager crowd of females offered themselves, 
He picked out the prettiest. ‘What’s your name?’ ‘Polly Beck, 
‘How many children?’ ‘Three!’ ‘ Who's the father?’ ‘Don't 
know! I had two by Jack the butcher, they died, and he took up 
with a Norman—many blessings on her! T’other three ain’t so very 
big.’ In less than an hour Dick, Polly, and the three little ones 
marched out together happily. At the registrar’s office, within a 
month, Polly became Mrs. Styles, and turned out not such a bad 
wife. For Dick was only a drunkard, and she was an audacious, high- 
spirited little woman, who, with all her faults, had a knack of 
making the best of a bad bargain. When she was confined with her 
fourth child by Mr. Styles, she and the child would certainly have 
died of cold if we had not provided blankets and the barest neces- 
saries in that bitter winter. 

Of course my readers will say I’m romancing. People never 
believe you when you tell them the simple truth. ‘No! no! Jack, 
you can’t take in your old granny that way,’ said the old woman to 
the sailor boy. ‘Mermaids and sea-serpeants, and sich, I have heerd 
tell on ; but flying fish—No! no! no! Jack, that’s too much!’ 

The point in this case, however, is that Dick took his day’s wages 
with the most saint-like man in the parish—if such a man there 
was. If he chose to spend them in beer that would make a London 
drayman thin in four-and-twenty hours, that was his look-out. 


A man’s a man for a’ that. 


I never heard of an employer asking after the moral character of an 
agricultural labourer. I’ve more than once heard it given as a reason 
why a man should be set on a job that he had just come out of gaol, 
and ‘ he'd be on the rates soon if you were too hard on him.’ 
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If the towns draw young men away from the country by the old 
lures which always have had a fascination for the rustic; the great 
promises held out by far-distant lands invite others by the hopes 
they present of brilliant prospects for the adventurous. But it is 
noticeable that emigration is very much less in fashion than it used 
to be. Indeed, it is not always prudent to suggest the advisability of 
































for no- going abroad. In Arcady people are often very indignant indeed at 
edents being advised to emigrate. ‘What for do ye want me to be a exile? 
mes in [ain’t got in no daibles,' was said to me not so very long ago by a 
ren in wrathful father of a family who has a somewhat hard time of it with 
is an a prolific wife, a large appetite, and an insatiable thirst for some- 
Idren, thing else than knowledge. ‘I ain’t a going to work like a slave out 
lo one there. They none on ’em comes back. They writes home a time or 
poor two, and then we never hear no more about ’em. Fares as if they 
alked mos’ of em goes up country, and they tell me as when they’ve got’em 
» the they has to work till they drops, and then they kangaroos eats ’em. 
't go I ain’t a-goin’ to be a exile.’ Where he got that melodious word from, 
lves, the Muses know, not I. Explain it how we may, it is undeniable 
eck,’ that disinclination to emigrate is growing stronger in East Anglia. 
Jon’t An Arcadian who has once got a house over his head and children 
Kk up about him is hard to move. 
very But are there no forces to drive men away from the country ? 
ones That seems to me a much more serious question than the other. 
a8 That our country villages are beyond compare less attractive than 
bad they used to be is one thing; but why should they be repulsive ? 
gh- That they have fewer attractions than the towns to the rising 
of generation needs no proving. There is to my mind nothing more 
her pathetic in our village life than the entire absence of healthy gaiety. 
” In Arcady one never hears people laugh. They snigger and grin 
_ sometimes, and then turn away as if ashamed of themselves; but 
they never laugh. Now and then the sound of bawling and horse- 
ed play greets one as one passes the public-house, but even that is rare. 
ck, Now and then there is a rough wit combat in the harvest-field, which 
to for the most part ends in high words ; but there is no laughter. The 
rd swains of modern Arcady are very, very, very grim, they are no 
longer laughing animals. Games among adults are as rare as stage- 
- coaches. I do not know of a skittle-alley in Norfolk. Here and 
” there an energetic young parson starts a cricket club, and as long as 
- he continues to play and do all the work the thing goes on in a 
languid and intermittent way. If he gives it up it falls to pieces, 
and the young fellows do not seem to care. You may see half-a- 
: dozen hulking young men literally sprawling in the ditch smoking 
a 1 Tam unable. to explain this word or its derivation. One frequently hears it. 







Sometimes it seems to mean scrapes, sometimes conviction by the magistrate. I 
have had diableries suggested as its source, but I never heard of a genuine Norfolk 
expression derived from the French. 
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their pipes, and sunning themselves on their stomachs in the summer 
evenings, doing the only thing they have any power of doing— 
nothing. Do you wonder if these young fellows get tired of it, and 
vaguely find it dull ? 

But look at the—what must I call them ?—the places where 
these young fellows are born and take their meals in and sleep in— 
Houses ?—Faugh! Houses? Why you may see whole rows of 
hovels in no one of which would any farmer in the parish put his 
nag for a single night without indignant protest—rows of hovels 
where there are only two rooms, one above and one below. I could 
point to three of these disgraceful tenements immediately contiguons 
to one another, in each of which, by a strange coincidence, there 
were lately a father, mother, and seven children all sleeping in a 
single room. In one case the mother produced an eighth child in 
the night, her only helper being her daughter, a girl of fourteen, 
who did her best while the father ran to fetch the midwife! You 
may tell me that things are worse in the towns. What if they are? 
Two wrongs do not make one right. I do not. stop to dwell upon the 
fact that the wretched beings who crowd the horrible garrets in 
London or Liverpool are the lowest and worst of their class, and 
these poor villagers are often among the best. But this I do say 
emphatically, that there may be some excuse for this hideous crowd- 
ing of human beings in the towns, there is no excuse for it in the 
country, where land is sold by the acre not by the square inch. 

It is a great injustice to the landed gentry as a class to lay all the 
blame of this disgraceful state of things at their door. There may 
be, and there is, a great want of cottages for the labourers upon the 
large estates and in some of the close parishes, but the worst hovels 
are invariably owned by small proprietors ; jobbers who have saved a 
few hundreds of pounds; village shopkeepers, whose only notion of 
investment is buying a few acres and running up a row of cottages by 
the roadside ; little people in the neighbouring towns who have scraped 
together enough to retire upon, and who like to talk of their tenants. 
These are the owners of the worst houses, and they are precisely the 
people who cannot afford to improve them, and who are compelled to 
exact the utmost farthing of rent from the occupier. The squirearchy 
may have something to answer for in leaving the labourer on their 
estates without a house at all, but they excuse themselves for not 
building because they would be ashamed to run up the infamous cabins 
which they see elsewhere, and while times are hard they must wait 
for the turn—which never comes—when they will do what they can. 
Meanwhile the rising generation grovel in the old clachans—for they 
are no better—and at the edge of the breezy heath, where the bees 
hum and the meadow-sweet’s fragrance fills the air, and up above in 
the blue the lark hides himself in his rapture of song, 


The poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex like swine. 
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As the young people grow up to manhood and womanhood, do 
you wonder that they find themselves driven out rather than drawn 
away? You who preach progress and education, and who believe in 
the efficacy of the one and in the promise of the other, would you 
seriously wish them to be content ? 

Closely connected with the squalor of the labourers’ dwellings is 
another matter which must not be passed by. I refer to the distances 
which men have to walk to and from their work. In our Norfolk 
parishes, as elsewhere, the church originally was the centre of the 
town; it stood within easy access of all the inhabitants, the houses 
nestled round it, the farms were rarely a mile off. As a rule the 
tillers of the land were all within hail. But times have changed, and 
now it isa common sight to see a church in Norfolk standing gaunt 
and lonely, with not a house within a mile of it.? 

The labourers in such places live at the very edge of the parish on 
little strips of land that have been stolen from the common fields 
generations back, and so been lost to the manor. In a hundred 
instances the title to these insignificant estates would be found very 
defective, but the holding title serves the present possessor’s purpose, 
and as long as he can cling to his ownership he need not fear dis- 
turbance. I know one parish where seven-tenths of the inhabitants 
live in houses built on strips of waste which have been appropriated 
in former times. In one instance a row of five cottages, belonging 
now to a small publican, has been erected, and the land stolen almost 
in the memory of living men. The consequence of this displace- 
ment of domicile and of the absence of home accommodation attached 
to the several farms, is that the number of miles walked by a 
labourer in the course of a year is sometimes startling. 

‘You don’t seem to have any place for your cowman to live in,’ 
I said inquiringly the other day to a good old farmer of the old sort, 
who has long passed his threescore years and ten, and whose house- 
hold consists of himself, an aged sister, and a maiden aunt. ‘No!’ 
he replied, gaily. ‘Some folks would think it a lonesome sort of a 
place ; but we’re used to it, you see. No; my cowkeeper he comes 
from B——., a little better than three miles off, but my horsekeeper,’ 
he added, with sprightly cheerfulness, ‘he don’t live so far not by a 
great deal, he don’t live—well!—I should think, not so very much 
more than two miles and a half!’ 

And this, observe, every day of their lives. 
miles and the other five, or respectively 2,290 and 1,825 miles in 
the course of a twelvemonth. In another case, much worse than 
this, where a father and son worked at the same farm together, J 









































The one walked six 















2 There was actually one instance of a church not four miles from Norwich which 
had its lead stripped off in broad daylight some twenty years ago by a gang of 
thieves, who came with a cart and carried off their plunder, and, I | elicve, were never 






caught. 
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calculated that in less than five years the aggregate number of miles 
covered by the two in merely walking to and from their work would 
reach round the world. Think of the waste of energy, of muscular 
tissue, of nerve force, of actual time taken out of what the em- 
ployer bargains for or the employed has to give. Think of the 
weary shambling through the mud and rain and blinding sleet and 
snow, of the wet clothes and the soaked dinner in the basket, and 
the dreary, pounding back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick 
and the doctor having to be fetched, and the roof overhead letting 
in the steady drip, drip, drip, when the poor sleeper lays himself 
down at last. Aye, one naturally thinks of these things, but who 
thinks of the cost of shoe-leather? Say two thousand miles only in 
the year—who pays for that ? Would our experience of such a life as 
this, though we were as used to it as the eels were to being skinned, 
help to make many of us love the romance of the thing, or would 
it drive most of us away when we had a chance to ‘ fresh woods and 


astures new ’ ? ve 
P O dura messorum ilia! 


I may be asked—as I often have been asked—‘If these things are 
so, how is it that any labourers stay in the villages at all? Who do 
stay ?’ 

The reply to that has to do with the point in dispute between 


Sir James Caird and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Sir James denies that the 
agricultural labourers have deteriorated. He speaks as an authority on 
such matters, and he speaks, I presume, on much wider induction 
than I can pretend to have made. But if in the last thirty years 
the agricultural labourers in East Anglia have not deteriorated, then 
the commonly received belief in the connection between cause and 
effect must be a delusion. 

From the parish in which I write thirty-one sons of the soil 
have been enrolled as London policemen in thirty years. What 
does that mean? It means that these young men, who were the 
very pick of the parish—men not only of splendid physique but 
of approved character; men above the average in intelligence and 
education, have been taken from us never to return. Why should 
they return? They will be fathers of families elsewhere, and their 
sturdy sons will push their way, but not in the country village at the 
plough’s tail. During these same thirty years the men who have 
emigrated across the seas have in all cases been the men of enterprise, 
intelligence, and sobriety. America does not want and will not have 
paupers and ragamuffins. We retain the sediment; the vicious, the 
immoral, the men whose character is not above suspicion, the sickly, 
the depraved, the dissipated and profligate, the roughs who would 
have been poachers in the days when poaching paid. The old men 
who are getting a little past work in Arcady are as different a race 
from the young men who now pass for able-bodied labourers—as 
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different as a German is from a Hottentot. They are perfectly care- 
less—that is, they literally care for nothing; they have no object to 
live for-—the only sentiment you can arouse in them is anger against 
some real or imagined wrong. Then they seek passionately for a victim, 
and their hatred once raised they never forgive. The rising genera- 
tion of Arcadians are in a far more dangerous and inflammable 
condition than the world outside has any suspicion of. ‘ Daniel, 
what do you like best in all the world?’ I said to a youth of nine- 
teen, who has taken to rowdyism only because his leisure time hung 
heavily on his hands. He stared at me vacantly, sniggered, hesitated, 
then he answered frankly, ‘I dunno what yer main. I ain’t no call 
to like things, hev 1?’ ‘ Well, but I suppose there are some people 
you like, aren’t there? You must like somebody, don’t you?’ He 
spate upon the ground as Arcadians are wont to do in a difficulty. 
‘IJ dunno as no one ha’ done anythin’ for me as I should loik ’em 
for? There’s lots on ’em as don’t loik me particler, and there’s lots 
on em as I shouldn’t moind where they went to. I ain’t a-goin’ to 
loik them as don’t loik me!’ It was a dreadful answer, and, as I 
walked away, I asked myself, Have these young fellows got to dis- 
believe altogether in Love? 

Some of the strongest and adventurous among our Arcadians seek 
employment, and find it during the autumn and winter months, at 
the great malthouses of Messrs. Tenor, Treble, & Co., in Beertown. 
They have a bad reputation for coarseness and rowdyism, and they 
live in a sort of barrack, where they keep to themselves, and are 
shunned by the more respectable of the permanent employés. They are 
all unmarried, and when the malting season is over they are taken 
away in masses by special train and sent back to the far East. These 


men are a rough lot, but they are not by any means our worst summer 


labourers. When they return in the spring they return with more 
knowledge of the world than they took with them; they are more 
good-humoured, more reasonable, less sullen than the stay-at- 
homes, and, above all, they are not afraid of work, though they are 
roamers. There is nothing more conspicuous or more to be deplored 
in the change that has come over our Arcady than in the way in 
which men and women denounce hard work as almost the greatest of 
evils. The reluctance to face toil and sustained exertion is, I am 
persuaded, one of the most powerful deterrents to those who otherwise 
would be glad enough to go to ‘furrin parts.’ ‘ What’s the use o’ my 
goin’ to ’Meriky if I got to work as I done here? Whoi, they make 
you work all day long, folks tell me, same as my father used to work. 
I mean to say as no man hadn’t ought to work like that! Wittles? 
Oh ah! That ain’t all! Yow mind them wittles as you brought me 
in the basket, time as I was so bad? “ Bless the Lord!” ses I, “ Vl 
hev a belly full!” Now you'll hardly credit it, but I laid and cried 
that night cos I cwdn’t, no, I railly ewdn’t swaller it all—I had to wait 
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till next morning—sure as you’re a-sittin’ there. Well, and that’s 
what I’m a-thinkin’. What’s the use of your hevin’ a heap of wittles 
and you that tired as you ain’t no stomach for ’em?’ 
I am fain here to make a digression, for I do not think any one 
could appreciate the force of Abram Gaunt’s remarks who did not 
know the astonishing powers of digestion possessed by some Arcadians, 
the incredible bulk of food that they will make away with at a 
sitting, and the pride they sometimes take in the consumption of 
mere mass. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Aylsham lived a 
certain Jerry Eke, whose appetite was said to be superhuman, and 
whose prowess at harvest suppers was the boast and wonder and envy of 
the villagers round. It came to pass that at a farmers’ market dinner 
the talk turned upon Mr. Eke’s performances, when some one present 
protested that what had been narrated was impossible. ‘ Impossible!’ 
said another. ‘Ill bet you five pounds Jerry Eke will eat a calf at 
a sitting.’ The wager was taken, and the preliminaries were arranged. 
The calf—let us hope only a baby calf—was killed; the bones were 
cut out, the flesh was chopped into minute particles, and apportioned 
into seventeen enormous pasties, whose outer crust was a thin film 
of batter made lovely and tempting to every sense, but carefully kept 
from any ingredients that could cloy the palate. Jerry was called in, 
he having agreed to the wager with evident delight, and was told he 
might fall to. He did so, and steadily gorged. He had made no 
difficulty of the first nine pasties, but when a tenth was brought in 
he seemed to flag. To the horror of his backers, he sighed and 
looked perplexed. It was but for a moment; he desired only to 
expostulate. ‘I say, Mas’r, I ain’t got nothing to say agin them poys, 
I loik ’em amazin’; but I’m a-thinkin’ et’s abaywt time as I should 
begin upon that ther calf!’ 

Abram Gaunt would have been glad enough to ‘ begin upon that 
there calf,’ but not even the bribe of a bullock would have reconciled 
him to the prospect of having to work ten hours a day for it. 

With the increasing dislike to labour and the increasing want of 
any pride or indeed any interest in their work, there is among our 
Arcadians a growing envy of every one who may be supposed to belong 
to the leisure classes, or to be in the enjoyment of private property. 
The agitation for disendowment of the Church, when it is addressed 
to the labourers, never pretends to be concerned with religious con- 
victions. The agitators have discovered that as between the Meeting- 
house and the Church the two may fight it out till doomsday; but 
the labourer will take less interest in the issue than he would ina 
dog fight. The chapels, unhappily, are at least as empty as the 
churches. The Meetingers may succeed in laughing or sneering the 
young men away from the one, but they are powerless to draw him to 
the other. ‘I hope you go to chapel, John,’ said I to a shaggy sot 
one day ‘ What for should I go to chapel?’ he asked with some 
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ferceness. ‘Why? Because you never come to church; and I'd 
ten times rather see you go to chapel than go nowhere, man.’ ‘Ah! 
Would you ? but I wouldn’t, and that’s jest where it is. Go to chapel? 
Whoi, they ain’t no better than other folk as stays away. I'd as lief 
go to church as there—aye, and liefer—that I would!’ 

I have never once heard an Arcadian of any grade—high or low 
—however blatant his tirades against the Church might be, however 
unmeasured his language, however ferocious the cruelty of hate with 
which he seemed to hurl himself body and soul against the parsons— 
I say I have never once heard such an one even suggest what might 
be done with the tithes if they were confiscated or with the glebe 
lands if they were taken away from their present owners. The cry is 
simply the cry of the leveller and the Nihilist. It is ‘Down with 
them! down with them, even to the ground!’ The farmers, as a 
class, see more and more clearly every year that spoliation could not 
help them. ‘ How can you explain it, sir?’ said one of them to me 
the other day, ‘that the people who talk so much against the tithes 
are the people who don’t pay them?’ ‘If they should take the tithes 
away,’ said another, ‘ they’d better by half hand ’em over to the land- 
lords at once and have done with it. If there were no clergy we 
should not be a penny the better, and I reckon we should want ’em 
back again before they’d been gone very long.’ 

I do not for a moment believe that the feeling against the clergy 
which the demagogues have done so much to stir up in some quarters 
has anything at all to do with convictions remotely resembling 
religious scruples. It is simply and entirely the expression of intense 
dislike at the existence of any social inequalities. It is the mere revolt 
against any upper class by members of the lower. The farmer who 
holds a thousand acres, and so is reckoned a gentleman, is not a whit 
more popular than the parson. Nor would the gentry escape the 
outspoken hatred of the labourer, but that they are so few in number 
and now so seldom reside upon their estates. But the swains of Arcady 
have no love for the landlords. ‘ Thet du hull-ly pet me aywt, thet 
du!’ said a scowling hedger to a friend of mine a year or two ago. 
He was following with his fiery eye the carriage of Lady S » who 
with a friend had just driven by. ‘ What puts you out, David?’ said 
the other. ‘What? Whoi, hayw thet should tyake tew men and tew 
harses to cyart they two women abaywt.’ The brutal coarseness of 
the fellow was all the more shocking because the lady who had just 
passed had been, and is, and always will be, emphatically a generous 
friend of the poor, and was proverbial for her delicate tact and 





gracious courtesy. 
This is by no means the only instance that has come under my 


notice of an ominous hatred of ‘ carriage folks’ which is smouldering 
among the labourers. ‘ What call ha’ he got for tew harses? He 
ain’t no better nor we. His father were on’y a labouring man same 
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as my husband.’—‘ My good woman, wouldn’t you be proud enough 
if your husband, by his own industry, and character, and cleverness, 
could ride in his carriage, and take you along with him?’ She 
turned on me savagely. ‘You know well enough as he'll never du 
that, or you wuldn’t ast me. Ridin’ in a dickey cart’s enow for him 
and me. We don’t hold wi’ ridin’ abaywt in carr’ges!’ In another 
case reported to me the schoolmaster of a large parish, a highly 
respectable man, gave dire offence and was hooted at by the labourers 
because he set up a pony gig. ‘Ah! There he go a ridin’ abaywt like 
a getleman. Goo along wi’ you!’ 

It may be said that all this sullen discontent, this surrender of 
themselves to hatred and passion, always was characteristic of the 
peasantry whenever they found leaders who appealed to the bad in 
them, and wanted to use them for their own purposes. Of course, it 
must always be the case that the countryman is moved rather by 
passion than reason, and that if you are to get at him at all you must 
‘give it him hot and strong.’ In Arcady not one man in a thousand 
can argue on the simplest question for ten minutes, but not one ina 
hundred thousand can follow another’s argument for ten seconds, 
The poor fellows are the dupes of the shallowest thetoric, but Logic 
they can no more understand than they can understand the Differen- 
tial Calculus. 

Ah! You shud ha’ heerd him a-goin’ on last night ; him as the 
teetotal gentlemen from London sent daywn as our depytation. Lor’, 
thet were surprisin’!’ The speaker was a dear old ranting preacher, 
a great friend of mine. ‘ Well, Tack, what did he say?’ ‘Say? 
Bless the Lord! he had ’em abaywt Timothy! “ You tell me,” ses 
he, “‘as Paul wrote that ther letter to Timothy, as Timothy was to 
take to wine bibbing. Nayw, let any man,” ses he, “ prove to me 
as Timothy minded what Paul said, and [ll ha’ no more pledges. 
Ah !” ses he, “ I gnaw what Timothy did. He read that there letter 
and he says, same as I shud—What, me take to drinking? I ainta- 
going to du it, not fora thaywsand Pauls I ain’t. Timothy war a man, 
he war—he took that there letter and he hull’d it away from him !”’ 

This is the kind of stuff that takes the rustic by storm. ‘It’s 
war we're in, not politics,’ and the agitator understands the prudence 
of carrying on that war in the enemy’s country and the wisdom of 
‘ blackguarding the other side.’ Reason and argument ?—He leaves 
such processes to those who believe in them; his appeals are to 
passion and prejudice. ‘Give me the making of a nation’s songs, 
and I care but little who makes their laws,’ was a saying of one who 
did his work in his day. But the mob orator says, ‘Give me the 
stomach and gall of the labourers to work upon, and let who will 
try to stir their brains and their heart!’ 

Till lately, though the Arcadian might be never so moved by 
anger or resentment, sentiment always afforded some little correc- 
tive to passion; there was a soft place in him somewhere, if you 
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could only find it. Alas! sentiment in the labourer of our time 
has gone sound asleep, and you cannot wake it. If I believed it 
was dead—utterly slain—I should indeed despair. Meanwhile, the 
plackest cloud that darkens Arcadia’s sky is the growing heartlessness. 

‘We're a-goin’ to get our tithes back, we are!’ said a poor knock- 
kneed cripple, with a venomous chuckle; ‘and when we’ve got ’em 
we don’t want no Chu’ch parsons ’mong us.’ ‘ Hush, ye fule!’ cried 
a poor woman who had just lost her baby. ‘ Hush!’ she cried, choking 
down a sob; ‘ who'll bury us all then?’ ‘ Who wants to be buried?’ 
was the cruel retort. ‘When yow ha’ got another baby to bury, yow 
jest put him in the gardin ; yow wont ha’ so fur to go to look at his 
grev then!’ The poor mother’s heart was too sad to answer, and she 
moved off, silently weeping. 

The townsman is quite hard enough, quite callous enough, quite 
ready enough with his sneers; he, too, has his strong antipathies 
and his strong prejudices, but he has his tastes too ; he has resources, 
he has begun to employ his leisure time intelligently; he is incom- 
parably more rational than the agricultural labourer; he is incom- 
parably more orderly, more disciplined, higher in the scale, and if 
he be led astray, he~is so by sophistry rather than by declamation. 
Slander and impudent scurrility in the towns must be veiled under at 
least some pretence of specious argument. 

‘But has education done nothing for you; is it doing nothing?’ 
Iam often asked. Education has done a great deal and is doing a 
great deal; but it is not teaching our peasantry to be content with 
their surroundings, or to love the bliss of Arcady. The improvement 
in the look of the children in my memory is wonderful, especially in 
the girls, who stay a year or two longer at school than the boys do, 
and, as I have remarked elsewhere, their speech and the great increase 
in their vocabulary are indications that the schoolmaster has not been 
idle or his labour vain; but when you have said that, you have said 
all. The elementary education afforded in our village schools is, at 
the best, a useful method of keeping children amused for so many 
hours a day, and getting them in the way of working out puzzles. 
By far the most profitable—financially profitable—subject which a 
school can take up for the annual examination on the results of which 
the very existence of most of our schools depends, is the subject of 
Grammar. By far the least popular—because of least paying—sub- 
ject is History. I am not the man to speak with disrespect of gram- 
mar. I have myself been guilty of the wickedness of publishing an 
elementary book on Greek Accidence, and, of course, I hold it to be 
beyond compare the best book on the subject extant. But to teach 
grammar as an abstract science, to torture little ploughboys with 
subject and object, predicate and epithet, 

Till over the adverbs they fall asleep 
And parse away in a dream ; 
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to possess them with the horrid conviction that grammar is not a 
means to an end, but the end itself—that seems to me about as wise 
as if a man should boil his spade and eat it, because under certain 
circumstances that spade may be used to dig up a potato. 

I once caught some melancholy children at a certain elementary 
school engaged in a grammar lesson, and, shocked at the morne and 
sombre aspect of affairs, I desperately interpolated an altogether 
extraneous question. 

‘ Little girl—that’s all right—but what do you know of Admiral 
Nelson ?’ 

‘Please, sir, we only do nouns and adjectives, was the prompt 
reply. ‘ We have not got into verbs!’ 

I thought of Humpty Dumpty’s profound remark—‘ They’ve a 
temper, some of them—particularly verbs, they’re the proudest— 
adjectives you can do anything with, but not verbs!’ 

Education is a patient creature, but you may overload evena 
camel, and we ate giving our new beast of burden that we are so very 
proud of, a trifle too much to carry; while, as for pace, we are in 
danger of trotting him off his legs. I can only speak for myself, 
that if I had been worried in my infancy with everlasting explana- 
tions of how things were done, and never allowed unintelligently and 
unscientifically to learn that things were, I am satisfied that long before 
I had reached my teens I should have gone stark, staring, raving mad. 

The bright-eyed little mite who objected to Admiral Nelson as a 
verb actually lived within a stone’s throw of a house which belonged 
to Nelson’s father, and in which some believe that the Norfolk hero 
was born ; but My Lords encourage adverbs and discourage admirals. 

The past and all its glories, its splendid lessons, its solemn warnings, 

those grand old tales that make the veriest sluggard’s heart’s blood 

tingle as he reads—Let them go! this is a scientific age. Vive la 
grammaire! ‘If I were to draw up a history of my parish in words 
of not more than three syllables and to weave in a number of interest- 
ing facts about the general history of England, and tell them little 
stories to make their little flesh creep, would My Lords let it pass 
as a reading book?’ I asked of an authority. ‘N—n—no! I don’t 
think they would,’ was the cautious answer. ‘ Because you see, Kc., 
&e., &c.’—I was too crushed to give due attention to the rest. 


I am no pessimist ; ‘my faith is large in time and that which 
brings it to some perfect end ;’ but I cannot shut my eyes to facts, 
aud the immediate future of our agricultural population seems to me to 
be gloomy. There are clouds over Arcady. The rustics are not happy ; 
they are sullen, discontented, averse to labour ; they are on the alert 
for any grievance, they are ready for any form of rowdyism; they 
have no love, but quite the reverse, for those who are only anxious to 
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serve them; they have lost all belief in kindliness or disinterested 
motives; they disdain to submit to such restraints as religion has a 
tendency toimpose. There has been, and there is, a constant drain 
of the best' men from the villages to the towns. Physically and 
morally, a steady deterioration in the quality of our Arcadian 
swains has been and is going on. All this is undeniable. It is 
deplorable, it is menacing. Is it irremediable ? 

In our efforts to minimise the vice or the sorrow of the masses— 
to ameliorate their condition or to raise their tone—three methods 
may be resorted to. (i.) We may demand of the Legislature that it 
should add more pages to the statute-book and make people happy 
and virtuous by Act of Parliament. (ii.) We may issue a telling pro- 
spectus to the monied classes and invite them to embark in a safe and 
tempting investment, assuring them that our schemes for promoting 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number will yield a handsome 
dividend. Or (iii.) we may throw ourselves upon the generous sym- 
pathies of those who are not yet ashamed of the word philanthropy, 
nor even afraid of being held up to ridicule as Quixotic simpletons. 

i, The deterioration in our agricultural labourers is mainly a moral 
deterioration, due in great measure to certain evils inseparable from 
the social, economic, and political changes which have gone on during 
the present century. Our Legislature has anxiously watched the 
enormous growth of the towns, and its laudable efforts to improve the 
condition of the townsmen have done much for them, but it has left 
the peasantry almost entirely out of account. Obscene language and 
blackguardism of the vilest description, for which the town rough 
would be run into a police-cell before he was five minutes older, may 
be indulged in by a jaunty Arcadian with absolute impunity ; he may 
say or do almost what he pleases and where he pleases, unless you can 
swear that his conduct is likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 
Hovels which the raggedest tramp would shun, preferring to sleep in 
an out-of-the-way cow-house lest fever or small-pox should bring his 
joyous career to an abrupt close—hovels which the local board of any 
borough in the kingdom would condemn in a week as unfit for human 
habitations, are, in a thousand instances, the only places that our 
country people can lay their heads in; they are all the more horrible 
because such people quietly acquiesce in their lot and make no com- 
plaints. In the removal of this scandal the Legislature might help us, 
but from Acts of Parliament let us not expect toomuch. Let the law say 
plainly and say sternly, ‘ There are certain offences against decency and 
order, certain abominations whose existence imperils the well-being 
of the community which must be endured no longer; they must be 
put down!’ Let authority put forth the strong arm and ruthlessly 
sweep away such infamous shanties as no human beings ought to be 
born in, ought to live in, ought to die in. That being done, let the 
State be cautious how it attempts more. When laws punish offences 
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and smite the offender they are acting within their province; when 
amateur legislators succeed in carrying out their hobbies and laws are 
made to force upon us this or that panacea of some crazy dreamer, 
what can we expect but ignominious failures? The State may fairly 
be called upon to say ‘Some things are not to be, and some things 
are not to be done!’ But when helpless idiots scream out hys- 
terically ‘Something must be done!’ the wise ruler of a great 
nation must have the courage to answer, ‘Then you’d better find out 
what that something is—and do it!’ 

ii. ‘ My dear sir, I am the medical officer of this district, and you 
have only to report to me that any cottages in your parish are over- 
crowded and it will become my duty to represent the matter at head- 
quarters!’ So spake the worthy doctor to a Suffolk vicar last year 
who was gnashing his teeth in impotent rage. ‘Thank you for 
nothing!’ he answered. ‘ It will not hurt yow if I bring a hornet’s nest 
about my ears, but it will do no more good than if I complained to 
the President of the United States. Moreover, if it were conceivable 
that your precious head-quarters would or could shut up every house 
in this place that is unfit for human habitation, the land would go 
out of cultivation ! ’ 

My young friend is a good young man, and I'd rather see him 
gnash his teeth than contentedly console himself with lawn tennis 
when the devil and man have gone into partnership outside his gate; 
but he was wrong in thinking that if you forbade people to live in 
third-rate pigstyes you’d throw the land out of cultivation. Scme- 
how, sooner or later—and perhaps later—the land would be better 
tilled than it is, and by very much better tillers. 

Would the capitalist help us out of our difficulties? To some 
extent I think he would. The small people who buy cottage-property 
expect: to get seven per cent. for their money, and they get it. When 
any substantial repairs are absolutely necessary—when, for instance, 
a roof falls in, or a row of tenements is getting dangerous—when a 
house is vacated and nobody has the courage to take it till the winter 
is well over, then the wretched landlord is at his wits’ end, and if 
he be deep in the lawyer’s books the property comes to the hammer. 
It is, of course, sold at a loss, and the new purchaser getting it cheap 
lays out a little money, and the old state of things begins again. 
The last man gets a good return, and the value of the estate is in- 
ereased, but he, like his predecessor, looks to make all he can out of 
it. After him the deluge; but in the meantime there is his harvest 
to gather. ‘This cottage-property is always coming into the market, 
and always procurable. If the law insisted on a minimum of cubic 
feet for agricultural dwellings as it does for town dwellings, there 
would be a terrible scare among the small proprietors, and the capi- 
talist would have his chance. Could he hope to get a magnificent 
return for his money? No! He might construct decent habitations 
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for a little over a hundred pounds apiece, and give them each a plot 
of garden ground, and easily find tenants at 6/. a year. But when all 
outgoings were paid, taking one year with another, he might clear 
three per cent. on his outlay, but he must not expect more. On the 
other hand, he could always realise with very little difficulty, and if 
the property were prudently managed, its marketable value would 
not greatly diminish. Nevertheless, in our country villages it is just 
as well that at the outset we should understand that house property 
is never likely to pay the speculator, or to yield returns to satisfy the 
monied classes. 

iii. But if from the State or the financiers—Mr. Byends and 
Mr. Worldlywiseman—not much is to be expected, is there no hope 
anywhere, and must things be allowed to drift away, God knows 
whither ? 

It was not the State or the capitalists that filled the land with 
churches and chapels, that took the lead in educating the people, 
that gave us our hospitals and refuges and homes for the sick and 
the fallen, the stricken and the sad. No, it was not the State, whose 
functions almost cease with the repression of crime and the enforcing 
of order and the protection of the community; it was not the capi- 
talist, prudently reminding us that business is business, and with an 
eye turned to the balance-sheet ; it was Christian Charity, her lips 
a-tremble with an irrepressible compassion, in her eye the dew of per- 
plexing tears, her step, it may be a little uncertain as she went on her 
way, faltering sometimes and sometimes missing the right road it 
was Christian Charity, plucking by the sleeve this man and that, and 
thrilling the hearts of them with her foolish ery—‘ Oh, think of the 
sorrow and suffering and blindness, and all the wrong, and for pity’s 
sake, come with me and help!’ It was Christian Charity that made 
the world better and happier, ever since the first dawn of progress— 
she is doing it now, she must do it again. 

What is it that wants doing? Much more, then, may yet be 
touched on ; but first and foremost stands the pressing need of housing 
our peasantry. As a preliminary to anything else that may be 
feasible this should be looked to. Peasant-proprietorship may be 
dismissed as a Utopian dream, but dwellings where comfort and 
cleanliness, and decency and self-respect, might at least be possible, 
are within the region of the attainable, and until they are attained I 
see no escape from the degradation which has set in, no hope for the 
future. 

How is the work to be done? In the way that everything 
has been done which has to any great extent advanced the moral, 
intellectual, or physical welfare and progress of the masses in town or 
country—by the generous efforts and noble sacrifices of those who 
have money to spend and do not grudge to spend it on others than 
themselves. Never mind if cunning scoundrels make their account 
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of your soft-heartedness. Never mind if some benefit largely who 
may be to blame for the very evils ‘that call for remedy. Never 
mind if the philosophers tell you that you are tilting against the 
laws of political economy. Never mind if you meet with scant grati- 
tude. Here is an infamous blot upon our boasted civilisation, which, 
for very shame, if for no better reason, we are called to wipe out. 
Other things may wait, this cannot wait much longer. 


‘Why, the man is going in for a new benevolent society!’ Is 
he? Why don’t you say he’s going to start a new bazaar ? 

To tell the truth, I have very little faith in big societies—the 
mastodons and mammoths of philanthropy. You may easily make 
your Nasmyth hammer a size too large, and I for one am no advocate 
for the employment of a vast machinery when personal effort is needed 
and personal sacrifices have to be made and personal interest must 
be enlisted, and when the nature of the work to be carried on is such 
that no rules can be safely laid down, and each case would have to 
be dealt with on its merits. This, at any rate, I see plainly, that the 
little rookeries in our open parishes are a blighting curse, and that 
as long as they are borne with the agricultural labourer must be 
kept down, he must sink from bad to worse. And further, I see no 
other way of dealing with the evil than by buying up the squalid 
hovels as they come into the market, and in their place offering to their 
much-enduring occupants that which they have never had—a home. 

A crusade like this, to win back, not a Holy Sepulchre, but dwell- 
ing places for living men, is not one that is to be carried on after the 
fashion so long in vogue—guinea subscriptions and collecting cards, 
annual meetings of members with a noble chairman ‘ urging the claims 
of our society,’ touting and trumpeting, and all the petty fiddle-faddle 
that is growing so stale. Cannot we do without them in this in- 
stance? Why should not a dozen people say simply, ‘ We are ready 
with a thousand pounds, or two, or three, when you can show us, or 
any one of us, that by the expenditure of so much money we can 
confer a real and permanent benefit upon a neighbourhood ; acting 
upon such suggestions as, presumably, you are in a favourable posi- 
tion to offer. The responsibility and the trouble must be yours, the 
funds are ours and shall be ready at demand. As to the details, we 
will look into them when the fitting moment shall arrive?’ Why 
should not twenty people elsewhere say the same, or something like 
it? There is no need of a gigantic organisation, still less of 
uniformity in the mode of carrying out the object attempted. 
*Despise not the day of small things.’ Let that be your motto, 
and solvitur ambulando the principle which you adopt at starting. 
Mistakes will be made, disappointments will be experienced, hostile 
criticism will be ready with its venom; the gentlemen who have 
failed in literature, they with the itching fingers and the hard-nibbed 
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pens, will be busy with their clumsy ridicule and their captious sneers, 
but it will not be long before, in many a country village where the 
despairing parson—that moral policeman whose réle is not yet quite 
played out —is devouring his heart, and knows that he can no more 
stem the downward current that is setting all one way than he could 
breast Niagara——there will be seen the smiling homes and happy faces 
that have not been known there for many a long day, and more will 
have been done to raise the poor people out of their slough of despond 
than all the teachers and preachers in Christendom could effect in a 
millennium, who should tamely acquiesce in the present condition 
of affairs and lay the flattering unction to their souls that it is no 
business of theirs. 

The clouds have gathered in Arcady’s horizon—they are piled 
there cumulous and dark—shall they clear ? 


Aveustus JESSOPP. 
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THE POLITICS OF LITERATURE. 
A DIALoGvE. 


Brooks. Middleway, I am afraid we are boring you. 
Middleway. Not in the least, my dear fellow. Disputes like 
yours are most refreshing to me: they seem to provide such a com- 
plete answer to all complaints of the excessive preoccupation of the 
age. Everything is to be hoped for a community in which men find 
time and taste for such serious frivolities as this discussion of yours. 

Carlton. Frivolity or not, you must allow that it is an interesting 
subject of speculation. 

M. Interesting? It possesses every quality which lends charm 
to controversy. You start upon it without either data or definitions, 
thereby saving a tedious preliminary wrangle about the meaning of 
terms ; and the dispute itself can leave no bad blood behind it, be- 
cause it is impossible, in the nature of things, for either of you to 
obtain the slightest advantage over the other. 

B. There I don’t at all agree with you. 

C. Nor I. 

M. I dare say not. But you would have a better chance of per- 
suading me that one of you is getting the better of the other if you 
could satisfy me that you have ever come to blows at all. 

C. How do you mean ? 

M. Well, I may be mistaken; but your controversy certainly 
reminds me of the proverbial battle between the dog and the fish. 
You, Carlton, keep barking out statistics, while Brooks is lashing bis 
tail nobly in a stream of generalities. 

C. I don’t see it. Brooks maintains that Liberalism is the 
natural politics of a man of letters; and as the best way of over- 
throwing the assertion, I enumerate a long list 

B. A long list, you call it ? 

C. Yes; I say a long list of distinguished literary men whose 
way of thinking is profoundly Conservative. 

M. Yes; and then Brooks sets up the overthrown assertion on its 
legs again, and da capo. For of course some half-a-dozen distinguished 
literary men can no more prove the natural tendency of literature 
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towards Conservatism than Brooks’s intuitive conclusions prove its 
affinity with his own political creed. 

B. What is your own opinion on the point ? 

M. On which point? I have already told you that you seem to 
me to be debating two. You, Carlton would like me to agree with 
you, that the most eminent men of letters of the day—a body number- 
ing, let us say, about a dozen all told—happen at the moment to 
lean to Conservative opinions. Brooks, on the other hand, wants me 
to say that the literary occupation, and the habit of mind which it 
presupposes, or begets and strengthens, tend to make Liberals of those 
who follow the one and share the other. I see nothing to prevent my 
agreeing with both of you; but to do so, though gratifying to my feel- 
ings, would be of no great assistance to the settlement of your dispute. 

C. Very well then. I will waive my own contention, and join 
issue with Brooks on his own terms. I deny that the natural tend- 
ency of literature is towards Liberalism, and I affirm that the con- 
trary is the truth. Now what do you say ? 

M. I say, first, that I should like to know what you mean by 
literature. How do you define a literary man ? 

C. Well, it will be sufficient for my purpose to define him as a 
man whose sole, or at any rate chief, occupation is that of writing. 

M. Observe the inexactitude of the Conservative mind. Why that 
would serve for the definition of a secretary, of a clerk, of a shorthand 
reporter, of a transcriber in a Government office. A little more pre- 
cision, please. Writing what ? 

C. What? Oh, anything which involves independent thought 
and original composition. Novels, poems, essays, biographies. 

M. Political ‘leaders’? Do you include journalists ? 

C. Oh no. 

B. Certainly not. 

M. Wonderful unanimity! But not very complimentary, per- 
haps, to the rejected of both parties. You don’t think, then, that the 
journalist has any ‘natural’ politics ? 

B. Why of course not, my dear Middleway. Or, if he has, he 
cures himself of them, as he does of other unprofessional habits. You 
might as well talk of the ‘ natural’ views of a barrister on a question 
of law. The business of the journalist is advocacy. ° 

M. ILlike your frankness. His political tendencies, you mean, are 
those of his clients, and his clients are the proprietors of newspapers. 

B. I don’t quite say that. 

M. No; you are too polite to sayit. But you are too intelligent 
not to mean it. Let us pass the journalists. Is a historiana man of 
letters ? 

B. In one sense, of course, he is—in the highest sense, perhaps: 
but for the purposes of this discussion I think he ought to be 
excluded. 
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M. In the name of wonder, why ? 

B. Because he is a student of political phenomena first and a 
literary man afterwards. The view which he takes of contemporary 
politics will be determined by the political philosophy which he has 
constructed from his researches into, and his reflections upon, the 
politics of the past. 

M. But what of that ? 

B. Well, in that case, his political prepossessions, whatever they 
are, will have a political, and not a literary, origin. If he is a 
Liberal or a Conservative in contemporary politics, it will be simply 
because he is a Liberal or a Conservative historian. 

C. Always supposing, you mean, that the process has not been 
reversed, and that he is not merely a politician who has taken to 
styling his political pamphlets 

M. The ‘history of his own times’? Yes; Brooks, I am sure, 
will be magnanimous enough to exclude that variety of Liberal 
historian also. 

B. I amwilling to exclude all varieties. If the historian began as 
a party politician, the case of course is simple. But even if he only 
ends as a party politician, his opinions, I say, will have had a political, 
and not a literary, origin. He will be a Liberal or a Conservative 
simply because inquiry and thought, as applied to bygone events, 
have convinced him that Liberalism or Conservatism furnishes, on 
the whole, the safer standpoint from which to judge the events and 
movements of the time. And a political creed of that sort has no 
connection whatever with the literary ‘ethos’ as such. 

M. Oh, then your conception of literature excludes the ideas of 
thought and inquiry ? 

B. That is good enough, as ‘ chaff,’ but of course you know very 
well what I mean. I will put it this way. The politics of a his- 
torian have no more to do with his being a man of letters than have 
the politics of a professional politician who may happen to be a man 
of letters also. You would not say, for instance, that Burke’s Whig- 
gery, or his Old Whiggery either, was a result of the literary habit. 

M. Indeed I should. Your illustration is most unfortunate. 
Burke I consider a typical example of the politician whose politics 
are formed in the study. But never mind. Let us pass the his- 
torian too. We have now dismissed one set of literary men as 
having no natural bias in politics, and another set as having no bias 
derived from the literary profession. Let us go a little further. 
Scientific men, I suppose, you would certainly exclude ? 

B. H’m, yes; though it would be to my interest to include them. 

C. Eh? 

B. What? You dispute that ? 

C. Dispute it! You surely haven’t the effrontery to maintain 
that Science is Liberal ? 
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B. Why, how could she possibly ally herself with the party of 
theological bigotry ? 

C. That is not confined to either party. 

B. Perhaps not; but I think I remember a certain famous dis- 
cussion in which your side had the best of it, both in votes and 
prejudices. 

C. You are hugely mistaken if you imagine that Science ever 
troubled her head about that dispute. Science, in these times, is 
eminently respectable, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s cause was eminently the 
reverse. Scientific men don’t want to run a-muck against religion, 
Tom Paine fashion, nowadays. They are quite content to keep to 
their laboratories and lecture-rooms, and leave you alone, if you will 
only let them alone. But that is exactly what you Liberals won’t 
consent to do. You are perpetually worrying them, and they detest 
you in consequence. 

B. What! merely because we object to give them the absolute 
rights which they claim over the lower animals, and indeed—if we may 
couple mental anguish with physical torture—over the whole sentient 
world? If they detest those who would simply 

M. Forgive me, my dear Brooks, for recalling you to the point. 
The question is not whether men of science ought to be disgusted 
with contemporary literature, but whether they are. And on that 
point I confess I think Carlton is in the right. The estrangement 
between you appears to me complete. 

B. Oh, impossible! You have been both of you misled by a few 
sallies of petulant savants, or a few ineptitudes of the scientific prig. 
As the common friends of progress, science and literature must be 
in accord. 

M. Oh, of course. Two friends of a word are bound to love 
each other—specially when it is a word which each interprets 
differently. It reminds one of those sudden and mistaken saluta- 
tions of social life. ‘I think you know Mr. So-and-So.’ ‘To be 
sure. Delighted to have met you.’ You shake hands warmly, and 
half an hour afterwards you find that the friend of your new-made 
acquaintance is not your own friend, but a highly objectionable name- 
sake of his. 

B. Nonsense! That is not at all the case here. Our Conserva- 
tive critics may make their minds perfectly easy on that score. 
Literature and science thoroughly understand each other, and what- 
ever transitory and superficial difference may divide them, you may 
take my word for it that they are the best of friends. 

M. Theoretically, perhaps; but practically? Liberalism in the 
abstract is devoted to the cause of science; but unfortunately there 
seems to be always something which the concrete Liberal prefers to 
her interests. Now it is a rabbit; now a baby sickening for the 
small-pox in a crowded district ; now the Doll Tearsheet of a garrison 
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town. What value do you suppose a man of science can attach to 
the friendship of men who are continually sacrificing the fruits of 
his labours and the blessings of his discoveries to crotchets of their 
own ? 

B. The divergence of paths is only temporary. The man of 
science has gone astray, as the mere student will. Absorbed in his 
own ideals, he has lost touch of considerations to which the man of 
action and affairs is naturally alive. We shall recall him in time to 
a juster appreciation of those rights of others which he is now dis- 
posed to ignore. 

C. And you think that that is the only note of discord between 
Liberalism and science. You think that if what Middleway calls 
the ‘ rabbit ’ difficulty could be settled, together with the other two 
which he mentioned, there would be nothing to hinder science and 
Liberalism from falling into each other’s arms. 

B. I don’t think it—I am sure of it. 

C. Sacred simplicity! What do you say, Middleway ? 

M. Nothing. I am waiting to hear what Brooks says. 

B. And I need not wait to hear what Carlton says, because I 
already guess what he means. He has picked up from some pseudo- 
philosophic anti-Radical the argument that modern science, being 
simply the evangelist of evolution, must necessarily take the colour 
of her politics from a biological theory which is ‘ not democratic, but 
aristocratic through and through.’ I think that is the way our 
instructors are accustomed to put it; and confess now, Carlton, 
wasn’t that the thunder you were going to pass off as your own? 

C. I was not conscious of the intention of * passing off’ any- 
thing as my own; but I had always supposed that good arguments 
were common property, and I certainly did propose to make use of 
the one you have cited. What have you to say to it? 

B. Simply that it is an ingenuity of the study; that it is, on 
the face of it, an excogitation of the man of books, and not a reflec- 
tion which has suggested itself to the man of action from his obser- 
vation of practical affairs. 

C. That is merely your way of putting it ; but, supposing you are 
right, I can’t see the force of your reply. 

B. Can’t you? I should have thought it was obvious; but I 
will put it in the concrete form. Some ingenious Conservative 
essayist or other, casting about for new arguments against the prin- 
ciples of Liberalism, suddenly bethinks himself of the fact which I 
suppose has been a commonplace for years to anybody who has ever 
thought about the matter—that, according to accepted scientific 
doctrine, the development of life on the globe has not been managed 
by Nature on democratic principles, but on principles very much their 
reverse. Elated with this brilliant apergu, he immediately proceeds 
to argue that what is true of life in general must be true of the 
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human race in particular; and that scientific men must therefore be 
yehemently opposed to the Liberal theory of the progress and pros- 
pects of humanity. Isn’t that the history of the argument? 

C. No doubt it is. 

B. Well, what is it worth, then? Why, in the first place, 
nothing can be more absurd than to call it an argument against any 
one political creed. It is an argument against civilisation itself. 
There was a time when the human species did develop itself by the 
same law of evolution as governs the lower forms of life to-day; but 
the then state of our race is described—by Conservatives I had 
imagined no less than by Liberals; but correct me if I am wrong— 
as barbarism. The ‘aristocratic’ doctrines of Nature no doubt pre- 
vailed then among us to their full extent; but the first effective 
protest against them was not Liberalism, but society. The social 
union of man was, in fact, the birth of the principle of democratic 
co-operation, and the death of the aristocracy of individual strength. 
Man parted company with the politics of Nature from that hour, 
and your ingenious Conservative essayist should raise his voice, not 
against us poor Liberals, but against the human race itself. He 
should look a little further back than the first Reform Bill, and 
attempt to conjure up the golden age of the flint. He should 
idealise a more genuine pre-Adamite than even Sir Charles Wetherell, 
and while his mind lingers fondly upon Tory ‘dragons of the prime, 
tearing each other in the slime,’ he should deplore the fatal error 
which was committed when man first took to walled cities and in- 
vented morality and laws. 

M. Bravo Brooks! That’s really a colourable imitation of elo- 
quence. At least I have heard after-dinner speakers cheered for a 
less coherent and even for a less grammatical string of sentences. 

B. You're very good. 

M. Not at all. I feel that it is only fair to do justice to the 
form of your remarks, as I shall again have to comment on the 
irrelevance of their matter. Nothing I know is so disagreeable as 
sticking to the point when you are conscious of having some excellent 
thing to say which has nothing to do with it. But, disagreeable as 
it is, there is no other way of advancing the progress of a controversy, 
and I must really point out to you that you have not answered Carl- 
ton’s argument at all. 

B. Indeed? I thought I had proved that 

M. You have quite sufficiently proved that no man, whether 
savant or Conservative essayist, or what not, can reasonably make 
Liberalism responsible for principles of which the very existence of 
society is itself the expression. But Carlton is not concerned to 
dispute that. His argument, as I understand it, may be stated thus: 
The principles upon which Nature works when exempt from the 
artificial interference of man are essentially aristocratic principles. 
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The doctrine of the survival of the fittest is an essentially aristocratic 
doctrine. The law of evolution is a law of privilege. ‘The weakest 
goes to the wall,’ supplies a good rhyme to, but an ill paraphrase of, 
‘equality for all.’ The one, in fact, is the exact antipodes of the 
other; and since science is engaged in the continual contemplation 
of the aristocratic doctrine, while Liberalism is specially devoted to 
the illustration and development of the democratic theory, the ques- 
tion is whether this does not tend to encourage—rationally or 
irrationally, matters not—an antagonism of tendencies between the 
two in their way of regarding political phenomena. 

C.. That’s exactly the form in which I wish my argument to be ° 
stated. Thank you, Middleway. 

M. Withhold your thanks a little while. I am afraid you will 
find I don’t deserve them. But first, what do vou say, Brooks, to the 
argument as I have just stated it ? 

B. Well, as I gather from your last hint that you are about to 
fall foul of my adversary, I withdraw my opposition. I will admit 
provisionally that there is, in the way you put it, a natural antagonism 
of political tendency between Liberalism and science. And now let 
us see you ‘go for’ Carlton. 

C. I don’t quite know how you can count upon that pleasure. 
Your surrender is my victory. 

B. Isit? We shall see. I can guess the very manner of your 
discomfiture. If Liberal theories offend the prepossessions of science, 
what sort of response does Conservatism make to them? That is the 
question you are going to ask, I suppose, Middleway ? 

M. Yes; unless Carlton anticipates it with the answer, which he 
doesn’t seem disposed todo. He has very rightly insisted that the 
man of science is likely to be prejudiced against democratic ideas by 
continual study of a principle so aristocratic as that on which Nature 
is accustomed to work. But now I want to hear from him why he 
thinks, or assumes, that the man of science is likely to be drawn 
towards his own party on that account ? 

C. Weil, he would be drawn towards us, I think, in virtue of the 
very opposition of our principles to democratic ideas. 

M. He would be attracted to you as to the representatives of the 
aristocratic principle you mean ? 

C. Yes; if you like to put it so. 

M. And you consider, then, that Nature and the Conservative 
party interpret and apply this principle in the same way. That we 
have called it in each case by the common name ‘ aristocratic ’ seems 
enough for you. How much has language to answer for when it 
ean betray a man of intelligence into such an absurdity as that ! 

C. Do you mean to say, then, that there is no analogy between 
the ‘ supremacy of the best’ as it appears in nature and as it has been 
illustrated in political institutions ? 
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M. Do you mean to say that what a Conservative would call ‘ the 
pest’ is what Nature would call ‘ the fittest’ ? 

C. Why not? 

B. Why not? You had better ask the House of Lords. You 
had better consider the patronage system in the matter of appoint- 
ments. Why, the monarchical principle itself—but, however, I need 
not shock your courtliness by going into that. I will merely ask you 
whether you think an hereditary peerage represents the principle of 
the ‘ supremacy of the fittest’? 

M. I have seen it argued that it does—the ingenious disputant 
appealing in support of his argument to the titles conferred occasion- 
ally upon the successful soldier or civil administrator, and periodi- 
cally upon a certain number of able lawyers. 

B. To which you replied ? 

M. To which I replied that the analogy was most exact and happy 
—for a single generation; but that, unfortunately for its further 
application, Nature was in the habit of conferring life peerages 





alone. 

B. Good. What did he say to that ? 

M. I did not give him time to say anything. I went on to add 
that I would admit the force of his argument when he could show me 
a short-necked giraffe supported in ease and comfort by Nature in 
consideration of the distinguished cervical development of its an- 
cestors. Nature, I said, appears to me to have a thorough appre- 
ciation of personal fitness, but of the hereditary variety, so familiar 
to politicians, she seems to have no comprehension at all. Obviously 
she cannot grasp the idea of an inherited aptitude for browsing the 
leaves of trees which your neck is too short to reach. 

C. This seems to me very poor jesting. 

M. I don’t wonder you find it so; but you have always the 
resource of treating it as serious argument and attempting to answer 
it. Come, my dear Carlton, you cannot possibly claim the sympathy 
of science for Conservatism on the ground that your party represents 
the principle of the supremacy of the fittest. The paradox is too 
audacious. Conservatism and accidental privilege have been too long 
associated in popular language to allow you any hope of severing 
them. 

B. Quite so; and that just brings us to the point at which, as I 
contend, the sympathy of Liberalism and science begins. It is 
Liberalism after all, and Liberalism alone, which has unshackled and 
given scope to the energies of the human race—thereby rendering 
possible the vast material progress which the race has made, and 
even contributing in a great measure to the splendid victories which 
science herself has won. She would be guilty of the worst ingratitude 
if she were really capable of looking coldly on her benefactor. 

C. Ah! that’s all very well; but understanding gratitude as a 
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sense of favours to come, I should like to know from which of the 
two parties science is most likely to receive them. 

B. From ours! Not a doubt of it. There cannot be any 
permanent antagonism between the man who labours for the human 
race and the man who believes in the human race; nor can there 
ever be more than a transitory alliance between him whose life is 
devoted to the interests of the many, and him who has to uphold the 
privileges of the few. Liberalism and science have, at any rate, a 
common ideal—the advancement of mankind—an ideal which Con- 
servatism either does not believe in or does not care for. The Liberal 
politician may thwart the man of science in such matters as vivisection 
and the repression of disease, and the two may quarrel angrily 
enough about it; but each knows at the bottom of his heart that his 
temporary opponent is equally with himself a labourer in the cause 
of man. They differ as to the relative importance of moral and 
physical factors in the sum of man’s well-being, that is all. But in 
any difference between science and Conservatism this can never 
be so. 

C. What a magnificent specimen of Liberal arrogance! Your 
party has of course a monopoly of interest in human welfare. 

B. I have never said so; and it would be as absurd as to say that 
Haroun Al-Raschid took no interest in the welfare of his people. 
What I meant was that the Conservative—lI mean the really thought- 
ful and logical Conservative as distinguished from the political 
speculators on, or perhaps I ought to say ‘ in,’ the adventure of ‘ Tory 
Democracy ’—does not believe in the self-directing, self-sufficing 
quality of the mass of mankind, or believes in it only as a possibility 
of some so remote future as to warrant him in treating it for imme- 
diate practical purposes as non-existent. And I say that, while the 
Conservative rejects this belief, both the Liberal and the man of 
science are fundamentally agreed in holding it. 

M. What a charm there is in the discursiveness of an argument! 
Now, who would imagine that all this animated dispute about the 
tendencies of science is really episodical to the main issue? But it 
is, though. 

C. Surely not. 

M. Indeed it is. You undertook to discuss the politics of litera- 
ture, or in other words the political tendencies of the literary habit, 
and you have branched off into a debate upon the politics of scientific 
men, whom Brooks at the outset declined, for the purposes of the 
discussion, to include in the literary class at all. 

C. Well, we have disposed of most varieties of the men who 
employ pen, ink, and paper for the expression of their thoughts. 
Journalists, historians, suvants, have been successively brought up for 
examination as to their politics. 

M. Yes; and since the studies of mental and moral philosophy 
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are now treated as branches of physical science, there remains only 
the novelists, poets, essayists, &c., whom you first enumerated. We 
are reduced, in fact—if the word ‘reduced’ is not impertinent—to the 
belles lettres, which I suspect are, in popular language, pretty nearly 
equivalent to the word ‘ literature.’ 

B. No doubt they are; and people are probably thinking 
exclusively of the poet, the novelist, the essayist, the critic, and so 
forth, when they talk of the politics of literary men. 

C. Well, and what do you think their natural politics are ? 

B. Ah, there, at least, I can confidently meet you. For what 
are the qualities which in the department of literature are supreme ? 
Are they not imagination, sympathy, sensibility ? 

M. You leave out sense, I see. But surely the critic should 
have that, even if the poet and the novelist can dispense with it. 

C. Yes, and how about taste and culture, which you have also 
omitted ? 

B. Thank you, for multiplying my allies. Add taste and culture 
by all means. Iam notafraid of them. They are on the side of our 
greater ideals, if they look coldly on some of our minor political 
claims. 

M. Which being interpreted, means that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
isan enthusiast for social equality, if he has no sympathy with the 
deceased wife’s sister. 

B. Exactly so. 

M. Recollect, however, what an eclectic Mr. Arnold is. 

(. Ay, and remember how much larger a share in the life of a 
political party is filled by these ‘ minor claims’ as you call them, com- 
pared with the ‘greater ideals,’ or, in other words, the vague abstrac- 
tions which men may accept like the theological dogma which has 
no influence on their lives. In what aspect, after all, must the modern 
Liberal politician present himself to the man of taste and culture? 
Surely not in the radiant if delusive semblance worn by the pioneers 
of the French Revolution to the English poets of the eighteenth 
century? Surely not as the builder of a new heaven and new earth, 
but rather as the mechanically-chosen exponent of the narrowest 
ideals of the English bourgeoisie. 

B. But suppose that these ideals— 

C. One moment; I am not saying that this view of English 
Liberalism is reasonable, but I do say that that is the aspect which 
it must naturally present to the eye of taste and culture. 

B. I see you admire that variety of refinement which, if you will 
pardon the criticism, the most closely borders on vulgarity. You are 
the devotee of a form of ‘taste’ which is to the real article what the 
‘genteel person’ is to the gentleman. Well, let us drop taste and 
culture. Imagination and sympathy surely do not tend to encourage 
that gross and swinish temperament which contentedly acquiesces in 
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a world of remediable misery for a bribe of meat and drink, 
Imagination and sympathy in their higher developments must surely 
tend to make men 

C. Revolutionaries? yes; Liberals, no. I can quite understand 
your poetic Nihilist. What I cannot see is the romance of the 
Caucus. 

M. I am entirely with you there, Carlton. A poet who likes to 
join hands with the Marxes and Krapotkins of the era may indulge 
his imagination to any extent. A Socialist democracy contains 
possibilities; its coming might be catastrophic or beneficent ; but it 
would, at any rate, give promise of something less prosaic than the 
present. Now the promise of orthodox Liberalism is precisely the 
reverse, and however unsatisfying the present may seem to imagina- 
tive and poetic minds, I cannot conceive it save as turning with 
disgust from a future in which Democracy, with its vices sedulously 
fostered and its virtues repressed as inconvenient, is to be ‘ worked,’ 
‘managed,’ ‘caucused,’ by pushing members of the commercial 
capitalist class. 

C. Quite so; and since imagination and feeling, since taste and 
culture, can find nothing to satisfy them, but rather everything to 
disgust them in the future foreshadowed to them by the so-called man 
of progress, they are naturally drawn towards that body who represent 
for them the beauty, the sanctity, the poetry of the past. 

M. You mean, no doubt, the Society of Antiquaries. 

B. Ha! ha! 

C. Nonsense; I mean the Conservative party. 

M. Oh, impossible! What on earth have the Conservative party 
to do with the past? It is true they have a sort of bowing acquaint- 
ance with it through the House of Peers, most of whom, however, are 
ignorant of their own pedigrees, and some of the greatest of whom 
are turning their historic heirlooms, as fast as may be, into current 
coin of the realm; but the party, as a party, is avowedly, even 
ostentatiously, parvenu. Lord Beaconsfield, they are always telling 
us, was their political father; they have, consequently, no political 
grandfather, and they are proud of it. That may be a capital way of 
commending themselves to the democracy ; I don’t say it is not; but 
you must take it with its consequences, and one of these is that 
modern Conservatism has no more appeal to romance, is not one whit 
less prosaic to the tips of its fingers, than modern Liberalism. 

B. I thoroughly agree with you. That is, of course, I mean I 
agree with you that nothing can be more prosaic than modern 
Conservatism. 

C. Well, what J should like to know is, what you really do think 
on the point under discussion? For hitherto you seem to me to have 
done nothing but amuse yourself by knocking our heads together, 
which is not difficult when two men are wrestling. 
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M. I should think, then, that an attitude of such strict, if scarcely 
benevolent, neutrality might explain itself. Your dispute, my good 
friends, is, to the best of my judgment, idle. The literary man, as 
such, can have no tendency either to Liberalism or Conservatism as 
represented by the two political parties. Neither party has anything 
to attract him, or rather, each has so much to repel him, that he 
must become an eclectic whether he will or no. 

B. But never mind the parties. Surely his bias must be—every 
man’s is—towards the creed of one party or towards that of the other. 

M. Well, of course it must be; but that has no more to do with 
the practice of his calling than with the colour of his hair. It goes 
down to that great fundamental distinction of temperament which 
makes every man among us an optimist or a pessimist. 

(. And which are you? 

M. My dear Carlton, what an indiscreet question! To avow 
oneself an optimist is practically to undertake to fight all comers 
at all times of the day or night; to declare for pessimism is to get 
oneself turned out of the arena altogether and disqualified as ‘ un- 
practical.’ The one creed threatens me with too much work, and the 
other would allow me too little. So please to understand that I am 
s0 far an optimist as to entitle no one to order me home to my study ; 
while, if I ever talk the language of pessimism, it is, as I have done 
to-day, in the strictest confidence of privacy. 


H. D. Trat.u. 


Vor. XIV.— No. 80. TT 
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AFTER-IMAGES. 


Tue following observations, which have been thrown together at 
intervals during the last few months, arose from the accident of a 
slight indisposition. Happening to be lying opposite a window with 
a south aspect, I amused myself by studying the effects of the after- 
images of the window upon the retina. To my surprise I found that 
the peculiar changes of colour which the images undergo after the eyes 
are closed followed fixed laws. My curiosity was excited, and I pursued 
my investigations more closely. On my recovery I searched through 
the works of Tyndall, Helmholtz, Dr. Thomas Young, and other writers 
on the theory of light and colour, in the hope of finding some record 
of the phenomena which had so interested me. I found none. Each 
of the writers I consulted glanced at the fact of the persistence of 
light and colour on the retina, but recorded no observations with 
regard to the laws by which the images so formed were regulated. 
My first idea, therefore, was to write a brief description of the 
phenomena I had observed, merely with the object of amusing un- 
scientific readers. Being led, in pursuit of this idea, into further 
observations, I discovered so many curious facts which appeared to 
me to have a direct bearing on the physiology and psychology of 
human vision, that I was induced to give them more careful con- 
sideration and to investigate the subject more deeply. The results, 
together with certain theories which I have ventured to propound, I 
now record; feeling of course that it is possible, in these days of 
close research, that I may have been anticipated by some writer 
whose works it has not been my good fortune to encounter. But as 
independent and careful observations of natural phenomena—more 
especially in connection with the faculty of vision—should always be 
interesting, I venture to hope that the following notes may prove as 
attractive to others as the experiments they describe have been to me. 
I should add that brief references to after-images with closed eyes may 
be found in Helmholtz’s great work on Physiological Optics, in Dr. 
Foster’s Teat-Book of Physiology, and in a few other works; but 
the fact that neither of them contains any detailed experiments such 
as I am about to describe induces me to hope that my observations 
may at least claim the merit of novelty. 
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Those who have any acquaintance with the physiology of human 
yision will know that the images retained on the retina, after looking 
steadily at strong lights, or at strongly illuminated surfaces, such as 
white paper in sunlight, are variously termed ‘ Accidental Images,’ 
‘After-Images,’ and ‘ Ocular Spectra.’ 

The first term is a complete misnomer. There is nothing that 
can be called accidental in connection with these images. They 
follow fixed laws as steadfastly as the colours of the spectrum; vary- 
ing only with varying conditions, but being strictly identical under 
identical conditions, as I hope to show. 

I think it will be desirable to take my observations to some 
extent in the order in which they were made, even although this 
plan may entail repetitions arising from after corrections. By 
adopting this course there will be a twofold advantage. The reader 
will perceive more clearly how I have arrived at my present con- 
clusions, and it will enable others who may be inclined to pursue 
similar investigations to avoid my errors and to record any variations 
that may seem antagonistic to my theory. 

On the first occasion on which I began to observe these images I 
was opposite a window divided into four panes by one vertical and 
one horizontal bar; the fastening of the window forming an object 
upon which to fix the eye so as to keep the window steadily upon the 
retina. The sun was shining through very thin white clouds. It 
was not within the range of vision where I sat, but its rays fell with 
considerable brightness upon the wall at the side of the room, the 
aspect being nearly south, and the time 11 a.m. I mention these 
details because the effects I am about to describe are, as before 
stated, dependent on certain conditions. I should mention also that 
om this first occasion the light was somewhat unusually intense for 
the time of year—the month of January—a fact of very consider- 
able importance. 

I looked attentively at the fastening of the window for about 
twenty seconds—that is, while I counted twenty very slowly. I 
then turned from the light and closed my eyes, covering them with 
my hands. I almost immediately found that the image of the 
window was retained on the retina, the light parts—that is, the glass 
panes—being of a brilliant yellow-green, and the cross bars of a 
deep purple tint, fringed with red. 

Of course it is a thoroughly well-known fact that after gazing at 
any particular colour for a few seconds, and then turning the eyes 
to some white or grey surface, such as the ceiling, we invariably get 
the complementary colour, to which effect I shall have to refer later 
on. I was therefore surprised to find, after looking at the window, 
that the after-image of the sky was a yellow-green, as that colour on 
the above principle indicated the presence of crimson in the sky, 
which colour was certainly not apparent. 

TT2 
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I continued gazing at the yellow-green image (I use the word 
‘ gazing’ for the sake of convenience, although my eyes were closed), 
and found that after the lapse of a few seconds the colour changed 
toa dull orange. This again changed to pink; the pink coming 
gradually over the orange in waves. The pink then deepened toa 
rich crimson, then to dull purple, then into neutral tint, until | 
thought it had faded altogether; but on this point I afterwards 
found I was in error. 

On looking at the window again after a sufficient interval, and 
obtaining the image afresh, I produced some curious variations in 
the effect. I,found that if I turned towards the light and removed 
my hands—of course without opening my eyes—the image imme- 
diately became negative, that is, the window became a dark neutral 
tint approaching to black, and the bars a brilliant red, standing out 
very vividly on the dark ground. The parts of the wall surrounding 
the window which had been in shadow were also red like the burs, 
In fact I had, speaking generally, a black window on a red ground. 
On passing my hand over my eyes again the image immediately 
became positive, returning to the gradation of tint it would by this 
time have reached if the hand had not been removed at all. I will 
refer presently to what I conceive to be the cause of this. 

I now fixed my eyes on the fastening of the window for about 
fifteen seconds, with my head in an upright position. I then inclined 
my head to the right and looked for another fifteen seconds, then I 
inclined it to the left and looked for a similar interval. On closing 
my eyes and covering them I became conscious of three images of 
the window superimposed on each other at different angles, the bars 
crossing each other and appearing to radiate from a centre like the 
spokes of a wheel. As I had anticipated, the images were of dif- 
ferent tints, as the first and second had begun to change before the 
third was fixed on the retina. The difference in colour was of course 
only to be seen distinctly where the square angles of the images 
projected beyond the boundaries of the central mass. Where they 
were superimposed, the colours did not mingle, but the stronger one— 
that is, the latest impression—was predominant. In each case the 
bars of the window were of a dark purple; but for some occult 
reason, arising possibly from the more distinct vision in the centre of 
the retina, they lost their dark tint to some extent in the middle and 
assumed a blue shade. I tried now to get four different impressions 
of the window projected on each other at different angles; but in 
this case the resources of the retina—or, perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, one’s power of perception—failed. The images, though 
evidently there, became too confused for definition, and the bars 
seemed to disappear entirely. 

In another way, however, we may produce almost any number of 
images of the window—that is, by looking at different points on either 
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side of it for a sufficient interval We may thus get a row of 
windows on the retina lasting for several seconds or even minutes. 

At an early stage of these observations I began to suspect the 
true principle of these images, which I have since confirmed by 
repeated experiments. It is that the colour of the image is pro- 
duced not by the tint of the object we look at, but by the amount of 
light thrown on the retina, either by the greater or lesser intensity 
of light in the object itself, or by the amount of time during which 
one looks at it. I have tested this theory in many ways, and always 
found it correct. Of course this only refers to after-images produced 
with the eyes closed and covered, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the ordinary images produced by looking at a coloured object 
and then looking elsewhere with the eyes open. 

A few days after I made my first observations, I looked at the 
window on a certain morning when heavy cumulus-clouds were 
passing across the sky, their summits strongly illuminated by the 
sun and with deep grey shadows below. After gazing for a sufficient 
interval, I closed and covered my eyes, and obtained the following 
effect in the after-image. The white portions of the sky were repro- 
duced in yellow-green, the shadowed parts in dull pink, and the clear 
blue sky in dull grey. I now approached the window and looked at 
the whole landscape. Two tall chimneys belonging to some water- 
works were in the distance, well defined against the lower light of 
the sky. I found that by looking steadily at the top of one of them 
for some seconds, and then producing the after-image in the usual 
way, I obtained a distinct impression of the clouds, with the chim- 
neys projected dark against the sky. As before, the light parts of 
the clouds were yellow-green, the dark parts pink, and the blue sky 
grey. The singular part of this experiment was the perfect repro- 
duction of the whole of the sky within the range of vision in three 
different tints, and even the projection of parts of the landscape 
against it. 

The next observations I made were in a public hall, at about eleven 
in the morning. There was a window opposite me, divided into small 
panes. The glass was painted with a thin coat of white to prevent 
its being seen through. The sun was shining with tolerable brilliancy 
and falling on the window. It struck me that the painted glass, with 

the sun upon it, would be a good object with which to try the effect 
of after-images, as I had before observed that evenly dispersed light 
formed the best images. I should mention that on account of the 
proximity of other windows the divisions between the panes were not 
so dark as in the window first described. In fact they did not come 
actually against the sky, but in a line with some distant houses, which, 
however, were not visible on account of the semi-opacity of the 
painted glass. I looked at the window for twenty seconds, and found 
that it was produced on the retina in the yellow-green tint, but not so 
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vividly as when I had looked at the sunlit clouds through clear glass, 
The yellow-green changed also very quickly to the crimson tint, and 
then the divisions assumed the complementary colour, green, and re. 
mained unchanged for some time. This was followed by an effect | 
had not before noticed. After the image had passed into the usual 
dull violet stage it changed to deep blue, with the divisions a bright 
straw colour. I had not seen this blue at all in previous experiments, 
and at first thought it must result from the painted glass ; but I have 
since found, from repeated experiments, that in my first observations 
I discontinued observing the image too soon. In all subsequent ob- 
servations I have found that biue is the last colour of the series, and 
that it remains until the colour disappears entirely. 

I now undertook some further observations in my own room, and 
continued them at favourable intervals more systematically than | 
had done before. The following is a summary of the results. The 
best time for producing vivid images from a window is about eleven 
in the morning, choosing a day when the air is filled with white sunny 
mist, or the sky covered with evenly dispersed thin white clouds. 
The aspect should be south, and there should be but one window, 
from which the observer should be distant about six yards. The sun 
should not be in the field of view, otherwise the light is too dazzling, 
We will suppose that under these circumstances the eyes are fixed 
steadily on the fastening of the window. 

After looking for ten seconds, and then closing the eyes and cover- 
ing them tightly with the hands, so as to exclude all light, the after- 
image is blue. 

After gazing for fifteen seconds the image is green. 

After gazing for twenty seconds the image is yellow-green. 

After gazing for twenty-five or thirty seconds the image is very 
vivid yellow-green or pure yellow. 

Beyond the thirty seconds no further change takes place, except 
perhaps increased intensity in the yellow up to fifty seconds. I have 
continued looking at the window for a hundred seconds, but no 
further change occurred. The colours never vary their order. The 
only variation is in the time required to produce them. If the light 
is faint, it may take twenty seconds to produce even the blue, thirty 
for the green, forty for the yellow; but they will come in this order. 
If the light is not sufficiently intense, the yellow-green may not be 
produced at all. If it is unusually intense, it may come in a few 
seconds. In the case of extreme brilliancy, such as the sun or the 
electric light, there are no intermediate tints. A vivid spot, of a 
whitish green, is produced instantaneously. 

And now with regard to the disappearance of the image. 

It seems to be a fixed law that no matter at which of the three 
tints the image has arrived when we close our eyes, in disappearing 
ut invariably goes through the same gradations of tint. 
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It changes first to a dull orange, then to pink, then to deeper 
pink or crimson, then to neutral tint or violet, then to blue, at which 
colour it remains until it fades entirely. Let it be understood, that 
whether we have reached the blue, the green, or the yellow tint, the 
above is the invariable order of the tints in disappearing. 

The only variation is in the time. The longer we have been 
gazing to form the image, the longer is the interval before it begins 
tochange. If, therefore, we have looked sufficiently long to produce 
the yellow-green, a longer time will elapse before it changes to pink 
than will be the case if we have only reached the blue stage. In any 
case, however, it is only a matter of a few seconds. 

Providing, therefore, the conditions were always the same, we 
should possess a very excellent natural photometer in the eyes, for the 
intensity of the light might be judged by the colour produced in the 
image after gazing for a given number of seconds. 

In the afternoon of the day on which I made these last experiments 
I wished to test this theory. The sun was somewhat low down, but 
it would not have occurred to me that there was any material differ- 
ence in the intensity of the light compared with what it had been in 
the morning. I found, however, after gazing for ten seconds, that 
the light produced only a very faint blue tint, which changed at once 
into dull orange and crimson, thus proving to me that there was a 
very considerable diminution of light compared with the morning, 
when ten seconds had produced a vivid blue, which did not change 
for some time. 

I will now refer to the fact already mentioned, that the image 
becomes negative on turning the face to the light and removing the 
hands, of course keeping the eyes shut. I should first mention that 
if we do this in the earlier stages of the after-image it does not become 
negative. If it is done, for instance, immediately after the image is 
formed, we get the image only in a modified form, not negative. If, 
however, we wait until the image has passed through the stages of 
disappearance as far as the crimson tint, and then remove the hand 
(always without opening the eyes), we get at once avery dark window 
on a bright red ground. Now the reason of this seems to me obvious. 
We know that any bright object surrounded by light of much greater 
intensity becomes dark by comparison. Dr. Huggins has measured 
the intensity. of light in the umbra of a sun-spot, which we know 
appears in an ordinary telescope to be perfectly black. He found 
that it was lighter than the electric light, but looked black by con- 
trast with the indescribable brilliancy of the photosphere. On the 
same principle, therefore, the image on the retina, which appears 
bright when no light is admitted through the eyelids, becomes black 
by contrast when the light is admitted, and the light so admitted 
—modified and rendered pink by its passage through the eyelids— 
does not affect the part of the retina where the image is retained. 
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In other words, the light that. falls on the retina through the eyelids 
is the photosphere, and the after-image the umbra—dark by com. 
parison only. 

And here perhaps it would not be out of place to say a few words 
with regard to the reason why the retina does not receive the new 
flood of light in that particular part of its surface where the image 
falls. It is necessary in the first place to refer to the theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Thomas Young in the early part of this century, 
Dr. Young was of opinion that the eye contains three separate sets of 
nerve-fibres, which are severally excited by the three colours now 
accepted by many physicists as the three primaries—namely, red, 
green, and violet. This theory of Dr. Young is adopted by Helm- 
holtz and Tyndall. The former, indeed, adopts it with avidity, as 
an easy solution of a problem that had long perplexed him. He 
explains it thus :-— 


He (Dr. Young) further assumes that the first (nerve-fibres) are excited most 
strongly by waves of ether of greatest length ; the second, which are sensitive to 
green light, by waves of middle length; while those which convey impressions of 
violet are acted upon only by the shortest vibrations of ether. Accordingly, at the 
red end of the spectrum the excitation of those fibres which are sensitive to that 
colour predominates, hence the appearance of this part as red. Further on there 
is added an impression upon the fibres sensitive to green light, and thus results the 
mixed sensation of yellow. In the middle of the spectrum the nerves sensitive to 
green become much more excited than the other two kinds, and accordingly green 
is the predominant impression. As soon as this becomes mixed with violet, the 
result is the colour known as blue; while at the most highly refracted end of the 
spectrum the impression produced on the fibres which are sensitive to violet light 
overcomes every other. 


It is difficult to quote this passage referring to Dr. Young, or even 
to mention his name, without paying a passing tribute to his memory. 
It is probable that he is scarcely known to any but scientific 
readers, and yet Helmholtz refers to him as possessing one of the 
most profound minds that ever existed, and Tyndall places him intel- 
lectually above the heads of any discoverers since Sir Isaac Newton. 
One remarkable fact connected with his career is, that a single paper 
on vision, which he sent to the Royal Society, obtained him admission 
to the ranks of that august body. His theories had the misfortune, 
however, to encounter the severest shafts of ridicule from no less a person 
than the late Lord Brougham, who possessed the ear of the Edinburgh 
Review. So severe indeed was the attack that for twenty years 
Young ceased to publish any discoveries except in immediate connec- 
tion with his own profession, that of medicine. It is impossible to 
estimate what the scientific world may have lost by his silence. His 
theories remained buried in the archives of the Royal Society for this 
long interval. They were re-discovered independently by Fresnel, and 
have since, as we have seen, been adopted by Helmholtz, with whom 
Young’s name is now indissolubly linked. 
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The passage I have quoted in explanation of Young’s theory is 
sufficient for our purpose at present. It is of course assumed that the 
reader is aware that the mixture of red and green rays (not pigments) 
produces yellow, that the mixture of green and violet rays produces 
blue, and that we thus, with the primaries, get the principal tints of 
the spectrum. We now come to the ‘fatigue theory,’ so popular 
with almost all writers on the subject. It is assumed that when the 
eye has been looking steadily at a patch of a particular colour—let us 
say red—for a considerable time, that portion of the retina upon 
which the red falls becomes fatigued with the red rays, the con- 
sequence of which is, that on looking away from the red into a 
darkened room, or at a plain grey or white surface, the eye refuses 
any longer to receive the red rays on the particular spot which has 
become fatigued, and we therefore see the complementary colour, 
green. On the same principle, as we well know, if we look at a light 
object on a dark ground and then look away, we see a dark object on 
a light ground, and vice versé. 

This theory of fatigue is almost universally accepted by writers 
on light and colour. It is adopted without question by Helmholtz, 
avery great authority indeed; but it appears to be open to objec- 
tions, some of which I will presently state. If, however, we accept 
it, we at once see why the particular part of the retina on which the 
image of the window is impressed refuses to receive the new accession 
of light through the eyelids. That portion of its surface has been 
blinded or ‘fatigued’ by the strong light, and is unable to receive 
any further impression. 

I may here mention a fact which appears to me one of the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable facts connected with the after- 
images. The succession of colours in the formation of the image is, 
as we have seen, in the following order—blue, green, and yellow. 
In the disappearance the order is orange, crimson, violet, blue. This 
last blue is of a much deeper tint than the first, and may therefore 
be described as indigo. It will thus be seen that the colours in 
forming and disappearing follow the order of the colours of the 
solar spectrum, commencing with the blue and going on to what we 
ordinarily denominate the heat end of the spectrum, then passing 
over to the violet or the so-called chemical end, and so back to the 
blue. I say the so-called heat end and chemical end, because recent 
researches seem to have demonstrated that there is no actual dis- 
tinction of this kind in the spectrum, but that it is only a matter of 
degree. Be this as it may, the fact that the after-image follows this 
order is so very singular that it is worth recording. A possible ex- 
planation of this succession of tints may be found in the fact that in 
dim light the violet and green rays are known to undergo greater 
excitation relatively than the yellow and red rays; and that in 
strong light the excitation of the latter becomes so much greater 
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that it passes by and surmounts, as it were, the violet and green rays 
and their combinations. The reverse takes place as the light 
diminishes. 

I will now turn to a class of experiments which possess strong 
points of interest. I refer to after-images produced by sunlight on 
white paper and also on papers of different colours. The white paper 
produces the same colours in the same order as white clouds or sunny 
mist, the only difference being in the fact that if the sunlight on the 
paper is very strong the colours are produced more rapidly and are 
purer and brighter in tone. It is,’for some unknown cause, difficult to 
produce the green tint; the blue appears after the usual interval, 
but the next tint is more of a yellow-green, and the positive yellow 
comes sooner. In disappearing, too, the tint does not change at 
once to dull orange and red, but first goes through a yellow stage, 
the yellow brightening, as it were, out of the yellow-green before the 
image begins to fade. The crimson tint in the disappearing process 
is also purer, and very pure violet follows the crimson before the 
image returns to the blue, which is always the final tint. 

Many curious combinations may be produced with a square of 
white paper in sunlight. One of the most remarkable is the follow- 
ing :—I concluded from previous experiments that if I looked at the 
paper for ten seconds at a distance of a yard, then looked for another 
ten seconds at a distance of two yards, and again for the same 
interval at three yards, I should get three distinct images of the 
paper, superimposed one on the other, of different sizes and of different 
tints—the difference in the size resulting, of course, from the differ- 
ent distances, and the different colours from the interval which 
elapsed between the observations. The result was as I had antici- 
pated: the three squares appeared of different sizes and different 
tints, generally pink, yellow, and blue, forming a very beautiful 
object ; but the tints were not always to be relied on, in consequence 
of the variability of the light. 

I procured some papers of different tints, thinking they would 
probably influence the tint of the after-image; but this was not the 
case to any appreciable extent. The succession of colours in the 
image is the same whether we look at pink, blue, green, or yellow in 
sunlight. The only difference is in the fact that darker tints take a 
longer time to produce the image, in consequence of their not reflect- 
ing so much light. In the case of very intense deep tints, such as 
orange, which does not reflect light sufficiently to produce a strong 
image, we do get the complementary colours to some extent. Grey, 
too, seems to be an exception. No matter whether it is an illuminated 
surface or grey cloud, it always produces a pink after-image.! 

Another remarkable fact connected with the images is their 


1 The solar spectrum does produce the complementary colours in the after-image, 
giving green for the red end, purple for the centre, and orange for the violet end. 
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extreme susceptibility to the very slightest variation in the reflecting 
power of an illuminated surface. Quite a distinct tint is produced 
in the image by so slight a variation that it is hardly perceptible to 
the open eye. For example, if the sash of a window is thrown partly 
up and the light has to pass through double glass, the colour in the 
image is quite distinct from the tint where the light passes through 
single glass only. Again, if there is the slightest inequality in the 
surface of a piece of paper, so that the light is not reflected equally 
from all parts of it, the inequalities will be distinguished by a differ- 
ent tint. On one occasion a piece of white paper, with which I was 
experimenting, assumed a slightly concave form which threw the 
upper part into scarcely perceptible half shadow. The result of this 
in the image was that the upper part was pink, softening gradually 
off into the bright yellow-green of the lower part. 

While on the subject of extreme sensitiveness to light and shade 
in the after-image, I may mention that many curious and interesting 
experiments may be made, apart from the changes of colour, by 
placing various objects in strong sunlight. I took a number of 
Harper’s Magazine one day, and, placing it in the sunlight, looked 
at it for about twenty-five seconds. I found the words ‘ Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine ’ were very distinctly seen in the after-image, and 
on turning to the light, with the eyes closed, the letters came out a 
bright red on a dark ground. Then by opening and shutting the 
eyes quickly the image seemed to be renewed several times, appearing 
brighter at the moment of shutting the eyes. It of course under- 
went changes of colour, but the red letters on the black ground 
were the most vivid. Looking at a plain surface in a darker part of 
the room with the eyes open, the letters were of course white on a 
dark ground, that is, the opposite of the cover itself. I also placed a 
strip of newspaper in the sun at a sufficient distance for it to present 
an almost uniform surface of grey. To my surprise the lines and 
spaces came out quite distinctly, the capitals being easily discernible. 
I believe, however, that the power of observing and retaining the 
image on the retina is one that increases with practice, and is cer- 
tainly stronger in some people than in others. 

In order to ascertain whether the changes of colours are the 
same in others, I tested them with my son, aged nineteen, and my 
daughter, aged fourteen. 1 waited for them to describe what they 
saw, so as to afford no clue. In one or two instances the effect was 
so absolutely identical with what I myself saw that it became quite 
startling. The succession of tints was always the same, the only dif- 
ference being in the intervals, and these only differed by a few 
seconds. I should mention, also, that in the case of my daughter the 
persistence of the image was not so marked as in my own case—she 
occasionally lost it for a second or two. 

The amount of light necessary to produce a distinct after-image 
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is very considerable. The sun, as I have said before, gives an instan- 
taneous after-image, lasting for several minutes. White clouds illu- 
minated by the sun, seen through a window at a little distance, give 
it very quickly. Sunlight on white paper produces it also very rapidly, 
With plain blue sky it is difficult to get an image at all, even when 
the sun is very bright. The poet speaks of the moon as the ‘efful- 
gent lamp of night ;’ but the retina proves her to be an impostor with 
regard to intensity of light. When at her brightest, only the faintest 
possible after-image is produced—so faint, indeed, that it can hardly 
be called one. Gaslight, when very near, produces a strong image, 
beginning with green and going through the usual gradations, though 
not with anything like the same intensity of tint as with daylight. 

I now come to another remarkable fact in connection with the 
images. If I look at a brightly illuminated object, or at the sky 
through a window, with one eye only, I find that the after-image is 
intermittent, coming and going with considerable regularity at inter- 
vals of from seven to ten seconds. I have tested this many times, 
and always with the same result. Being much struck with the fact, 
I tried the effect of looking for ten seconds with one eye, and then— 
without any interval—for another ten seconds with both eyes. I now 
found that the image did not disappear as before, but was inter- 
mittent in colour, changing from red to yellow and from yellow to 
red with the same regularity as before. I should mention that the 
image is much longer forming with one eye only, and is fainter in 
tint. 

This intermission of the image must, I think, be closely connected 
with another curious effect which I discovered only a few days ago. 
If we shut one eye and fix the other steadily on a bright part of the 
sky—an illuminated cloud is best—in the course of half a minute or 
a minute a dark cloud, like London smoke, comes over the particular 
spot upon which we have fixed our gaze. This continues for three or 
four seconds only, and then disappears, returning again after another 
interval of a minute or two. I have tested this with two or three 
other persons, with the same result. It would almost seem, there- 
fore, that one eye is incapable of sustaining a continuous impression, 
either of some kinds of illuminated outer objects or of the after-image. 
The possible reason why this effect has not been noticed by people 
with one eye may be that they are unaccustomed to fix the eye im- 
movably on one object for a considerable time, having no particular 
motive for doing so. Hence the effect has remained unobserved. 

In connection with the negative image, formed, as I have described, 
by facing the light and removing the hands from the eyes, there is 
one point I omitted to mention. At the moment of removing the 
hands, when the light suddenly enters the eyes through the eyelids, the 
image does not become all at once dark, but a very curious filigree of 
light plays over it for a moment and almost immediately disappears. 
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This light has the appearance of thin veins running all over the sur- 
face of the black, and may be likened to the network of veins in the 
yascular membrane, which may be produced by Purkinje’s experiment 
with the candle. 

I have referred to the theory of fatigue in connection with the 
images, and have said that it appears to be open to objections. 
Some of these may be briefly noticed. As before stated, if we look at 
any particular colour—let us say red—for a few seconds, and then look 
away at any plain surface in half shade, we see the complementary 
colour, green. The reason of this is said to be that the retina becomes 
fatigued with the red rays, and refuses to receive them any longer. 
Consequently it sees only a combination of the other colours, which, to- 
gether with red, would make up white light. Although this theory is 
in part satisfactory, it does not appear to be wholly so. We know that 
if a continuous strain is put upon any muscles or sinews, those par- 
ticular muscles or sinews get so absolutely fatigued that we are obliged 
to relinquish further effort. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case with the nerves which convey sensation to the brain. Their 
power of conveying the sensation may, with sustained effort, lessen, 
but it does not wholly cease. We may look at a red surface for hours, 
but it still continues red, although the original vividness of the 
colour may have diminished. If we inhale any particular perfume, 
we continue to be conscious of it as long as the object from which it 
is exhaled is near us. If we listen to a continuous sound, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the clangour of bells, the ear may become accustomed 
to the sound, but it does not cease to hear. Asan instance of fatigue, 
Helmholtz adduces the fact that on passing from bright sunshine into 
a dark room, the retina has been so fatigued by the bright light with- 
out that it cannot perceive the objects in the room until it has some- 
what recovered. But this theory is inconsistent with the fact that a 
man may walk in the brightest sunshine the whole day—over an 
Alpine pass, for example—and yet have quite as keen a perception of 
the successive scenes of grandeur around as he had when he started 
in the morning. How, then, can the retina be fatigued by sunlight ? 
If it were, it surely follows that by the end of the day it would lose its 
powers of perception altogether. Again, it seems most difficult to 
believe that the eye-nerves can become fatigued by looking at black ; 
and yet, if we look at a black object on a light ground, and then look 
away, we see a white object on a black ground. This, the physicists 
say, is fatigue, and they almost all follow in the same groove. 

It seems much more reasonable to refer these peculiar effects— 
the appearance of the complementary colours, and of light for dark— 
to some law of compensation rather than to fatigue. The eye is 
constituted, let us suppose, to receive a certain balance of colour and 
of light and shade, and it rebels against any attempt to force it into 
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a particular groove. If it be so forced—as, for instance, in looking 
continuously at red—as soon as it is released it calls up its counter- 
balancing forces to restore the equilibrium which has been so rudely 
upset. It is the springing back of the branch which has been 
forced down by an unusual strain—the reflux of the tide, not the 
exhaustion of the current. If it were actual fatigue, it would hardly 
be prepared to receive the same impressions again and again after so 
very brief an interval. 

The whole subject, however, is still enshrouded in mystery. The 
clearest intellects have for ages been brought to bear upon the inex- 
haustible subject of light and colour, yet we seem scarcely nearer to 
a solution of their physiological and psychological mysteries than we 
were when Newton penned his book on Optics two hundred years ago, 
Indeed, the poet’s words recur to us with peculiar force in connection 
with this subject :— 


Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniums hence be set, 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet. 


Thou hast not gained a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 


I am tempted to quote a passage from Helmholtz in connection 


with the psychology of perception. It will come appropriately 
before venturing to suggest a cause for the persistence of after- 
images. He says in his lecture on the physiological causes of Har- 


mony in Music :— 


As you are aware, no perceptions obtained by the senses are merely sensations 
impressed on our nervous systems. A peculiar intellectual activity is required to 
pass from a nervous sensation to the conception of an external object which the 
sensation has aroused. The sensations of our nerves of sense are mere symbols in- 
dicating certain external objects, and it is usually only after considerable practice 
that we acquire the power of drawing correct conclusions from our sensations 
respecting corresponding objects. Now, it is a universal law of the perceptions 
obtained through the senses, that we pay only so much attention to the sensations 
actually experienced as is sufficient for us to recognise external objects. In this 
respect we are very one-sided and inconsiderate partisans of practical utility—far 
more so, indeed, than we suspect. All sensations which have no direct reference 
to external objects, we are accustomed, as a matter of course, to entirely ignore, 
and we do not become aware of them until we make a scientific investigation of 
the action of the senses, or have our attention directed by illness to the phenomena 
of our own bodies. Thus, we often find patients, when suffering under slight 
inflammation of the eye, become for the time aware of those beads and fibres known 
as mouches volantes swimming about within the vitreous humour of the eye, and 
then they often hypochondriacally imagine all sorts of coming evils, because they 
fancy that these appearances are new, whereas they have generally existed all their 
lives. Who can easily discover that there is an absolutely blind spot, the so-called 
punctum cecum, within the retina of every healthy eye? How many people know 
that the only objects they see single are those at which they are looking, and that 
all other objects behind and before these appear double? I could adduce a long 
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list of similar examples which have not been brought to light till the action of the 
senses were scientifically investigated, and which remain obstinately concealed till 
attention has been drawn to them by appropriate means—often an extremely 
difficult task to accomplish. 

This passage from the great German physicist bears in a remark- 
able manner upon after-images, for they are continually before our 
eyes, and yet not one person in a hundred bestows a second thought 
upon them, or reflects for a moment on their exceptional peculiarities. 
They are passed by as so many other natural phenomena are passed 
by—even the most gorgeous effects of sunset—because they are too 
common. No doubt, as I have before said, the power of retaining 
the images on the retina is to some extent acquired; but every one 
possesses the power more or less. Indeed, the term ‘ looking at’ the 
image is not so much of a solecism as might be at first imagined, 
considering that the eyes are closed. If while retaining the image 
the observer analyses his sensations closely, he will be conscious of a 
kind of effort, apparently in the optic nerve, to retainthe image. It 
is an indescribable something which is best explained by saying that 
it isan effort of the brain to see the image on the retina without 
the aid of external light. 

And now as to the causes of the after-images. Of course the 
ultimate cause of perception by means of any of the senses is a 
matter altogether beyond our comprehension, but it is quite within 
the province of the psychologist to endeavour to trace the physical 
causes of perception, not only from external objects to the nerve- 
fibres, but through the nerve-fibres to the brain, and even to the 
changes of molecular arrangement in the brain itself which are sup- 
posed to cause perception. But every step in the intricate pathway 
leading from external objects to the brain is beset with difficulties— 
a veritable maze, in which one false step leads to inextricable con- 
fusion, if not to discomfiture. 

And how truly marvellous is this passage of rays from visible 
creation to the seat of consciousness! The waves of light falling on 
an object at the rate of millions in a second are reflected from its 
surface, and pass at once through the exquisitely clear cornea which 
stands in front of the eye, like the glass covering to some precious 
jewel. Next through the aqueous humour, clear as the water from 
which it takes its name; next through the delicate contractile iris 
by means of the pupil—the iris which gives colour to the eye, and 
whose brown or blue or grey has been the theme of the poet in all 
ages, and called forth similes connected with every object of beauty 
in the world—from the blue of the summer sky to the depths of 
shade which lurk in the even surface of jet. Next through that 
marvel of marvels, the crystal lens, which, like the lens of a camera, 
hangs suspended in perfect transparency behind the only aperture of 
the eyeball, and which, by means of the ciliary process, actually 
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expands and contracts to adapt itself to the distance of the objects 
before our gaze. Next through the equally clear vitreous humour, 
which, like the water in the glass globe, fills the whole interior of 
the eye, preserving its rounded form. Next through the thin trans- 
parent layer of the fibres of the optic nerve; through the layers of 
ganglia; through the granular corpuscles in front of the cones; and 
lastly, falling upon the wonderful layer of rods and cones which are 
now known to be the primary recipients of the sensation of light, 
the rays, now a sensation only, travel on, through the finest fibres of 
the optic nerves, to that peculiar junction of the two nerves lying 
behind the nasal bone, where the nerves unite, but only to divide 
again, each carrying with it the half of the other until the sem- 
blance of the outer object is conveyed to the home of sensation in 
the depths of the brain itself. 

In spite of endless theories respecting the actual causes of 
sight, they are still a matter of conjecture. Dr. Young’s theory 
is, after all, mere hypothesis; we have no actual proof of its truth. 
So also it must be with respect to any conjectures concerning the 
causes of after-images. Ganot indeed refers the succession of tints 
they display to the changes the retina undergoes in returning to its 
normal condition after excitation. But what are those changes of 
condition? As a basis for speculation we must, I think, fall back 


upon the old theory of vibration, which is thus laid down by 


Newton :— 


Considering the lastingness of the motions excited in the bottom of the eye by 
light, are they not of a vibrating nature? Do not the most refrangible rays excite 
the shortest vibrations, the least refrangible the largest ? May not harmony and 
discord in colour arise from the proportions of vibrations propagated through the 
fibres of the optic nerve into the brain, as harmony and discords of sounds arise from 


the proportions of vibrations of air ? 


Later knowledge has not only advanced this theory, but has 
carried it to a point hidden even from the eagle eye of the great 
philosopher. We now know that in the cochlea of the ear there 
exists a series of microscopic plates set side by side, some thousands 
in number. These are connected with the nerve-fibres of the ear, 
and are each supposed to vibrate to a different tone, thus conveying 
to the brain the most delicate modulations and harmonies.2, We now 
know also that the back of the retina consists of an inconceivable 
number of rods and cones closely packed together, which undergo 
excitation by the multitudinous gradations of light and colour which 
they constantly encounter, and which, like the plates of the ear, 
convey them to the brain. But in one important respect the sense 
of sight differs from all the other senses—that is, in the persistence 
of the impression of light after the light is cut off. With the other 
senses the impression ceases simultaneously with the exciting cause- 


? Helmholtz’s Lectures. Stricker’s Histology. 
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When the roar of a cannon ceases, the sensation of sound ceases; 
when a rose whose perfume we inhale is removed, the sensation 
of smell ceases; when an object that touches any portion of the body 
is taken away, the sensation of touch ceases; but with the sight, the 
impression of light not only remains after the eye is closed, but it 
undergoes remarkable changes. I conceive, therefore, a different kind 
of vibration is required in this case, not the vibration which is likened 
by an old writer, quoted by Dr. Young, to the vibration caused by 
the passage of air through a trumpet. We require a vibration con- 
tinued after the exciting cause is removed—such as the vibration of 
the strings of a piano. It seems to me, therefore, that we might 
look for the sources of a vibration of this kind in the rods and cones 
which exist in such countless numbers in the depths of the retina, and 
which, in Dr. Carpenter’s words, ‘ communicate their impression to 
the optic nerve by means of their own delicate fibrous prolongations.’ 

This idea is, I venture to think, more admissible from the fact 
that in the fovea centralis, the point of distinct vision, the layers of 
the retina, with the exception of the external granules and cones, are 
absent. The depression which exists at this point approaches quite 
close to the cones, which are here packed together in much greater 
numbers than elsewhere, as many as seven or eight being supposed toe 
belong to one nerve-fibre. If we suppose that absolute vibrations are 
conveyed by the cones to the fibres of the optic nerve, and if we may 
further suppose, in accordance with a recent theory, that the nerve 
itself contracts, and therefore tightens, under the action of light, it is 
not difficult to imagine a vibration of precisely the kind we require— 
one that continues, in fact, until the tightening is relaxed by 
darkness. 

But even if we suppose that the sensation of light is conveyed to 
the brain by these vibrations, and that they take an appreciable time 
to subside, it may be objected that they do not sufficiently account 
for the changes of colour which the after-image undergoes. May it 
not therefore be possible that these changes are occasioned by the 
presence of the colouring matter which exists among the rods under 
the name of ‘ visual purple’? It is shown by Dr. Carpenter that a 
solution of this colouring matter undergoes changes when exposed to 
the light, that it rapidly bleaches, changing from carmine to red and 
yellow. ‘It absorbs the rays of the spectrum from yellow-green to 
violet, while it allows a little violet, much of the yellow, and all the 
orange and green, to traverse it.’ According to the same authority, 
the retina itself undergoes a constant process of bleaching in strong 
light, the colouring matter being constantly renewed. It would 
seem, therefore, a not improbable theory, that as the vibrations which 
produce the sensation of light gradually subside on closing the eyes, 
so the changes of colour may arise from the successive stages which 
the colouring matter undergoes in process of renewal. 

Vor. XIV.—No. 80. UU 
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It may, however, be urged against this theory that the visual 
purple exists only among the rods and not among the cones, and that 
the rods are absent in the fovea centralis ; but, as Dr. Foster suggests 
it is quite possible that some substance, sensitive to light like the visual 
purple, but colourless, and therefore escaping observation, may exist 
among the cones, and by photochemical changes be the means of excit- 
ing the optic nerves. The presence, also, of coloured fatty spheroids 
in the inner segments of the cones of birds and reptiles might lead us 
to suppose from analogy that similar substances, yet undiscovered, and 
subject to photochemical changes, may exist in the cones of the 
human retina. These fatty globules are described by Max Schultze‘ 
as highly refractile, and as absorbing portions of the rays, corre- 
sponding to their colour, which traverse them. It seems unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that these coloured substances or their analogues 
should exist in the very seat of perception without having a direct 
bearing upon the sensation of colour. 

To produce the various effects I have endeavoured to describe, of 
course two things are indispensable—that the conditions be strictly 
observed, and that there should be no defect of vision. It is as well, 
perhaps, to add that a fair amount of intelligence must be brought 
to bear upon the experiments. There are people who are unable, 
either from defective vision or deficient powers of observation, to see 
the complementary colour in the well-known advertisement of Pears’s 
Soap. It would be as useless for these to attempt observations of 
after-images as it would be for them to deny the existence of the 
phenomena. The facts are beyond all doubt. I can only hope that 
this very incomplete record of them may induce others, with greater 
scientific attainments and more time at their disposal, to initiate 
further explorations in a field of investigation which has proved of 
the greatest possible interest to me, and which I cannot help thinking 
might, in the hands of keen physiological observers, lead to important 


results. 
Sypney Hopges. 


* Text-Book of Physiology. * Stricker’s Histology, p. 261. 
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SHORT SERVICE: 
ONE CAUSE OF ITS FAILURE. 





May one of the last of the few who survive of that noble army 

concerning which the great Duke used to say that ‘ with it he could 
go anywhere and do anything’ be allowed to hazard a few remarks 
ona subject of the deepest interest, not to soldiers only, but to the 
country at large? I allude to the question again and again brought 
forward as to the relative merits of what are called short and long 
service, and the wisdom or unwisdom of the lines taken up of attack 
and defence by the advocates on both sides. 

Looking at the matter from an abstract point of view, there can- 
not, I conceive, be two opinions as to the superiority, for war purposes, 
of a long-service man over a novice. But here the question at once 
arises—What is meant by either a long-service or a short-service 
soldier? If by a long-service soldier we mean one who has followed 
the drum all over the world for eighteen or twenty years, and if he is 
to be spoken of as a short-service soldier who has worn the Queen’s 
uniform for less than one year, or even two, I do not think there is 
much ground to choose between them. They are equally unfit to 
enter upon a campaign; the one because he is worn out, the other 
because he is immature. Take, however, some term intermediate 
between these two extremes—say, for example, five years on one side, 
and ten on the other—then the five years’ man, assuming both to have 
enlisted at eighteen, will, I fancy, prove in all respects as efficient as 
the ten years’ man. So long, therefore, as every recruit is enlisted 
for eight years’ service, or even for seven with the colours, it seems to 
me-—who remember how numerous in the Duke’s army seven years’ 
men were—that the opponent of recent changes in army organisation 
is quite in the wrong if he rests his objections to them on the mere 
fact that men are no longer enlisted for life.! No doubt were England, 

! It is a great mistake to suppose that short service is a novelty in the British 
army. Mr. Windham’s Act, in 1806, established three terms of service for recruits : 
one which, extending over seven years, gave no claim to a pension, except for 
wounds; another which, comprising fourteen years, left it discretionary with the 
authorities to assign or refuse a pension ; and a third, extending to twenty-one years, 
on completing which the soldier was by law entitled toa pension for life. After the 
close of the French war the two former terms went out of use. 
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as Germany is, a compact empire, having no outlying provinces to 
guard, and a conscription to fall back upon, it would be both easy 
and judicious to reduce the term of the soldier’s active service to three 
years. But England is not in this happy condition, and thence arise 
all the difficulties we encounter in trying to adapt our military 
strength to the requirements of our position. 

Let me avow myself at once an advocate for short service, as that 
term has by late regulations been defined, even in an army raised as 
ours is by voluntary enlistment, and weak in point of numbers. Only 
thus can we hope to have a trained reserve at hand, when forced into 
war, whether on a large or small scale. But my conviction on that 
head does not blind me to the fact that the machine as now con- 
structed will never work aright till we have the candour to admit 
that a great mistake was committed three-and-twenty years ago, and 
the courage to redress the wrong. To me, at least, it is clear as the 
sun at noonday that you cannot, except at a ruinous expense both 
in men and money, garrison India with fifty or sixty thousand men, 
forming a large portion of an army organised as ours now is, and that 
every step which you take, with a view to make things smooth, will 
only carry you deeper into the mire. What, for example, is this 
proposed advance from seven to twelve years with the colours but 
a step towards the resuscitation of life-service, with its inevitable 
accompaniment, an enormous non-effective estimate? For your twelve 
- years’ man of 1883 will soon take the place of our twelve years’ man 
of 1845, to whom the great Duke, not without reluctance, conceded 
the boon, though only on condition that he should be allowed to 
eerve on, if so disposed, till he should have earned a pension. 

Though I have ventured to speak of what took place three-and- 
twenty years ago asa blunder, it would be uncandid to deny that 
the circumstances under which the authorities were called upon to 
act offer a good deal to palliate, if they cannot altogether excuse, the 
mistakes that were then committed. Under the influence of a not 
unnatural panic, it was believed that the machinery by which fora 
hundred years the government of British India had been carried on 
was entirely out of gear. The army—not a portion of it, but the 
whole army — on the fidelity of which all else depended, was in revolt, 
and the empire itself hung in the balance. We cannot wonder if they 
who took this view of the subject should have given thought to little 
else than how to provide most effectually against the possible recur- 
rence of such a state of things. Hence the repeal of the Company’s 
Charter and the transfer to the Crown of direct authority in all 
matters, military as well as civil, throughout British India. 

That most of these decisive steps met with general approval at 
the time cannot be denied. Old Indians might doubt, old Indians 
may continue to doubt, whether the permanent connection between 
England and India has been rendered more sure by the removal of 
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the buffer which used to interpose between the latter and the ever- 
varying schemes of government by party. To this opinion a few, 
but probably only a few, old-fashioned persons may still adhere; but 
the case is different when we come to reflect on what have been the 
eonsequences, both immediate and remote, of the policy which brought 
about the amalgamation of the two armies. The direct effect, as 
none of us can have forgotten, was open discontent among the 
Company’s European troops; the remote results are now in full 
operation, hampering us in all our endeavours to place the armed 
force of the country on a satisfactory footing, and constraining many 
who approve on the whole of recent changes in the abstract to 
conclude that for this country they are altogether unsuited. 

Though, generally speaking, little good can arise from referring 
back to mistakes which we are anxious to remedy, it seems to me 
essential to the right understanding of the matter before us that 
we should keep in view what was the condition of the Company’s 
European army prior to the amalgamation. It numbered, I believe, 
including three regiments of cavalry recently raised, between 18,000 
and 19,000 men. Its officers were taken from what may be called 
the upper stratum of the middle class in this country; in other 
words, they were on a social level with the great bulk of the gentle- 
men by whom the Crown’s army is officered, the sons of country 
gentlemen, of retired Indian officials, of clergymen, and such like. 
The men, enlisted under a special Act of Parliament, were engaged 
toserve for twelve years, having, however, the option to serve on in 
order to earn a better pension. To both officers and men the con- 
ditions of service were far in advance of those to which the Queen’s 
troops could look forward. The pay of all ranks was better—the 
allowances as well while serving, as on retirement, were more liberal, 
and the daily life of the rank and file was in many respects more 
satisfactory. No fatigue or menial duties devolved upon them, at all 
These, down to the grooming of horses and 





events during peace. 
cleaning of arms and accoutrements, devolved upon natives. For 


garrison and fighting purposes exclusively the Company's European 
soldiers were reserved; and gallantly and faithfully, whenever called 
upon, they did their duty. To certain drawbacks they were un- 
doubtedly subjected; the climate was against them ; and, from the 
day of their joining till that on which they retired, they were exiles 
from the land of their birth. Neither officers nor men, however, 
seem to have regarded these contingencies as serious misfortunes. 
To the officers a wide field of enterprise was open, of which the more 
energetic among them made excellent use, and all had their furloughs 
to look forward to. To the men, if sober and well conducted, many 
places of emolument and trust were accessible; and, being encouraged 
to marry, some even made homes for themselves in the land of their 
adoption ; while for those who preferred returning to England there 
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was the Clive bounty to fall back upon—a noble endowment, which in 
a rash moment was lost, but which, even after amalgamation, had 
that measure been wisely arranged, might have still conferred sub- 
stantial benefits on her Majesty’s Indian soldiers. 

Such was the Company’s European army in the days of its 
separate existence; and in such estimation was it held by the classes 
from which our young soldiers chiefly come, that wherever the recruit- 
ing sergeants of the Crown and of the Company worked side by side, 
for one youth who volunteered to serve the Crown, three offered their 
services to the Company. 

At the period of which I am now speaking, the Crown, as is well 
known, supplemented the Company’s European army with a contin- 
gent of some 20,000 or 25,000 troops of the line. These consisted 
exclusively of cavalry and infantry regiments, which remained in the 
country, before being relieved, always ten or twelve, and often as many 
as twenty years. In all the privileges afforded to the Company's 
European soldiers they fully shared. Their pay and allowances, as they 
came out of the Indian Treasury, so they were dispensed on an Indian 
scale; and from all except the requirements of garrison duty and 
fighting, non-commissioned officers and privates were relieved. Service 
in India was, therefore, very popular in the lower ranks, and by no 
means distasteful to the less wealthy among the higher. Still, high and 
low, the Queen’s troops were then, as they are now, birds of passage. 
So they felt themselves to be, and with rare exceptions they never at- 
tempted to master the languages, much less to study the character, of the 
peoples among whom they were thrown. Hence, while the Company's 
officers,whether on the strength of Native or European regiments, recog- 
nising the fact that India was the legitimate sphere of their exertions, 
either won their way to situations whence they could confer substantial 
benefits on the country, or, if too dull to escape from the round of 
regimental duties, discharged these so as to wound as little as possible 
the susceptibilities of those with whom they came in contact, line 
officers seldom, throughout the whole of their Indian career, con- 
descended to treat the natives otherwise than as beings of an inferior 
order. Whether or no habits have changed in this respect with the 
change of times, I am neither called upon nor competent to say. 
But if they be not, then the substitution of a European garrison con- 
tinually changing, for one, a portion of which at least regarded India 
as its home, is scarcely calculated to render the task of governing 
England’s great dependency more easy than it used to be during the 
Company’s reign. 

The repeal of the Company’s Charter was the work, so to speak, 
of a day. There had been a growing disposition for some time 
previously, both in and out of Parliament, to curtail the privileges 
secured by it, and the first favourable opportunity was seized of 
getting rid of it altogether. The point as to how the Queen’s 
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Indian Empire should thenceforth be garrisoned was not so easily 
settled. Opinions were known to be very much divided on that 
question, and a Commission was appointed to take evidence and 
advise between the retention of a local European army largely in- 
creased, and its absorption into what, for distinction’s sake, I must 
call theline-army. All the highest Indian authorities—Lord Lawrence, 
then Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Colonel Durand, Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Prinsep, and others—were in favour of an extension 
of the local army ; and Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, and Secretary 
of State for India, declared himself, unless my memory be at fault, 
favourable to their opinion. But the Commission reported in an 
adverse direction, and when a change of government took place, as 
it soon afterwards did, the Committee’s report was acted upon. Then 
followed what was absurdly called the European Mutiny, which was, 
in fact, no mutiny at all, but only the well-grounded remonstrance of 
men who had been enlisted into the Company’s service against being 
transferred, without so much as their own wishes consulted, to a 
service into which they had not enlisted. How this difficulty was 
overcome, at what a loss to the army in the seasoned men who took 
their discharge, at what a pecuniary outlay in the shape of bounties to 
those who remained with their colours, I need not remind my readers. 

We must not forget that at the time when the amalgamation took 
place recruits were enlisted for a term of twelve years certain. No 
doubt this consideration was not without its weight in satisfying the 
advocates of the arrangement that the necessity of keeping 60,000 
or 70,000 men in India would rather add to than take away from 
the available strength of the British army. There might be a 
certain amount of inconvenience, there would certainly be an increase 
of expense, as often as the seasons of reliefs came round. But the 
expense would fall not upon England, but upon India ; while India, in 
the event of a quarrel with some great European power, could supply 
from her garrison no inconsiderable portion of the army which 
England might find it necessary to put in the field. There was 
plausibility in this style of argument, which, if it did not satisfy the 
thoughtful few, carried conviction to the minds of the many. The 
objections of those who took what was called an Indian view of the 
subject were overborne, and the deed was done. 

Sq long ag the twelve years’ term of service with the colours re- 
mained in force, the inconveniences attendant on the new order of 
things attracted little attention. All the extra expenditure fell upon 
India ; and if the periodical drain on our military resources was some- 
what aggravated while reliefs were at sea, nobody cared much about 
that, because there was universal peace throughout Europe. In due 
time, however, came the campaigns of Sadowa and Sedan, and with 
them a suspicion that England could not hold her proper place among 
nations with an army organised as hers had heretofore been. It was 
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impossible to go on, so army reformers asserted, without a well-trained 
reserve ; and a well-trained reserve, except on the condition of short 
service with the colours, was unattainable. Had they who arrived 
at this conclusion given due thought to India and its requirements, 
there might have been found, even in 1870, readier means than can 
be found now for remedying the mistake of 1860. Yet, if we are ever 
to hope for rest from perpetual change, the mistake, as it seems to 
me, must be remedied still, be the obstacles which stand in the way 
of the attainment of that end ever so formidable. 

In addressing ourselves to this important subject, the first point 
to be considered is whether the continued maintenance of British 
power in India demands the permanent residence there of 60,000 or 
70,000 British soldiers. Now nobody, I presume, will affirm that 
60,000, or 70,000, or even 100,000 British soldiers, if they consti- 
tuted the sole garrison of British India, would long suffice to guard 
effectively against both internal discontent and foreign invasion. 
And very few, I suspect, would hesitate to go further, and say that 
British empire in India would not be worth maintaining were it 
contingent on the permanent presence there of 100,000 British 
soldiers. We must, therefore, it would appear, under any conceivable 
circumstances, continue to trust largely, if not mainly, to a native 
army ; so organised, so disciplined, and so commanded as to justify 
the confidence which the peculiar nature of our position compels us 
to repose in it. Nor does there appear to be any reason why we 
should shrink from doing so. It was by forces thus composed, the 
few being Europeans, the many natives, that the Empire was won. It 
was under like circumstances that for a hundred years the Empire was 
maintained. And when at last a portion of the native army revolted, 
it was not without substantial aid from other portions of the same 
army that the revolt was crushed. 

Had all the armed force of India risen against us in 1857, not an 
Englishman would have survived to tell the tale. But, besides that 
the Punjaubees fought on our side, the Madras army remained 
staunch, and the Bombay army took no active part against us. It 
was the pampered and unwisely recruited Bengal army which alone 
broke into mutiny, and even of Bengalees not a few were led astray 
more by evil example than by hostile feeling towards the Govern- 
ment. The scare, therefore, which ensued upon the Mutiny, though 
very natural at the moment, we now see to have been exaggerated, 
just as we are beginning to recognise the fact that something less 
than a revolutionin the entire system of Indian administration might 
have met the admitted difficulties of a very difficult situation. 

Of the changes then introduced into other departments of State, 
much less of those now meditated, I am not here concerned to speak. 
They may or may not have been adopted without serious opposition 
from any quarter, but it was certainly not so with regard to the mili- 
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tary department. The best authorities, as I have already shown, were 
jn favour of an enlarged local army. It was through the pressure of 
less instructed theorists from without that the Commission reported in 
an opposite direction. If I be not mistaken, the objections to a local 
army rested then, as they rest now, on two grounds: first, that 
perfect reliance cannot be placed on the loyalty of a force cut off 
from all home associations, and next that the means of raising such a 
force for India to a proper strength were and continue to be wanting. 
Let us consider these two objections separately, and see to what they 
amount. 

To the former objection, which calls in question the loyalty of a 
local European force, the answer is obvious and complete. India has 
never, since it became a dependency of England, been without a 
local European force, and the local European force never failed it. 
There was, to be sure, in the days of Clive some discontent among 
the British officers of the native army, and a good many of the 
European soldiers in our own day demurred to being summarily 
converted into soldiers of the line. But the discontent in Clive’s 
day ended in smoke, and to speak of the remonstrance of the 
Company’s European soldiers in 1860 as a mutiny is as unjust as it 
would be monstrous to argue that because a few individuals, at a 
season when the bonds of discipline were relaxed, assumed under 
peculiar circumstances a rather defiant attitude, therefore reliance can 
never again be placed upon a British army, simply because service in 
a remote dependency cuts it off from home associations. If there 
existed the slightest ground in reason for a belief so unworthy, what 
assurance could we have at this moment of exemption from the 
dreaded catastrophe? The 50,000 or 60,000 men who now garrison 
India are just as thoroughly removed from home influences as a local 
army raised to serve the Queen could be. Why may we trust them if 
it would be rash to trust their countrymen, enrolled, trained, and 
officered precisely as are other portions of the British army ? 

Putting aside this objection as futile in the extreme, I proceed 
next to consider the question whether or no the means of raising the 
local army to an adequate strength were wanting some years ago or 
are wanting now. 

I take it for granted that no one contemplated twenty-three years 
ago, any more than any one contemplates now, the desirability of raising 
the local European army of India to more than 40,000 of all arms. 
At the close of the Mutiny, the Company’s European army, after full 
allowance made for casualties, may have numbered from 16,000 to 
17,000 men. It was a force in every respect complete—complete in 
men, complete in officers, complete in training and equipment. To 
expand it to the desired maximum, nothing more was necessary than 
to enrol some two or three and twenty thousand soldiers, and to tell 
them off into fresh regiments of cavalry, batteries of artillery, com- 
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panies of engineers, and battalions of infantry. The disbandment of 
the Bengal Native Army had placed at the disposal of Government, 
colonels, majors, captains, and subalterns more than sufficient to 
officer these several corps. And for men, had the prospect of enjoy- 
ing in perpetuity what were then the advantages of Indian service 
been held out to the army at large, volunteers more than enough to 
complete the local establishment would have been forthcoming. Or, 
if it had been considered desirable to proceed gradually in this direc- 
tion, the line-garrison might have been kept at its full strength till 
recruits from England began to arrive. Then, in proportion as 
regiments, batteries, and battalions of locals took shape, regiments, 
batteries, and battalions of the line could have been withdrawn, and 
India in the course of two, or at the most three, years might have 
been left with perfect safety to take care of itself. 

A local army was not, however, formed in 1860; and in 1870 our 
troubles began. They may be said to have culminated a few years 
later, when, though enlistment for twelve years was retained, service 
with the colours was made compulsory for three years only. How 
the authors of this scheme failed to recognise the impossibility of 
adapting it in its integrity to the military requirements of such an 
Empire as that of England, how they missed the opportunity which 
fortune brought within their reach of so modifying it as to give to 
it at least some chance of success—these are questions which we find 
ourselves quite unable to answer. For it is self-evident that men 
enlisted for three years with the colours could hardly be made avail- 
able for garrison duty in Gibraltar and Malta; and even if retained 
for six years and ordered to India, they {would have no time to 
become acclimatised before the terms of their engagement rendered 
it necessary to bring them home again. Yet at this very moment 
there were in the ranks something like 20,000 men over the esta- 
blishment, whom the delicate situation of Belgium, menaced on one 
side by the French, on the other by the Germans, had constrained 
the British Government to embody. 

In 1871, then, our condition was this. No Bill had as yet passed 
through Parliament affecting in any way the recruit’s liability to 
serve for twelve years with the colours. But the Secretary of State for 
War had it in contemplation to introduce such a Bill, and by means 
of it to provide for the army the much-desired Reserve. Well, he had 
at his disposal 20,000 men wherewith to start, under favourable con- 
ditions, his long-pondered device. If he had taken a comprehensive 
view of the whole case, he would have seen that these men were to him 
a godsend, to be used either for the attainment of a brilliant, though 
temporary success, or in the accomplishment of an object less imme- 
diately dazzling perhaps, but, in the permanent relief which it would 
afford to the military resources of the country, far more important. 
In the former case he might have carried his Bill, and instantly created 
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a Reserve 20,000 strong; in the latter he could have utilised his 
supernumerary soldiers by inviting a like number of seasoned men to 
volunteer into a local army for India. Can anybody doubt, who 
remembers what charms for the British soldier Indian service then 
had, whether a proposal of this sort would have been largely grasped 
at? Moreover the old Company’s regiments, batteries, and battalions 
still to some extent clung to their Indian reminiscences. Such of the 
old-stagers as survived would have gladly gone back to their original 
status, and on the younger members of the corps their tales of life in 
India, with its many privileges, could have hardly failed to produce a 
marked effect. No doubt the lapse of ten or twelve years must have 
pretty well disposed of the non-commissioned officers and privates 
who had accepted the bounty when first offered. But traditions in 
regiments are very lasting, nor is it too much to assume that the 
successors of these men, whether horsemen, gunners, or foot-soldiers, 
would have responded eagerly to the call which invited them to 
reassume the places from which their old comrades had unwillingly 
been withdrawn. The opportunity was missed, however, in both 
eases. The 20,000 supernumeraries were neither transferred to the 
Reserve nor formed into the cadre of a local army for India. They 
were simply discharged. 

We come next to consider how far it may be possible to remedy 
in 1883 the mistakes that were committed in 1870 and 1860. And 
here at the outset I am constrained to admit that the conditions 
under which the attempt to do so must be made are by no means 
so favourable as were those of which former Governments failed to 
take advantage. Indian service has lost many of its charms in the 
eyes of our soldiery ; indeed, the line-garrison on which it has exclu- 
sively devolved desires nothing so much as to get away from it as 
soon as possible? And to young men at home, the recruiting 





2 Never having myself served in India, and being therefore unable to speak from 
personal knowledge, I wrote on this subject to an officer who has just returned from 
that country in command of a distinguished regiment. The following is his reply :— 
‘The two causes of discontent are, in my opinion, short service and deferred pay— 
usually, but perhaps not quite in every instance, acting together. Men going to India 
always at first desire to get home again. They miss their friends and associations ; 
the changes and habits of life, owing to climate, are irksome to them; and I fear, 
above all, they miss the public houses, of which there are none. With a regiment 
going out, when all are new hands, it takes four or five years before men really get 
settled down to like the country. With draftsa shorter time, because the old hands 
put them in the way of it. The consequence is that by short service the opportunity 
of returning offers itself before they have become settled, and the deferred pay, 
which most of them consider an exhaustless mine of wealth, acts as a further induce- 
ment to seize the opportunity. There is perhaps another reason, or what is more 
properly a part of the same reason, to be stated. Most men when arriving in India, 
with a fair certainty before them of remaining there twelve years, look that fact in 
the face, and try to make the best of it. On the other hand, when there for a short 
time, they allow their first opinions to reign paramount, and make up their minds not 
to make the best of it. It is, of course, difficult for one class of society to judge for 
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sergeant has furgotten how to dilate on the pleasures of soldiering in 
a country where, besides being well paid and assured of a provision 
against old age, every private has, so to speak, his native servant to 
wait upon him. All this is true, and it necessarily follows that, if 
trained soldiers are to be lured into transference from the line to the 
local army, the greatest care must be taken to explain, not only that 
his deferred pay shall be handed over to the volunteer, but that he 
shall be entitled to every privilege which his predecessor in former 
years enjoyed. Possibly, even when this is done, our success, so 
far as concerns men actually serving, may be limited; but are we 
therefore without a recruiting-ground? By no means. Not a town, 
scarcely a village, in Great Britain and Ireland but swarms with men 
whom a few years in the ranks have more or less unfitted for civil 
life, who either cannot find or do not care to seek steady employment, 
and bring discredit on the service, more, perhaps, by idly speaking 
against it, than by any misconduct of their own. Tell these men that 
a new career is open to them, which offers large pay for little work, 
and this not for a brief period, but in perpetuity, and see how many 
among them will refuse to listen to you. For the bulk of these 
grumblers do not in reality dislike a soldier’s life. Their grievance 
is that it leads to nothing, under existing regulations, except a few 
years of knocking about the world, with a lump sum of deferred pay— 
which is soon spent—on passing into the Reserve, and a retaining fee 
of sixpence a day for a few years more, during which nobody will 
employ them, because of their liability to be recalled at any moment 
to the ranks. 

Well, it may be said, but are you going to create a local army for 
India by sweeping away the Reserve, on the creation of which so 
much time and labour have been spent? Such a course of action 
would be at direct variance with the policy which has heretofore been 
pursued. This I cannot admit, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, I am willing to believe that the grumblers among our Reserve 
men are in a minority, and that the circumstance of his having served 
the country for a few years, and being liable, in case of need, to serve 
it again, does not, as it certainly ought not to, stand between a man 
of good character and steady employment. We do not, therefore, 
either expect or desire that men so circumstanced should break up 
their homes and return after perhaps some years of desuetude to a 
soldier’s life. But we do desire, and confidently expect to secure, 
the services of all, be they few or many, whom fortune has not thus 
favoured, and whose association with the youth of our towns and 
villages operates among them as a deterrent to enlistment. In the 


another, but in most stations a soldier’s life in India ought to be very pleasant, and 
one which only rich men enjoy at home. They have very little to do, their every 
convenience is studied, they are well housed, well fed, and well clothed, and have 
means to indulge in almost every description of sport and amusement.’ 
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next place, assuming the immediate drain upon the Reserve to be 
heavy, what follows? Our active army, relieved from garrison duty 
in India, will more than compensate for this drain—first, by placing 
at the disposal of the Government such a body of troops as could not 
at the present time be brought together in England; and next, when 
reductions take place and men pass through the ranks, by raising 
again the dormant force of the country to its legitimate strength. 
It seems to me, then, that, so far as concerns the rank and file, the 
formation of a local army for India may be effected in 1883, not 
indeed so easily or so speedily as in 1870, but without any insurmount- 
able obstacle standing in the way; and I deceive myself if the 
opinions of all who have seriously considered the subject do not 
coincide with my own. 

But an army does not consist exclusively of the rank and file. 
There must be officers to command, as well as non-commissioned 
officers and men to obey. How are we to lay our hands on officers of 
experience, in numbers sufficient to take charge of 40,000 men? 
This is a grave question, to which it may not, perhaps, be easy to 
find all at once a satisfactory answer, because very much is implied 
in the term ‘experienced.’ Had we to deal only with an increase to 
the army of the line, however large, no difficulty whatever would 
stand in our way. But general service is one thing, and local Indian 
service is quite another, for the successful conduct of which peculiar 
qualities are required in men vested with authority. Where shall we 
find, say, twelve or fourteen hundred gentlemen able and willing not 
only to maintain discipline in corps newly embodied, but who, being 
themselves convinced of the vital importance of securing the good- 
will of the natives, shall teach all under their orders so to conduct 
themselves as to command the respect, while scrupulously avoiding 
outraging the feelings, of the different races with whom they come in 
contact? I admit that what would have been feasible in 1860, and 
in 1870 by no means impracticable, interposes in 1883 a very serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the end which I venture to advocate. 
But if the end be in itself desirable, if, indeed, only by some such 
process a way of escape can be opened from the confusion into which 
our whole military system seems to have fallen, then the obstacle 
must be faced and surmounted at all hazards. Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies. The surgeon who knows that his patient 
must die unless some painful and dangerous operation is performed, 
would lose caste, and, what might to himself be more inconvenient, 
lose his practice, if he were to shrink from performing it. And so, 
likewise, a Government must be held in little respect which is 
not ready to encounter difficulties, and face some dangers, rather than 
persevere in a policy which the experience of a quarter of a century 


has condemned. 
Our main difficulty, then, in 1883 is to find officers qualified to 
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take the command of troops, considerable in point of numbers, 
individually strange to one another, and destined to serve in a great 
dependency of which the inhabitants differ from Englishmen alto- 
gether in language, religion, and habits. This is so, and he must 
be very short-sighted or very prejudiced who affects to underrate 
its magnitude; yet it is surely not insurmountable, provided they 
who deal with it make up their minds neither to mar their own 
work by over-precipitancy, nor to shrink from going forward with it 
because the end seems far distant. 

The creation of a local European army for India must under 
existing circumstances be a work of time. It must come into exis- 
tence piecemeal, so to speak, regiment after regiment, battery after 
battery, and battalion after battalion. The nursing ground for these 
fractions must be England, for a period long enough to enable the 
officers to become thoroughly acquainted with their men, and the 
men thoroughly acquainted with their officers. And one by one, as 
soon as discipline has been fully established in each, these fractions 
must go forth, to relieve and enable to return home like portions of 
the line garrison now doing duty in India. To my mind this isa 
condition not less necessary to the success of our enterprise than 
the wise selection of the officers under whom the preliminary training ‘ 
is to be carried on ; because to let loose, all at once, upon India thirty 
or forty thousand half-disciplined English soldiers would precipitate 
the crisis which the presence of a European garrison is intended to 
avert. 

Again, by beginning our operations thus, the difficulty of find- 
ing officers in every respect qualified to take charge of the new levies 
will be greatly minimised, perhaps surmounted altogether. Let us 
consider, by way of illustrating our meaning, what it is proposed to 
do for Bengal, that being the most important of the presidencies. 
We propose, then, to replace the troops now stationed there with, 
say, 6 regiments of local cavalry, 18 batteries of artillery, and 24 
battalions of infantry. Instead, however, of rushing at this conclusion 
all at once, we intend to spread the process of enrolment for the 
cavalry over three years, of the artillery over three, and of the in- 
fantry over six. And even this procedure may be so regulated that 
regiments, batteries, and battalions shall in their origin stand apart 
from one another by intervals of months. The effect of these arrange- 
ments will be that qualified officers more than sufficient to complete 
the establishment of the corps first brought together may be expected 
to come forward at a moment’s notice ; and that year by year their 
numbers will increase in a ratio proportionate to the demand made 
upon them. 

It will be guessed that, in speaking of officers, qualified other- 
wise than as officers usually qualify for general service, my thoughts 
turn mainly, though not entirely, towards gentlemen trained in 
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the Indian army, properly so called. Let me not, however, be 
misunderstood. In the line army there are lieutenant-colonels, 
majors, and even captains, on whom service in India has not been 
thrown away, and who might therefore be safely trusted to imbue 
with their own spirit the troops destined hereafter to uphold, among 
Asiatics, the prestige of the British name. But the appeal will 
doubtless be made in the first instance to Indian officers, and espe- 
cially to field-officers and captains of acknowledged capacity and 
experience in command. Now I find, by consulting the India List 
for July 1883, that the Bengal Staff Corps comprised at that date 
253 lieutenant-colonels, independently of those receiving colonel’s 
allowances, 160 majors, and 188 captains ; and that of these, only 89 
lieutenant-colonels, 79 majors, and 128 captains were employed with 
native regiments. How many of the surplusage may be available 
for cur present purpose I cannot pretend to say; but surely, from 
among all the soldiers whom India has reared, enough, and more 
than enough, can be found to set in motion a machine which, as I 
have just shown, will become year by year more manageable. 

I cannot, within the compass of a Review article, go further into 
the details of a scheme with which, if the suggestions here thrown 
out be deemed worthy of attention, it will be the business of those in 
authority to deal. But three not unimportant questions seem to 
demand answers, and these I must endeavour to give. 

1. What limits of service is it proposed to set to the local 
European army when embodied ? 

2. Under what conditions shall its internal economy be carried 
on? 

3. How is it to be kept, so far as concerns numbers, in a state of 
permanent efficiency ? 

I. The Act of Parliament which authorises the embodiment of a 
local European army for India will, I presume, lay down for it rules 
of service analogous in every respect to those by which the native 
Indian Army is bound. It will be made liable in times of peace to 
do duty in every portion of her Majesty’s Indian dominions, and 
take part in every war, whether offensive or defensive, which is under- 
taken in the interests of British India. In what sense the expression 
‘the interests of British India’ is to be understood, the Imperial 
Government must from time to time determine. In 1878 native 
troops were brought to Europe, and would have formed part of a 
British army in Turkey had Russia forced England into a war. 
Why? Because the occupation of Constantinople by Russian troops, 


and the success of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, would have 
menaced the existence of the Anglo-Indian Empire, and it was for 
the interests of India that such a risk should not be incurred. In 
like manner when, in 1882, the direct line of communication between 


England and India was threatened, a native contingent co-operated 
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with British troops to avert the danger. These, with previous expedi- 
tions, such as the wars in Afghanistan, the conquest of Burmah, the 
invasions of Abyssinia and Persia, have all been recognised as coming 
under the conditions which justify the employment of native troops 
outside the frontiers of British India. And just to the same extent 
and no further will the local European army be required under 
ordinary circumstances to carry its standards into countries which to 
India are foreign. No doubt, were some terrible disaster to overtake 
English arms nearer home, the Indian garrison would be recalled for 
the protection of strictly English interests. But when matters come 
to this pass England will have subsided into the condition of Rome 
in her decadence, and a consummation have been reached the possible 
approach of which I decline for the present to contemplate. 

II. The internal economy of the local European army will in all 
its main features be in accord with that which prevails in the line 
army. Both will be subject to the same articles of war, and in both 
promotion will go on, among officers as well as privates, on the lines 
laid down by the Queen’s Regulations. In the following respects, 
however, they will stand apart. Exchanges from a line into a local 
and from a local into a line regiment will not be’ allowed; and only 
after he has attained the rank of major-general will an officer reared 
in the Indian army, whether European or native, be eligible for 
general service. With respect, again, to the rank and file, twelve years 
with the colours must be the shortest period for which they are enlisted. 
But, while in these respects the local army may seem to be less favour- 
ably circumstanced than the line-army, in others the position of both 
officers and men will be found to be greatly superior. From the 
rules which in the line-army remove officers at stated periods from 
places of trust and command, and compel them, after attaining speci- 
fied ages, to retire from the service altogether, the local officers must 
be exempt, while facilities can be afforded them of recruiting their 
health and keeping alive home associations by well-regulated fur- 
loughs. To them, therefore, soldiering will be a profession in the 
strictest sense of the term, because it both enables every officer to live, 
while in harness, with tolerable comfort, and ensures for him a mode- 
rate competency in old age. In like manner the non-commissioned 
officer and private, though entitled to claim his discharge at the 
end of twelve years, need not be forced into retirement. So long 
as a medical board shall pronounce him fit to serve, his services may 
be continued, and himself provided for at last, either by an addition 
to his pension, or possibly by converting him, as the Romans used to 
convert their veterans, into a colonist. 

III. To ensure that the local European army shall be maintained 
in a state of permanent efficiency, nothing more seems necessary than 
a return on a larger scale to the system which prevailed during the 
existence of the Company’s Charter. Instead of a single central depot, 
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such as flourished at Warley, three may henceforth be required, one 
wherein recruits for the cavalry are received and drilled, another for 
the artillery, and a third for the infantry. And among them all ac- 
commodation must be provided for four thousand men at the least, as 
well as for horses, carriages, guns, and equipments, without which 
military training cannot be carried on. 

Whether or not the resuscitation of a local European army, on the 
lines here laid down, would occasion a heavier drain than under 
existing circumstances is made upon the Indian treasury, it is for 
experts in finance to determine. To me, taking but a superficial view 
of the subject, the arrangements suggested appear to promise rather 
a diminution than an increase of expenditure, because in the garrison 
of India itself a serious reduction will take place, and against the 
expense of home-depots must be set the outlay on periodical reliefs, 
as they are at present conducted. Be this, however, as it may, the 
real point for the Government to consider is, how far it will be 
possible to hold India as we now hold it, and adhere at the same 
time to universal short service and compulsory retirements. My 
own opinion is, and perhaps I am not singular, that this will not be 
possible. And, if I be correct, there will remain for us only three 


alternatives from which to choose. Either India must be abandoned, , 


a measure not to be thought of for a moment ; or we must go back to 


long service, which Lord Cranbrook—no mean authority—has pro- 
nounced to be impossible; or the mistake committed three-and-twenty 
years ago must be remedied, however humiliating to our national 
pride, however difficult, and possibly fraught with some danger, the 
reversal of a condemned policy may be. 


G. R. GLeic. 
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THE POETRY OF THE EARLY MYSTERIES. 


TueEreE has been for some time past an interest abroad in our early 
Miracle or Mystery Plays which shows that the idea of their existence 
has become to a certain extent ‘ popular,’ and that to treat of them is 
in nowise to open up new ground. But this general interest is probably, 
in the main, either historical or archeological: the greater number of 
people who hear and talk of miracle plays do so with the idea that 
they are interesting either as having been the subjects of curious 
medizval spectacles and bygone religious customs, or as illustrating 
some special stages of our drama and language. That they should 
have, apart from these connections, an interest of their own; that 
‘they should possess any intrinsic merit as literary compositions, or be 
likely to prove agreeable to take up and read as sacred dramatic 
poetry; that, in short, they belong to the present as well as to the 
past—all this is not popularly suspected of them. 

The present article pretends to no archeological or learned inten- 
tion. To those who are interested in our ancient sacred drama from 
antiquarian motives, whether dramatic or linguistic, their original 
forms are open in full, and may make part of their literary studies. 
But everybody who cares for poetry does not care, or has not time, 
for routing it out from somewhat obscure sources, though he may 
thoroughly enjoy and fully appreciate what is routed out for him; 
and the purpose of this article is simply to bring before such of the 
reading public as may not have the opportunity of coming across 
them in any other way the real poetical beauties of these old plays. 

With this object the writer has chosen, arranged, and to a certain 
extent modernised some short specimens of this early poetry which it 
is hoped will be enough to rouse the interest of modern readers in it. 
What is specially aimed at is to show that the very vividness of faith 
which caused our forefathers to represent dramatically, without a 
thought of irreverence, the mysteries of religion and the incidents of 
the Gospel, inspired them with a combined simplicity and vividness 
of language, and a power of blending human weakness and naturalness 
with ‘things divine,’ in the highest degree poetical ; also, that there 
is in many of these plays a pathos that is rarely to be found in directly 
religious poetry, and which would make it difficult for any one capable 
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of being stirred to pity by verse to read some passages in them un- 
moved. 

The idea had birth in an attempt to put into modern form the 
‘Harrowing of Hell’ as a poem for publication by itself. The beauties 
of this composition, which grew on the adapter by closer acquaintance, 
led to a further search among the ‘ Mysteries’ for similar beauties ; 
and, moreover, the obviousness of an Article of the Creed as a motto 
to this first solitary play suggested a sequence which proved a satis- 
factory guide to the search. The result has been a choice of speci- 
mens which, while they specially illustrate the poetry of the plays, 
also exhibit two other striking qualities that they possess—those, 
namely, of forming complete popular systems of theology, and of being 
marvellously well calculated to instil into the minds taught by them 
a spirit of solid and practical devotion. These qualities, as well as 
the beauty of the poetry itself, can of course be but very imperfectly 
illustrated by such portions of the plays as may come within the 
compass of a Review article; but if a suggestive arrangement of 
the specimens induces any hitherto uninterested reader to look further 
for himself, he will be well repaid by finding how much more there is in 
these compositions than mere rude stage-dialogue, to be used as 
amedium for acting by the representatives of sacred characters before 
an unlettered audience. 

The extracts here to follow are taken, with the exception of the 
‘Harrowing of Hell’ above mentioned, from the Towneley Mysteries 
—the edition published by the Surtees Society in 1836. This set 
of plays treats of the whole scheme of man’s fall and redemption, 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment, and includes a good deal 
of repetition and uninteresting matter. The dialect in which they 
wewritten is that of Northern English ; the date about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Nearly all the best poetry in the collection is 
tobe found in the plays which treat of our Lord’s personality, the 
ningling of His Divine and human natures being realised throughout 
vith striking vividness. Consequently, the choice of extracts which 
illustrate the first part of the Apostles’ Creed has been likewise the 
choice of the most beautiful passages. It must, however, be under- 
stood that even in the best plays the writing is extremely unequal, and 
that in some of the very plays from which examples have been taken 
there are passages that are coarse and ‘realistic’ to a degree that 
might with some reason shock a modern reader. 

The poetry shall now speak for itself; but a word must first be 
sid about the plan which the adapter has tried to follow in dealing 
with the language. It has been that of putting it into sufficiently 
modern form to do away with all difficulty in reading to those who 
might be repelled by antiquated forms of English, while keeping 
close enough to the original to destroy as little as possible the quaint 
simplicity and unevenness which is part of the very beauty of the old 

xx2 
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writing. There has been no attempt to produce perfect rhyme or 
metre; the only way to render many passages well has been to let 
pass similarity of vowel or consonant sound, and sometimes even only 
equality of line or syllable, for rhyme; and occasionally it has been 
impossible to change either a name or the accent on a name so as to 
make the verse run smoothly: in which case it has been left to run 


roughly. 


Now, taking the Apostles’ Creed in regular order, the first article 
—‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth ’—is embodied in the opening play of the series, the ‘ Creation,’ 
The whole of this play is so good that it is a great pity to have room 
for only a small portion of it here. It begins thus, with no intro- 
ductory description : 

GOD speaks. 
Ego sum Alpha et O, 

I am the first and last also, 
One God in Majesty ; 
Marvellous, of might the most, 

Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, 
One God in Trinity. 

I am without beginning, 

My godhead hath no ending, 
God am I on a throne; 

One God in persons three, 

That may never parted be, 
For I am God alone. 


And the first thing we choose to do 

Is Heaven and earth to make, right thro’, 
And Light so fair to see ; 

For it is good that it be so: 

Darkness and Light we part in two, 
Their time to serve, and be: 

Darkness we call the night, 

Brightness we name the Light : 
It shall be as I say: 

After my will this forth is brought— 

Even and morn they both are wrought, 
And thus is made one day. 


The Creation is brought up to the fifth day, and then the scene 
takes us among the angels, where we have first the cherubim singing 
the praises of God for the Creation. The greatest object of their 


praise is Lucifer : 
Lord, thou art much full of might, 


That Lucifer has made, so bright ; 


We love the Lord, with all our thought, 
Who such a thing can make of nought. 


Here God leaves His throne, and Lucifer seats himself on it, 
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Then follows a speech of Lucifer’s, of which we can give only a 


portion ¢ 





LUCIFER. 


And ye shall see full soon anon, 
How it beseems me on the throne 
To sit, as King of bliss; 

I am so seemly, blood and bone, 
My seat shall be there, as was His. 

Say, fellows, how beseems it me 

To sit in seat of Trinity ? 

I am s0 bright of ev’ry limb, 

I trow me seems as good as Him! 












An argument between the good and bad angels is then brought to 
a conclusion, and their fall lamented thus: 








LUCIFER. 





Now, now—a straw what recks it me? 
Since I am in myself so bright, 
Therefore will I take a flight ! 


Here the devils go forth, crying out, and the first says, 









lst DEVIL. 


Alas! alas! for very woe, 
Lucifer, why fell thou so ? 
We, that angels were so fair, 
And' sat so high above the air, 
Now are we black as any coal, 
And ugly as a tattered foal. 
What ailed thee, Lucifer, to fall ? 4 
Wert thou not fairest of Angels all ? 
Brightest and best, and most the love 

Of God Himself, that sits above ? 

Thou hast made nine where there were ten, 
Thou art foul fallen from thy kin. 

Thou art fallen, that was the tenth, 

From an angel to a fiend. 

Thou hast us done a vile despight, 

And brought thyself to sorrow’s night. 
Alas! there is nought else to say 
But, we are lost for now and aye ! 
























2nd DEVIL, 





Alas! that ever came pride in thought, 
For it has brought us all to nought. 
We were with mirth and joy upborne, 
When Lucifer to pride was drawn. 
Alas ! now curse we wicked pride,— 
So may all ye that stand beside. 













The scene now takes us back to the Creation, and there are so 
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Adam and Eve, God’s promises to them (‘ While ye will keep ye out 
of sin’), and their entrance into Paradise conducted by a ‘ cherubim’ 
—that it is with much regret that we are forced to give only a few 
short passages of it : 


GOD speaks, 


Now make we man to our likeness, 
Who shall be keeper of more and less, 
Of fowls, and fish in flood. 


Man being made, He touches him. 


Spirit of life I in thee blow; 
Good and ill both shalt thou know ; 
Rise up! and stand by me. 


I give thee wit, I give thee strength ; 
Of all thou seest, of breadth and length, 
Thou shalt be wondrous wise. 


ADAM. 
(After the angel has left them in Paradise) 


Eve, my fellow, how think you this? 


EVE. 
A place, methinks, of joy and bliss 
That God has given to thee and me 
Without an end: so blest be He! 
LUCIFER. 


Who'd e’er suppose such time t’ have seen ? 
—We, that in such mirth have been, 
That we should suffer so much woe ? 


God has made man with His hand. 

To have that bliss without an end ;— 
The nine orders up to fill, 

Behind us left: such is His will. 

And now are they in Paradise :— 
—But thence they shall, if we be wise! 


At this point the play breaks off, unfinished, the MS. appearing 
to have lost four leaves. It seems highly probable that the end would 
have carried us on to the Temptation and Fall of Man. 

The next two articles must be taken together for illustration— 
‘And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord: Who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ 

First we have a play called ‘ The Annunciation,’ of which the whole 
introductory portion—where God decrees and plans the Redemption 
—is well worth quoting, but of which we have unfortunately room 
for but a few lines : 
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GOD speaks. 
. . . . 

Righteousness now will we make: 

I will that my Son manhood take ; 

For reason will that there be three— 

A man, a maiden, and a tree ; 

Man for man, tree for tree, 

Maid for maid :—thus shall it be. 

My son shall in a maiden light 

Against the fiend of hell to fight, 

Without a spot, as clear as glass, 

And she still maiden as she was. 

Angel must to Mary go, 

For the fiend to Eve was foe; 





The other play from which we shall quote concerning our Lord’s 
Incarnation and birth is a notable instance of what has been said 
above about the inequality of these poems. The whole of its first 
part consists of a conversation of the most earthly and disedifying 
nature—forcibly recalling Milton’s 


Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their sely thoughts so busy keep, 


—among some shepherds, containing many local allusions and ana- 
chronisms ; which unattractive composition bursts quite suddenly, with 
the angels’ burst of song, into the wonderful beauty of mingled fami- 
liarity, reverence, and ‘tenderness of the concluding portion here 
given. All readers of this will probably agree that whoever was the 
old monk, if monk it was, who penned this fragment, he was a poet 
and a humourist (taking hwmour in its truest and deepest sense), 
whether he knew it himself or not, as well as an ardent believer. 
This play is called in the Towneley Mysteries ‘Secunda Pas- 
torum,’ being the second of two ‘ Paginze Pastorum;’ but in an 
edition of Mr. Collier’s it is called by the title which we prefer to 
give it here— 
‘THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS.’ 
(The scene at the beginning lies on a heath or moor.) 


The angel sings ‘ Gloria in Excelsis, and afterwards says :— 


ANGEL. 


Rise, herdsman-hind, for now is He born 
That shall take from the fiend what Adam had lorne. 
That wizard to ruin, to-night is He born, 
God’s made your friend: now at this morn, 

He behests, 

At Bethl’em go see 
Who lies there so free 
Betwixt two beasts ! 
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lst SHEPHERD. 


That was a quaint voice as ever I heard ! 
*Tis a marvel to tell of, thus to be scared. 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


Of God’s son of heaven he spake up loud and clear ; 
All the wood in a levin methought he made appear. 


3rd SHEPHERD. 


He spake of a barn 
In Bethl'em, I you warn. 


lst SHEPHERD. 


That betokens yonder star— 
Let us seek him there. 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


Say, what was his song? Heard ye not how he cracked it? 
Three short notes to along! 


3rd SHEPHERD. 
Yea, marry, he hack'd it: 
Was no crotchet wrong, nor no thing that lack’d it. 


lst SHEPHERD. 


To sing ourselves among, right as he knack’d it, 
I can! 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


Let’s see how ye croon! 
Can ye bark at the moon ? 


3rd SHEPHERD. 
Hold your tongues, have done ! 


lst SHEPHERD. 
Listen, then ! 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


To Bethl’em he bade us be gone, 
I’m full feared that we tarry too long. 


3rd SHEPHERD. 


Be merry and not sad, of mirth is our lay ; 
Everlasting joy’s reward, sure, we may 
Take without moan. 


lst SHEPHERD. 
Ilie we here—away ! 
Tho’ we be wet and weary. 
To that child and that lady 
We must without delay. 
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2nd SHEPHERD. 






We find by prophecy,—stop singing, hind !— 
Of David and Isay, and more than I can mind : 
They prophesied by clergy, that in a virgin 
Should He light and lie, to slacken our sin 

And slake it— 

Our kind from woe; 

For Isay said so:— 

Cité Virgo 
Concipiet a child that is naked. 











3rd SHEPHERD. 






Full glad may we be, and that day await 
That lovely one to see, all things Himself who made. 
Lord! well were it me, for once and for aye, 
Might I kneel on my knee, some words for to say 
To that Child. 

But the angel said 

In a crib was He laid ; 

He was poorly arrayed, 
Both humble and mild. 











lst SHEPHERD. 






Patriarchs that have been, and prophets bygone, 
They desired to have seen this Child that is born. 
They are gone full clean—that have they lorne: 
We shall see Him, I ween, ere it be morn, 
By token ! 
When I see Him and feel, 
Then know I full well 
It is true as steel 
That prophets have spoken. 
Tc so poor as we, that He should appear! 
First find, and declare by his messenger ! 
















2nd SHEPHERD. 






So now let us go, the place is full near. 


3rd SHEPHERD. 











I am ready and right: 
Go we together 
To Him so bright. 
Lord! if Thy will it be, 
—We are ignorant all three— 
Grant us some kind of glee 
To comfort thy wight ! 
(Here the scene changes to the Stable at Bethlehem.) 










lst SHEPHERD. 






Hail, comely and clean, hail, little child ! 

Hail, maker, as I deem, of a maiden so mild! 
Thou hast curséd, I ween, that warlock! so wild ; 
The false guiler of ten, now goes he beguiled. 








1 Wizard. 
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Lo !—he merries: 
Lo! he laughs, my sweeting : 
—A joyful meeting ! 

Have a bob of cherries ? 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


Hail! sov’ran Saviour, for thou hast us sought ; 
Hail freely, seed and flower, that all things has wrought ; 
Hail, full of favour, that made all of nought ! 
Hail! I kneel and cower. A bird have I brought 
To my dear. 
Hail, little tiny mop! 
Of our creed thou art crop: 
I would drink from thy cup, 
Little day-star ! 


37rd SHEPHERD. 


Hail, darling dear, full of Godhead ! 
I pray thee, be near when I have need. 
Hail! sweet is thy cheer ; my heart would bleed, 
To see thee sit here in so poor a weed 
With no pennies. 
Hail! put forth thy palm, 
T bring thee but a ball :— 
Have and play thee with them all, 
And go to the tennis! 


MARY, 


The Father of heaven, God omnipotent, 
That set all in order, His Son has He sent. 
I conceived full even, thro’ might, as He meant, 
And new is He born. 
He keep you from woe ! 
I shall pray Him so :— 
Tell it forth as ye go, 
And mind ye this morn! 


lst SHEPHERD. 


Farewell, lady! so fair to behold 
With thy child on thy knee. 


2nd SHEPHERD. 


Yet lies he full cold ! 
Lord! well is me! now we go, thou behold. 


3rd SHEPHERD. 
Forsooth, it already seems t’ have heen told 
Full oft ! 
lst SHEPHERD. 


What grace have we found ! 


2nd SHEPHERD. 
Come forth! now are we sound. 
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3rd SHEPHERD. 





To sing are we bound :— 
Strike up aloft ! 









It is most regrettable that we are compelled by want of space to 
illustrate by only very few extracts the exceeding pathos of great 
part of the play which tells how Christ 







SUFFERED UNDER Pontius PILATE, was CrucIFIED, Dreap, AND BurRIeEp. 
The Crucifixion. 


sEsus (from the Cross.) 





I pray you, people, that pass by, 
That lead your life so thoughtlessly, 
Heave up your hearts on high! 
Behold if ever ye saw body 
Suffer and beat thus bloody, 
Or yet thus doleful dight ? 
All creatures on this earth that roam, 
Birds, beasts, all kinds, they have their home 
When they are woe-begone ; 
But God’s own Son, that should be best, 
Has not whereon His head to rest 
But on His shoulder-bone. 
My brother that I came to buy 
Has hanged me here thus hideously, 
And friends are foes become ; 
They have thus dight me drearily, 
And all bespit me spitefully, 
As helpless man all lone. 


. . . . . 


















MARY. 


Alas! the dole I dree. I droop, I quake with dread ! 
All blemished is thy hue, I see thy body bleed. 
Why hang Thou, Son, so high? My grief begins to flow; 
Never, Son, in this world had we such madd’ning woe! 
My offspring that I’ve fed, 
Thro’ life along have led ! 
Full straitly Thou’rt bestead 
Among thy foemen fell ; 
Such sorrow for to see, 
My dearest bairn, in Thee, 
Is mourning more to me 
Than any tongue may tell. 
Alas! Thy holy head 
Has no upholding bed ; 
Thy face with blood is red 
Was fair as flower in field ! 
How can I stand indeed 
To see my bairn thus bleed, 
Beat as blue as lead, 
And have no limb to wield ? 
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JOHN. 


Comely lady, good and kind, fain would I comfort thee! 
Me minds, my Master, with his mouth, told to his companye 
That he should thole full mickle pain and die upon a tree, 
And to the life rise up again—the third day should it be. 
Therefore, my lady sweet, 
Forbear awhile to greet : 
Our pain He will relieve 
As He did promise give. 


MARY. 


My sorrow is so sad, no solace may me save, . 
Mourning makes me mad, no hope of help I have ; 
Nought may make me glad, till I be in my grave. 

To death my dear is driven, 

His robe is all to-riven 

That of me was Ilim given 

And shaped by mine own sides. 


Alas! my comely child, why wilt thou from me go ? 
Maidens, make your moan! 
And weep, ye wives, each one, 
With wretched me, all lone. 
My child, of all, the first ! 
My heart is stiff as stone, that for no grief will burst. 


JESUS. 
My Mother mild, now change thy cheer, 
Cease of thy sorrow and sighing sere ; 
It sits upon my heart full sore. 
The sorrow’s sharp I suffer here ; 
But dole thou drees, my Mother dear, 
Martyrs me mickle more. 


Take there John unto thy child,— 

Mankind must needs be bought.— 
And thou her kin now be in thought, 
John ; lo, there thy Mother mild! 


Such life, forsooth, I led, that scarcely may I more, 
This thole I for thy need, 
To give thee, man, thy meed. 
—Now thirst I wondrous sore ! 


We come now to the only one of these poems not taken from the 
Towneley Mysteries, and which, being very short, and impossible to 
do justice to by extracts, is given here, whole, as it stands. It is 
said to be the oldest piece of dramatic writing in English, its date 
being that of Edward the Third at any rate, and possibly of Edward the 
Second. It is here taken from a set of * Five Miracle Plays, or Scrp- 
tural Dramas, privately printed under care of J. P. Collier,’ in 1836. 

The adapter gratefully acknowledges help in the rendering of two 
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or three passages in this play, and in questions of taste, from the 
Professor of English Literature at King’s College. Also, it is right 
to state that in two cases a hint has been taken from a literal ren- 
dering of the poem by Mr. Halliwell (published in a pamphlet, side 
by side with the original, in 1840),? which the present writer did 
not see until the adaptation was nearly finished. 






HE DESCENDED INTO HELL; 













THE HARROWING OF HELL: 





(otherwise, the Besieging of Limbo by our Lord.) 






(The scene lies just outside Lim)o, in a region of twilight, on the borders of hell. 
In the background are the gates of Limbo, behind which are the Souls of the Just, 
from Adam to John the Baptist. Satan guards the gates inside, and a ‘ Janitor’ 


outside.) 






Curist enters, triumphant, the Cross on IIis Shoulder. 






PROLOGUE. 





(Spoken by the actor who personates Christ, but not in IIis character.) 





All hearken to me now! 
A strife I'll tell to you, 
Of Jesus and of Satan. 
For Jesus was to hell gone down, 
From thence to fetch away His own, 
And take them home to heaven. 
The Devil had had so much sway 
That all in hell had had to stay ; 
And there was none so good prophet, 
Since Adam and Eve the apple eat 
—So he had reached his latter end 
But he awhile to hell must wend. 
Nor thence should any ever come 
Anear to Jesus Christ, God’s Son : 
For that to Adam and Eve was told, 
Whom Jesus Christ so dear did hold ; 
And so was said to Abrabam 
That was a soothfast holy man ; 
And so was said to David, the King, 
That was to Christ Himself akin ; 
And so to John the Baptist 
That baptised Jesus Christ ; 
To Moses, too, the holy wight 
That had the law for man aright; 
And many another holy man, 
More than I now to tell you can, 
Who all had had more woe 
Than I can tell you true. 
Jesus Christ them pitied sore, 
And them away to carry swore. 
He lit from His high tower 
Into Saint Mary’s bower ; 





































2 After the publication of this pamphlet, Mr. Halliwell found a MS. of the 
‘Harrowing’ of the date of Edward the First. Vide Religuie Antiqua, edited by 
Messrs. Wright, Phillips, and Halliwell. 

















































































































































He was born for our needs 


In this world in humble weeds ; 


In this world did He die 
To loose our deadly tie. 


When Jesus had shed His blood 


For our need, upon the rood, 
In Godhead then He took the way 
That on the road to hell-gate lay : 


When He came there, thus said He, 


As I now shall tell to thee. 


(He speaks now in the character of Christ, going towards Limbo.) 


CHRIST. 


Ways of hardness have I gone, 
Sorrows suffered, many a one: 
Thirty winters and three year 
Have I dwelt among them here— 
Almost so much by is gone 
Since I with flesh was clothed upon. 
I have suffered at its worst 
Hot and cold, hunger and thirst: 
Man hath done me shame enough 
By word, and deed too, in his wroth. 
Bound and beat I ran with blood, 
They sentenced me to death on rood : 
For Adam’s sin, full well I know, 

I have suffered all this woe. 

Adam, thou hast suffered sore, 

I will suffer this no more : 

Adam, dearly hast thou grieved 
For thou hast not me believed ! 

I shall bring thee out of hell, 

And all mine own with thee as well. 


SATAN speaks. 


Who’s that speaking at the door ? 
I advise him, speak no more. 

For he may make so much ado 
That he shall have to come in too 
For to be our comrade dear, 

And find out how we play in here. 


OUR LORD speaks, 
Thou might’st know that, of thy prey, 
All mine own I’d have away. | 
Know’st thou never what I am ? 
Thirty winters o’er have ran 

Thou hast been attempting me 

For to find what I may be. 

Sin thou foundest never one 

In me as in another man, 

And thou well shalt know to-day 

All mine own I'll have away, 

Whom thou believest all thine own: 


Well, then, may’st thou grieve and groan! 
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SATAN, 






Par ma foi, I hold as mine 
All that are with me herein ; 
Reason will I give to thee 
Whereagainst thou’st nought to say. 

Whoso buyeth anything, 

It is his, and his offspring. 
Adam hungry came me to, 
Homage him I made to do: 
For an apple gave I him 
I am his, and all his kin. 
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OUR LORD. 






Satan, well thou wot’st ‘twas mine, 
The apple that thou gav’st to him. 
The apple and the apple-tree 

Both were makéd all thro’ me. 
How mightest thou, in any wise, 
Of others’ things make merchandise ? 
Since, then, he was bought with mine, 
With reason can he not be thine. 












SATAN. 







Jesus! well I wot of thee— 
And full sore it rueth me. 
Over all thou’st lordship got, 

Woe is him who'll know thee not! 
Heaven and earth now take to thee, 
But souls in hell leave thou to me. 
Leave me them to have and hold, 
And those thou hast keep in thy fold! 











OUR LORD. 






Satan, be thou silent now! 
To thee has fall’n deuce-ace for throw. 
Thinkest thou I died for nought ? 
Thro’ my death mankind was bought. 
They that well have servéd me 
With me shall in heaven be. 
Thou shalt be in more despair 
Than any that thou hast in here. 











SATAN, 






Never can they worse me do 
Than I have had hitherto ; 
I have suffered so much woe, 
That I reck not where I go. 

If thou robbest me of mine 

I shall rob thee then of thine, 
I shall go from man to man, 
And thee shall rob of all I can. 













OUR LORD, 







I shall sharply stop thy quest 
And my power make manifest. 
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So fast shall I bind up thee 
Little shalt thou rob of me. , 
Thou shalt be in bonds for aye 
Till there cometh Domésday. 
Never shalt thou out be let 
Mankind in thy clutch to get, 
For did’st thou freely walk with men 
Thou would’st rob me many of them. 
Smaller fiends, that are not strong, 
They shall wander men among ; 
Those that won’t against them stand 
I will let them have in hand. 

(Here he reaches the gates of Tambo.) 
Heli’s gates now I’ve come unto, 
And I will that they undo! 
Where now’s the warder of this grave ? 
Methinketh he’s a coward knave ! 


JANITOR. 


Words I’ve heard so strong in sound, 
No longer dare I keep my ground ! 
Keep the gates whoever may, 

I'll let him stand, and run away. 


OUR LORD. 


Hell’s gates I will throw down 
And take out all my own. 


(Here He touches the gates of Limbo with the Cross, and they fall.) 


Satan, be bound! Here shalt thou stay 
Till there cometh Domésday. 


(Here Satan falls powerless. The Souls of the Just ure freed, and rise.) 


ADAM. 


Welcome! Lord of earth and sky, 
Word of God, His Son most high. 
Welcome, dear Lord, must Thou be, 
For Thou comest us to see. 

Lord, now Thou art come to us, 
Take us from this loathly house ; 
Take us from this loathly land, 

Dear Lord, into Thine own hand. 
Lord, Thou know’st me from my birth, 
Adam, that Thou shap’d’st of earth ! 
Thy behest I heeded not— 

Rueful penance have I got. 

Mercy ! Son of God most dear ! 

Let us no more linger here. 

All the souls herein that be, 

Sore have yearnéd after Thee— 
Hope now, from Thy coming in, 
Help to have from all our sin. 


EVE. 


Know me, dear Lord! I am Eve: 
Adam and I to Thee were lieve. 
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Thou hadst us led to Paradise, 

But we forgot it, as unwise. 

Thy behest we did forsake, 

Then did we the apple take. 

So long we both have been herein, 
Full dearly have we paid our sin. 
Dear Lord God, now give us leaye— 
Adam and me, his dear wife Eve— 
To fare forth from this loathly place 
Unto the bliss of heaven's grace ! 


OUR LORD. 
Adam, I have given my life 
For thee, and for Eve thy wife : 
Thinkest thou I died for nought ? 
Thro’ my death mankind was bought, 


ABRAHAM, 


Dear Lord Christ, see me, I am 
Him Thou called’st Abraham. 

Do now what thou swarest me: 
Bring me up to heaven with thee! 


OUR LORD. 


Abraham, I know full well 

Every word thou me canst tell :— 
That my Mother dear was born 
And shapéd of Thy flesh and bone. 


DAVID. 


Lord, I’m David the King, 

That was born of Thine offspring. 
Keep Thy promise, as foretold 

By the law of prophet old. 

Now that Thou art come to us, 
Bring us from this dreadful house ! 


OUR LORD. 
David, true: my kin is thine, 
For thy goodness art thou mine: 
More for thy own goodness 
Than for any sibness. 


JOHN, 


Here, Lord Christ, Thou John dost see, 
In Jordan that baptiséd Thee. 

Now a twelvemonth by has gone 

Since I suffered martyrdom. 

Then Thou sent’st me right away 

Here to hell, that I might say 

That Thou, Christ, the Son of God, 
Soon should come to this abode, 

For to loose from pains of hell 

All thine own herein that dwell. 
Now Thou art come, now must Thow do 
What tl ou swarest thro’ and thro’.f/ 
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OUR LORD. 


John! ah John! full well I wot 
What thou sayest, every jot. 
Thou shalt sxe what I shall do, 
That before I promised you. 


MOSES. 


Lord, Thou knowest all with skill, 
Sinai’s law upon the hill ; 

The prophet Moses, here I stand, 

Who held Thy law in his right hand. 
Jesus, Thou of God the Son, 

Swarest, Thou to hell would’st come— 
Would’st haste to heal, with mercy fleet, 
The sins that Adam thought so sweet. 


OUR LORD. 


Moses! what I ordered thee 
In the old law, thou did’st for me ; 
And all the rest, mine own that are, 
To heaven forth shall with me fare. 
They that me believéd not, 
Only they behind shall stop, 
With Satan here to dwell for aye 
Till there cometh Domésday. 
(Here the glory of Christ overpowers the darkness, fills Limbo with light, and hides 
hell. The Souls of the Just, glorified, are carried away in the light. 


EPILOGUE. 
(Spoken also by the actor who personates Christ.) 

God, for His mother’s love, 
Let us all go above. 
Lord, for thy muckle grace, 
Grant us in heaven a place ! 
Let us never now be lost, 
For no sin, O chosen host. 
Ah, bring us out of torment here, 
And all thine own, O Lord most dear; 
And get u8 grace our lives to spend 
In Thy employ, in heaven to end! 


‘The third day He rose again from the dead’ is the text of two 
plays—the ‘ Resurrection of the Lord’ and ‘Thomas of India.’ The 
first of these takes in the time from the Entombment and our Lord’s 
appearance to Mary Magdalene, and contains many beauties; espe- 
cially in Christ’s pathetic exhortations to man to turn to virtue and 
the love of Him. But a few short specimens of the verse of this 
play must content us here :— 


The angels sing ‘ Jesus resurgens,’ and afterwards Jesus says :— 
Earthly man that I have wrought 
Knowing, wake, and sleep thou not! 
With bitter pain I have thee bought, 
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To make thee free, 
And in this dungeon deep I slept 
For love of thee. 





I was full wrother with Judas 

For that he would not ask me grace, 

Than I was wroth for his trespass 
That he me sold: 

I was ready to show mercy 

Ask none he wold. 







(The following passages come after the other two Marys have left 
Magdalene alone near the tomb.) 






MARY MAGDALENE. 






Alas! what shall become on me? 
My caitiff heart will break in three 
When that I think on that body, 
How it was spilt ; 
Thro’ feet and hands nailéd was He, 
All without guilt. 
How, if I had not loved that Sweet, 
That for me suffered wounds all wet, 
And after buried was beneath, 
Could I such kindness know ? 
Now is there nothing till we meet 
May give me joy below. 
My bliss is come, my care is gone, 
That lovely one I’ve met alone, 
I am as blithe in blood and bone 
As ever was wight ; 
Now is He risen that was gone, 
My heart is light. 
I am as light as leaf on tree, 
For joyful sight that I can see, 
For He it was, I know full well, 
My Lord Jesu! 

























. . 









The touching complaints and appeals of God in His human form 
to man seem to meet with their fitting and natural answer from man 
in the following 






FRAGMENT FROM ‘THOMAS OF INDIA.’ 


















THOMAS, 











Not unless I might my finger put in place where nails have stood, 
And in His side my hands put in, there where He shed His heart’s red blood. 







JESUS. 
Brethren all, be with you peace! leave strife that now is here; 
Thomas! of thine error cease ; of truth witness now bear; 

Yr2 
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Put thy hand in my side :—no doubt: there Longeus’ sword did pierce 
Look, my rising is no less: no wanhope mar thy peace! 


THOMAS. 


Mercy, Jesus! rue on me, my hand is bloody with Thy blood : 
Mercy, Jesus! for I see Thy might I have not understood. 

Mercy, Jesus! I Thee pray, that for all sinful died on rood ; 
Mercy ! Jesus of mercy free, for Thy goodness that is so good. 
Cast my staff away I will, and without weapon be, 

Mercy will I call and cry, Jesus that hung on tree ! 

Rue on me, King of mercy, let me not cry thus long ; 

Mercy! thro’ the villainy Thou bare from Jews with wrong. 

My hat now will I cast away, my mantle soon anon, 

Unto the poorer help it may, for richer know I none. 

Mercy, Jesus! Lord so sweet, for Thy five wounds so sore ; 

Thou sufferéd thro’ hands and feet, Thy seemly side a spear it shore. 
Mercy, Jesus! yet again, for thy dear Mother that Thee bare ; 
Mercy ! for the tears Thou shed when Thou raised Thy friend Lazare. 
My girdle gay and purse of silk, my coat, away Thou shall! 

For longer, while I such do wear, on mercy may I call. 

Jesus! that sucked the maiden’s milk, Thou ware no clothing gay; 
They left Thee little, who on rood Thy clothes did take away. 
Mercy, Jesus! honour of man; mercy, Jesus! man’s succour ; 
Mercy, Jesus! rue Thy love, man’s soul, Thou bought full sore. 
Mercy, Jesus! that may and can be our hope, and sin forgive ; 
Mercy, Jesus! as Thou us won, forgive, and let Thy servant live ! 


Of the whole series of plays, perhaps the least interesting, taking 
it altogether, is the ‘ Ascension of the Lord,’ which recounts several 
appearances of our Lord to the Apostles as well as His finally leaving 
them. It contains, however, many good passages, and is worth 
study. The few lines given here are from the latter part of it :— 


‘ He ascended into Heaven; sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
Thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead,’ 


JESUS. 
With all my heart I bless you now— 
My Mother, my brothers, have good day ! 
Then He makes ready to ascend. 
Father of Heaven! with good intent 
I pray Thee, hear me specially ; 
From heaven till earth Thou hast me sent 
Thy name to preach and clarify ; 
Thy will have I done, all and some, 
On earth will I no longer be; 
Open the clouds! for now I come, 
In joy and bliss to dwell with Thee. 


And Fie ascends, the angels singing ‘ Ascendo ad Patrem meum, 


lst ANGEL. 


Ye men of Galilee, 
Wherefore marvel ye ? 
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™ Heaven behold, and see 
I{ow Jesus up can wend. 
Unto His Father free 
Where He sits in Majesty 
With him for aye to be 
In bliss without an end. 
And as we saw Him fly 
Unto heaven on high 
In flesh full bodily 
From earth now hither, 
Right so shall He, securely, 
Come down again full truly, 
With His wounds so bloody, 
To judge you all together. 


Here space compels us to stop; but these extracts might well be 
enlarged to the extent of a small volume without exhausting the 
beauties of these dramas or wearying lovers of genuine religious 
poetry. 

F. M. Cares. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
ACT, 1883. 


In the debate in the House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, Lord Salisbury, while refusing to vote for 
Lord Wemyss’s resolution in favour of freedom of contract, contemptu- 
ously described the measure as one of which, ‘if the harm it will do 
on the whole will be little, the good it will do will be absolutely none,’ 
This was a strange precursor to his subsequent action in Committee, 
when charges of confiscation were freely launched against the details of 
the Bill, when every effort was made, in the interest of landlords, to 
reduce it to aminimum, and when no single amendment was suggested 
in favour of the tenants. The depreciatory phrase was doubtless 
intended as a cue to Tory speakers, in the autumn campaign, on a 
measure, which the party dared not resist in principle, and where it 
was to be feared that the traditional fealty of the tenant-farmers 
might be shaken in favour of a government, which has twice during 
the present Parliament interfered directly with contracts between 
landlords and tenants, for the protection and interest of the latter. As 
speakers on county platforms are already acting on this suggestion, 
and as in other quarters disappointment is expressed that the measure 
should not have gone further, and expectations are held out of a renewed 
agitation for the protection of tenants against a rise of rent which 
may encroach on their interest in their improvements, it may be well 
to review the causes which made it necessary to pass a compulsory 
measure, the extent to which it will give protection to tenants whether 
sitting or quitting, and the reasons which make it impossible, uniess 
we are prepared to elevate the status of tenants to that of co-owners 
with their landlords, to give further protection to them. 

The necessity for legislation to secure tenant-farmers in their 
outlay had, long previously to 1875, been generally recognised, and 
in introducing in that year the Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Beaconsfield fully admitted it. That measure, 
however, was avowedly a permissive one; it contained no compulsory 
provisions ; a general principle of compensation was laid down to 
apply in the absence of contract ; it was hoped that the great bulk of 
landlords would agree to act upon the principle thus laid down, and 
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that even if they contracted out of it, they would do so only for the 
purpose of substituting for it some other method of compensation, 
which, under the circumstances of the case, might be more convenient 
and more acceptable to their tenants. The Bill throughout was per- 
meated with restrictions and qualifications in favour of the land- 
lords, not dissimilar to those which Lord Salisbury endeavoured to 
insert into the recent measure. The scale of compensation, based on 
the original outlay of the tenant and varying according to the different 
classes of improvements, was insufficient and unsatisfactory, and was 
incapable of general application. For the most part permanent im- 
provements are not exhausted after twenty years, the extreme limit 
of duration contemplated by the Act; in many parts of the country 
seven years is too short a period for the exhaustion of the benefits 
of such operations as liming and boning; generally it was felt by 
tenants that the Act was insufficient; and it was alleged that they 
were by no means anxious to come under its operation. In fact, how- 
ever, they had little choice in the matter, for they were never allowed 
the option of coming under the Act. The main cause of failure of 
the Act was the method by which it was proposed to preserve ‘ free- 
dom of contract.’ The usual method of doing this is to declare that 
the principle laid down shall apply unless both parties shall by contract 
exclude it ; but the Act went far beyond this, for it applied the general 
principle of compensation to yearly tenancies, but gave power to either 
landlords or tenants, by giving a simple notice to the other, within a 
definite period, to avoid the Act. This was a method wholly new to 
legislation ; no other case could be pointed out where, when a general 
tule has been laid down, persons objecting to it have been enabled by a 
simple notice to defeat the intention and object of Parliament. It is 
probable that had freedom of contract been preserved in the usual 
manner, the Act might have had a very important effect directly or 
indirectly ; but the power given to landlords to notice themselves out 
of the Act was most unfortunate, and, it will be seen, entirely defeated 
its operation. 

Meanwhile, it must be observed that the Liberal party protested 
against the illusory character of the measure. There is scarcely any- 
thing in the recent Act which was not foreshadowed in the amendments 
proposed by Liberal members in the Committee on the Bill of 1875. 
On three occasions the whole party supported amendments which 
would have made the compensation clauses compulsory, in the absence 
of agreements giving bond jide and adequate compensation. They 
were, however, met by such statements as those of the late Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who had charge of the measure in the Commons, ‘ that 
it was ludicrous to suppose that the landlords, as a class, would rush 
to their lawyers immediately after the passing of the Act and notice 
themselves out of it,’ and of Mr. Chaplin, who said that ‘he could 
not assume that tenants were so totally blind to their own interests, or 
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landlords so unfair, as members opposite seemed to suppose ; the fears 
of these members were totally without foundation.’ The proposals 
of the Liberal party were defeated in the division lobbies. It is not 
their fault, therefore, that the Act of 1875 was a failure, and that for 
eight years, the most critical and disastrous which British agriculture 
has ever passed through, tenants have been without the protection 
for their improvements which the legislature intended to secure to 
them. It is true that no measure of compensation could have avoided 
the serious disasters which agriculture has experienced, owing toa 
succession of wet seasons and low production coupled with low prices 
of agricultural products; but these bad harvests and low prices have 
rendered readjustments of rent necessary in a vast number of cases, 
and the fact that tenants had no legal security for their improve- 
ments must have been a grave disadvantage to them in these re- 
adjustments, and have placed them on very unequal terms in their 
bargains. 

Immediately after the passing of the Act there happened that 
which Mr. Ward Hunt considered so impossible. The landlords as a 
class did rush to their lawyers with a view to notice themselves out 
of the Act. Notices fell upon the land as flakes in a snowstorm. 
The Act was completely nullified. It has been endeavoured by those 
responsible for it to show that it had important effects indirectly 
in stimulating agreements between landlords and tenants. All the 
evidence we have before us shows that this was the case to a very 
small and inappreciable extent. In 1876 Mr. Samuelson brought the 
subject under the notice of the House of Commons, and showed con- 
clusively that tenant-farmers as a class were still without security, 
that the Act of 1875 had been universally repudiated, and had no 
appreciable effect in stimulating agreements. The evidence of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture led to the same conclusion. The 
reports of the sub-commissioners were very instructive on this point, 
and showed that in spite of the Act of 1875 the tenant-farmers of 
England and Wales were, in the vast majority of cases, still without 
adequate protection for the improvements ordinarily effected by them. 
It appeared from these reports that there were only three districts 
in the country where existing tenant-right customs were sufficient and 
satisfactory, viz., in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Glamorgan- 
shire. In the rest of England and Wales customs either did not 
exist, or were inadequate asa protection. 
Thus Mr. Little reported of Cornwall :— 


Compensation for unexhausted improvements does not appear to be secured by 
any custom, and comparatively few agreements recognise the interest of the 


tenant in manures and feeding stuffs. . . . On the larger estates compensation for 
artificial manures, lime, &c., is frequently on a liberal scale. In some cases the 


Agricultural Holdings Act, with slight modifications, is adopted, but a great number 
of farmers have no security which will encourage them to farm well during the latter 
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years of their leases, and with seven or ten years’ leases this must have a prejudicial 
effect upon the cultivation of the land. . . . Security for tenants’ improvements was 
everywhere demanded. 


In Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Northampton, 
Norfolk, and Middlesex, it was specially reported that no customs 
existed, and that only on some of the larger estates was compensation 
provided by agreement. 

Of Cheshire Mr. Coleman reported :— 


Much more improvement would be made if return for judicious outlay were 
secured. Security is specially needed for outlay of bones, lime, and Dutch barns. 
Restrictive agreements act injuriously ; more freedom would encourage outlay and 
enterprise. On the best managed estates tenant-right claims have been introduced ; 
but as they are not universal and probably exceptional, a great stimulus would be 
given in many directions if tenant-right as to such matters was legalised. 


Of Lancashire he said :— 





In some cases owners have adopted the Act of 1875 as regards temporary 
improvements. . . . The general feeling on the part of the farming community is 
that they should have security for the unexhausted value of their outlay to the 
extent that the incomer is benefited, and that such compensation should only apply 
to what is properly tenants’ outlay. 


Of Bedfordshire Mr. Druce reported that of twenty-three tenant- 
farmers who were questioned upon the extent to which they were 
protected by their agreements, only seven stated that they were 
entitled on quitting their holdings to some allowance, which, how- 
ever, from the details given, appeared to be very inadequate. Simi- 
larly, in Hertfordshire, out of fifteen farmers from whom information 
was obtained, only three were found to be entitled to any compensa- 
tion on quitting their farms. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these reports and the 
evidence was that many of the more enlightened of the great land- 
owners had provided for compensation to their tenants in their 
agreements, that some others acted on the principle when tenants 
quitted their holdings, but that throughout the greater part of the 
country the tenants either were not protected at all by custom or 
contract, or were most insufficiently protected. It was in view of this 
evidence, doubtless, that the Royal Commission felt itself compelled 
to report that the Agricultural Holdings Act should be made com- 
pulsory where adequate agreements do not exist. 

Meanwhile the question had not been lost sight of in Parliament, 
and several measures were introduced by private members; the 
pressure of tenant-farmers was so strong that Mr. Chaplin felt 
himself compelled to introduce a measure to make the Act of 1875 
compulsory, even before the Royal Commission, of which he was a 


member, had reported. This, and another Bill with the same object 
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by Sir Thomas Acland, were in the session of 1882 read a second time 
and referred toa select committee of which the writer acted as chairman, 

The principle, therefore, of compulsory legislation was generally 
admitted, and the only question was in what manner and to what 
extent. This question could not be determined on without reference 
to the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance, an association which had 
come into existence previous to the general election of 1880, and 
which had done much good service in bringing into political promi- 
nence this and other demands of the tenant-farmers. The objects 
and views, however, of this body had developed with remarkable 
rapidity. The Irish legislation of 1881 was not unlikely to stimulate 
such a growth, and to raise hopes that the application of similar 
principles might be possible in England. 

Previous to 1881 no thought was entertained in any quarter of 
giving security to tenants beyond making compulsory the Act of 
1875. Mr. James Howard, the Chairman of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
made it his boast that the schedules of that Act were borrowed from 
an original Bill of his own, and his Bill did no more than secure 
that in all cases compensation should be paid for the improvements 
included in this schedule. It was only in 1882 that wider principles 
were adopted by this association. Their demands then took the form 
of securing to the tenant a saleable tenant-right—in other words, that 
the tenant on quitting his holding should be entitled to sell to 
the best bidder his interest in his improvements. The provision, 
however, with its reservations and alternatives, would have proved 
of little value to tenants; and in the present year the association 
made a further step in advance by asserting the principle that 
a tenant, whether remaining or quitting, should be entitled to 
appeal to an independent body to prevent the rent being raised 
to a point which would encroach upon his improvements. This in 
fact was a distinct proposal to adopt the system of judicial rents; 
and Mr. Howard and the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance made 
no secret of their aims to obtain this security for the tenant-farmers 
of England. 

In view of these demands it became necessary, especially for those 
who have strong views in the direction of land-reform, to consider 
what claims the English tenants have for legislation leading in the 
direction of the Irish Act of 1881. Personally I had always defended 
that measure, not as one of expediency to meet the land agitation 
in Ireland, nor even on the narrower ground that the Irish tenants 
were unable to contract with their landlords, and were entitled there- 
fore to protection from the State, but on the broader grounds of 
equity and right arising out of the peculiar and exceptional con- 
dition, both historical and economical, of the Irish tenants. 

Ireland is essentially a country of small cultivators. Wherever this 
is the case, it is impossible for the landlords to undertake the outlay 
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on houses, farm buildings, and other permanent improvements; to 
do so would entail a ruinous outlay on them. Such expenditure 
must be undertaken by the tenants; and where the tenants effect 
these improvements, their position to the land and to their landlords 
is, and must be, essentially different from that of tenants for whom 
such permanent outlay is undertaken by the landlords. As a matter 
of fact the Irish tenants had from the earliest times made all the 
improvements on their holdings, had with rare exceptions built their 
houses and homestands, drained and fenced the land; they had also 
by the traditional custom of the country, though nominally for the 
great part only yearly tenants, been considered as permanently in 
occupation of the land; their interest in their holdings had de- 
scended from father to son, had been the subject of family charges 
and settlements, and had been bought and sold more or less with the 
knowledge, permission, or acquiescence of their landlord or his agent. 
It was obvious that a rack rent encroaching on this tenant’s interest 
was in the highest degree unjust and inequitable, and was acknow- 
ledged to be so by the best landlords of the country. 

The Act of 1870 endeavoured to secure the tenants against rack 
rents by giving them the right to claim, on quitting, the value of their 
improvements, and in the case of very small holdings a further sum for 
disturbance of their tenure; but it failed, because it was found by ex- 
perience that the tenants could not or would not save themselves from 
rack rents by quitting their holdings and claiming compensation. There 
was no equality of contract, not so much because of the difference in 
status of the landlord and his tenant, but because the tenant could 
not disengage his interest from his holding so as to contract freely 
and independently with his landlord, and he would submit to any 
sacrifice rather than leave his holding. It was discovered then that 
a landlord could virtually set the Act of 1875 at defiance, and render 
it null and void by gradually raising the rent to a point where it 
appropriated the interest of the tenant. Hence arose the necessity 
for the State to interfere and to enable the tenant to appeal to 
a court of law to prevent a rent being exacted from him which 
encroached upon his interest. From the moment this was recognised 
the legal position of the tenants became essentially altered. With 
the judicial rent there followed, as a matter of logical necessity, a 
legal term for the rent, and the right to a renewal of the term upon 
a fresh determination of the rent, and the existence of the term at once 
implied the right of sale; and thus the three principles of the Act of 
1881, fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, were necessarily in- 
volved the one with the other, and flowed directly from the judicial 
rent. A dual ownership of land, it must be admitted, was virtually 
instituted by this measure, a system to which, in some quarters, grave 
exception is now taken from an economic point of view, but for 
Waich, when applied to a system of small holdings, there is much to 
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be said. This dual ownership, however, was but a legal recognition 
of an existing fact. Practically before the Act of 1870 the landlords 
were not full owners of the land, and on the other hand the tenants 
had in fact an interest in the soil far different from that of ordinary 
tenants. 

It is thought well to repeat this explanation of the principle of 
the Irish Act for the purpose of emphasising the difference of facts 
between the system of tenancy in Ireland and that of England. It is 
indeed a matter of surprise that English Conservatives should not see 
the folly of denouncing this Irish legislation, the principle of which was 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament, as pure robbery and confisea- 
tion. If it were so, there can be no reason why it should not be 
extended to England, except that the agitation for it is not strong 
enough to disturb the equanimity of Parliament. If, however, its 
principles can be justified by a broad view of the historic and 
economic conditions of Irish tenure, then it becomes possible to 
object to its extension to England on safe and certain grounds. 

Turning then to English tenancy, there are none of the conditions 
which make such legislation possible and expedient. The English 
tenants, with rare exceptions, have not made any permanent improve- 
ments to their holdings. The landlords have built the farmhouses 
and farm buildings, have drained and fenced the land, have done 
everything in fact except that which is ordinarily done out of tenants’ 
capital. The tenants can make no claim whatever to hold by tenure; 
they have, with rare exceptions, no hereditary connection with their 
holdings ; they have entered upon their farms under pure contracts. 
The system of large farms is such that it is possible for the landlords to 
incur the outlay on the necessary buildings and permanent improve- 
ments, and on the other hand it is economicaily better for the tenants, 
as a rule, not to lock up their capital in permanent improvements of 
the farm, but to keep it disengaged for the necessary conduct of their 
business and for such improvements as are ordinarily effected by ten- 
ants. No analogy, therefore, can be drawn between the English and 
Irish systems. What was just and expedient in the Irish case would 
be in the highest degree unjust and indefensible in the English case. 
Further, a system of dual ownership, which in a country of small 
holdings may be tolerable, if indeed it has not many advantages to 
recommend it, would be most inexpedient in a country of large 
farms. To convert the English owners into rent-chargers would 
be to destroy any interest they have in the permanent improve- 
ment of their land, while it is probable that the tenant-farmers 
would not be able to supply their place and to effect the necessary 
improvements. Every argument which was used in support of the 
Irish Act fails on this side of the Channel, and it would be in the 
highest degree unjust, and equally unsound from an economic point of 
view, to extend the principles of that Act to England. 
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Apart, however, from considerations of justice and even of eco- 
nomic principle, it would have been inexpedient, in the interest of 
tenants, to move in the direction of the Irish Act. In the position 
of parties, and strong as the Liberal party is, the passing of such a 
measure, however obscurely the principle of the Irish Act might have 
been imported, would have been impossible. The attempt to do so 
would have broken up the Liberal party, and in any case the measure 
could not have passed the House of Lords. But, meanwhile, the 
mere suggestion of such a measure and its adoption by one of the 
great parties of the State, or even by the larger half of it, would have 
profoundly disturbed the social system in rural districts, and the 
relations of landlords and tenants. English landlords would not be so 
helpless as Irish landlords, and there cannot be a doubt that if the fear 
were spread among them that legislation was imminent, which would 
convert them into rent-chargers, they would in no inconsiderable num- 
bers endeavour to avoid the fate proposed for them, by resuming posses- 
sion of their land and getting rid of their tenants while they should 
have the opportunity of doingso. The only limit to such a movement 
would be their means and power of farming and managing such land 
themselves ; but much might be done in this direction by co-operative 
management and by sale of portions of the land. Possibly, in the 
view of some, a break-up of the larger estates in this manner by the 
indirect effect of a threatened tenant-right would not be an evil, but 
it could hardly fail to be disastrous to the tenants concerned. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of view of a land-reformer, who 
has frequently pointed out the exceptional dangers of the present 
condition of landownership in England, it was impossible to believe 
in the expediency or justice of undermining and subverting it by 
legislation of this nature. P 

These views in the main prevailed among the advanced members 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. There was no strong 
sympathy in this quarter with the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
The few friends of that Association did not even venture to raise 
this question directly, or in a form in which it could be discussed 
and voted upon in the House. Their proposals which most nearly 
approached this point, but which were very far short of it, were 
rejected by overwhelming majorities, and they obtained no substantial 
support from those members who specially represent the tenant-farmers. 
The debates then on the recent Act have made it clear beyond all 
question that the English and Scotch members will have nothing to say 
to judicial rents, and will not endow tenants with the status of joint 
owners with their landlords ; and there is no appearance that such a 
policy has as yet found favour with any considerable section of the 
tenants themselves. 
It will naturally be asked why, if the conditions of tenancy be 
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such that the principle of the Irish Act cannot be applied to England, 
it should be deemed necessary to interfere with contracts between 
landlords and tenants to secure compensation for those improvements 
ordinarily effected by tenants. Are English tenants so helpless that 
they cannot be trusted to look after their own interests, and to make 
such contracts as are necessary for their protection in their trade? 
The answer is that through a strange deficiency of our Common Law 
the right of tenants to their improvements, in the absence of contracts, 
was not recognised, and hence a practice grew up under which 
landlords, as a rule, refused or neglected to concede compensation, or 
customs existed locally on the subject of a wholly insufficient 
character. The law, indeed, has from the earliest times recognised 
the right of the outgoing tenant to the crops which he has left in 
the soil, and permits him to come upon the farm after he has given 
up possession of it, for the purpose of gathering the crops which 
he planted. Whether or not a tenant can contract out of this 
right, in fact this is never done, and the practice invariably follows 
the law. 

The position of the tenant in respect of manures which he has 
put into the soil, or feeding stuffs which have been consumed on the 
farm and have added to its fertility, is identical with that in respect 
of the crops which he has left on the land. Such improvements 
are his property, the result of his industry and capital, and it is in the 
highest interest of agriculture generally that there should be every 
inducement to a tenant to invest his capital in this manner in the 
soil—in other words, to create that property ; and the same security 
should be given to the tenant for this purpose as in the case of the 
crops themselves. The question is rather one of property and of 
the interest of agriculture and the State, than of freedom of contract. 
If freedom of contract results, as a rule, in the confiscation of property, 
or if it works so as to deter the creation of property, then in the 
interest of the public and in the name of justice it is right and 
expedient to restrict such freedom to do wrong. If the law had 
originally given the same protection to improvements as to em- 
blements or crops left behind by an outgoing tenant, there would 
probably have been no necessity for a compulsory measure, but in 
the existing practice of landlords, and under the customs of the 
country, there is no method of bringing about a change in this 
respect without a compulsory measure dictating equally to landlords 
and tenants. Whatever theoretical arguments may be adduced 
against compulsion, it is an instructive fact that no discussion was 
raised upon it in the House of Commons; that only eight peers were 
found to follow Lord Wemyss into the lobby of the Upper House on 
behalf of freedom of contract ; and that Lord Wemyss had, on vacating 
his seat for Haddingtonshire, been replaced by his son, who aban- 
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doned his father’s principles in deference, it may be presumed, to 
the demands of the Lothian farmers. 

On the one hand, then, it was admitted to be necessary to inter- 
yene between landlords and tenants, either to secure by law compen- 
sation for improvements, or to compel such agreements as are in 
accordance with equity and with the interests of the public, in giving 
inducements for good cultivation; on the other hand, it was neither 
expedient nor just to carry this principle to the point where it would 
trench upon the principle of ownership, or risk the introduction into 
England of the system which had been adopted in Ireland. It was to 
avoid this that the compulsory provisions for compensation were 
limited to what are ordinarily tenants’ improvements, to those acts of 
husbandry, such as manuring, the use of feeding stuffs, marling, 
boning, liming, &c., which, according to the system in England, are 
invariably carried out by tenants, and which it is obvious can be more 
successfully and economically carried out by them than by land- 
lords. In respect of such improvements, then, the new Act gives full 
latitude and protection to the tenants; it repeals all the conditions 
imposed by the Act of 1875, and secures to them compensation 
either according to the principle laid down in the Act, which is 
based on the actual remaining value of them to the incoming 
tenant, or by previous agreement between landlord and tenant, 
which, by the terms of the Act, must be such as to secure fair and 
lseonahle compensation. 

With respect to more permanent improv wunate (other than drain- 
age), such as are usually carried out by landlords, building, planting, 
irrigation works, &c., the previous consent of the landlord is required 
by the Act as in the case of that of 1875, but in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, the same principle of compensation for such 
improvements, based on the value of the same to the incoming 
tenant, is laid down. With respect to these permanent improvements 
the principle kept in view, in requiring the landlord’s consent, is that 
they alter the character of the holding, and that to permit such im- 
provements to be carried out by the tenant, or rather to give hima 
legal right to compensation for the same, when effected without the 
landlord’s consent, would be to trench upon the principle of ownership, 
and if conceded would entail at no distant date a further advance 
towards recognising a co-partnership of the tenant with his landlord. 
Here again, however, it may be observed that an opposite course might 
in practice prove detrimental to the real interest of tenants. So 
long as the right of ejectment, and of determining the length of the 
tenancy, is left with the landlord, it is obvious that this power might 
be used by a landlord to prevent anything being done to the holding, 
which is contrary to his wishes or to his interest. In the case of a 
yearly tenancy, determinable by a six or twelve months’ notice to 
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quit, it is not to be supposed that a tenant would execute any per- 
manent improvement in the face of a notice to quit by the landlord; 
the landlord, therefore, might entirely defeat a proposal to make com- 
pensation compulsory in respect of permanent improvements, by giving 
notice to quit, upon his tenant commencing any improvement against hig 
wish. A compulsory provision as to permanent improvements, there- 
fore, would operate as a great preventive of leases, and might tend 
to increase the exercise of arbitrary power by a landlord over his 
tenants rather than to reduce it. 

The consideration of this shows that the possibilities of protection 
to a tenant in his improvements are limited so long as the right of 
resuming possession of his property is reserved to the landlord, and 
that security, in the sense desired by many, could only be attained by 
altering the fundamental condition of ownership, and by recognising 
the right of a tenant to a joint ownership with the landlord, with all 
its contingent consequences of judicial rents and fixity of tenure. The 
one exception made by the Act in respect of permanent improvements 
is that of drainage. Drainage is so essential to good husbandry, 
and is so deficient in many parts of the country, that it fairly comes 
within the rule of tenants’ improvements. The Act, therefore, gives 
power to the tenant to claim compensation for drainage works, which 
have been executed without the consent of the landlord, where 
the landlord has refused or neglected to execute the required works 
himself. It is believed, however, that in its practical working 
this provision will have more effect in stimulating landlords to exe- 
cute drainage themselves than in inducing tenants to undertake it. 

The compulsory provisions of the Act being limited to what are 
ordinarily tenants’ improvements, the question naturally arose whether 
this protection should be given only in the form of compensation to 
the tenant on leaving his farm, or whether any other form of protec- 
tion could be given to the tenant who wishes to remain in his farm. 
It was urged with great ability and force by Sir James Caird and 
others, that no advantage accrued to the great mass of tenants, who 
desired to remain in their holdings, by securing to them compensation 
for their improvements on quitting their farms, and that what was 
really needed was some means of preventing their rent being raised 
upon their improvements so as virtually to confiscate them. The 
answer to this was twofold. In the first place issue was taken with the 
statement that no benefit accrues to a sitting tenant by giving him a 
legal claim to his improvements on quitting his holding; and, secondly, 
it was maintained that no other security could be given to him in the 
sense desired than that proposed, except by submitting the deter- 
mination of rent to an external authority, and that any measure 
short of this would prove to be nugatory and futile for the purpose 
aimed at. 

On the first of these points it is only necessary to make a com- 
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parison between the position of the sitting tenant, who is secure in 
the compensation proposed by the Bill, and that of a sitting tenant 
who is without protection, in order to estimate the difference in their 
position. Suppose, for instance, that two tenants have laid out each 
5001. in tenants’ improvements, but that one of them is without any 
protection, and the other is protected as proposed by the Act. Which 
of them is best in a position to negotiate with his landlord for a 
change of terms of the tenancy? In the one case the protected 
tenant knows that if he does not come to agreement with his land- 
lord and has to quit his farm, he will receive compensation to the 
extent provided by the Act, and the landlord knows that he will have 
to pay such sum or find another tenant who will pay it to the out- 
going tenant. In the other case the tenant knows that if he quits 
his farm, owing to his unwillingness to submit to the terms of his 
landlord, he will get nothing, and the landlord knows that the tenant’s 
improvements will enure to his benefit without payment. The 
difference, therefore, is very great. The Act, in securing the legal 
right to a tenant on quitting for full compensation, gives him a sup- 
port at the very moment when terms of renewal of the tenancy 
are the subject of negotiation, and it is equally valuable whether 
the landlord demands a higher rent or whether the tenant con- 
siders himself entitled to a lower rent. In either case the position 
of the tenant is strengthened and that of the landlord weakened, 
as compared with the case where there is no legal claim for compen- 
sation. 

It was said, however, that when a tenant quits his farm in conse- 
quence of his rent being raised, the expense of removal to another farm 
isso serious that this alone would induce him to submit to a higher rent 
than he would otherwise do, and that this rent may encroach on the 
value of his improvements. This expense, however, is not only on 
the side of the tenant. A change of tenancy is always a serious 
matter and the cause of great expense to the landlord. Asa rule he 
is compelled to expend money in repairs and improvements before a 
new tenant comes in. A landlord is not, therefore, so ready to part 
with improving tenants for the sake of a slightly higher rent from un- 
known incomers. It is notorious that the reverse is the case, and that 
he is willing to take a somewhat lower rent from the sitting tenant, 
especially if he be an improving tenant, rather than a higher 
rent from a new tenant. The conditions of the bargain, therefore, 
where the tenant has a certain claim to compensation for his im- 
provements on quitting his holding, are not unequal. 

With respect to the further point, complaint was made of the 
provision in the Bill that compensation should be legally enforce- 
able only when the tenant should quit his holding, and not when 
the terms of tenancy are changed, and it was attempted to show 
that this would place the sitting tenant at a disadvantage. The 
VoL. XIV.—No. 80. ZZ 
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tenant, however, who remains in his holding, reaps the benefit 
of the improvements; if therefore the landlord should be com. 
pelled to pay for such improvements on any change of the terms 
of a tenancy, the tenant would get the value of his improvements 
‘twice over, unless the landlord should raise the rent proportionally, 
The improvements, however, being temporary (for in respect of per- 
manent improvements the question does not arise, as any arrange. 
ment may be made which is convenient to both), the rent must be 
raised temporarily. Suppose, for instance, a tenant farming 100 acres 
of grass land at a rent of 200/. should apply bones to 50 acres at a 
cost of 6/. per acre or 300/., and that the effect of the bones is 
estimated to last six years; and suppose that after two years the 
existing tenancy should expire by notice of either party, with a view 
either to an increase or reduction of rent. The remaining value of 
the bones would not be less than 200/. If the landlord should be 
called upon to pay this sum, on a mere change of the terms of the 
tenancy, to the sitting tenant, he would be compelled to raise the 
rent by the sum of more than 50/. per acre for four years, the 
period for which the effect of the bones would last ; otherwise the 
tenant would get the value of the improvements twice over. How 
then would the tenant be benefited? -Would it be so easy for the 
tenant to get the rent reduced again? This, however, is a com- 
paratively simple case. 

In most cases the improvements on the farm are of varying dura- 
tion; and the rent would have to be adjusted to meet the varying 
duration of the improvements for which the landlord would have to 
pay the tenant; the adjustment of the rent on this basis would be 
most difficult. It may be confidently asserted then that in no such 
case would a landlord ever consent to pay to a continuing tenant 
compensation for such tenant’s improvements on a break of the 
tenancy. Whatever the Act might provide in this respect, the land- 
lord would make it an absolute condition of the new tenancy that no 
payment should be made for any improvements, and that the new 
rent, whether higher or lower, should be based on the tenant continu- 
ing in possession of his improvements and receiving no compensation 
for them. This has been the invariable practice in the past where 
contracts or customs provide compensation for tenant’s improvements, 
and no case, it is believed, has ever occurred where a landlord has 
paid to a tenant, on a renewal or change of terms of a tenancy, com- 
pensation for improvements. The practice in the future would be 
the same as in the past. The landlord would not pay compensation 
to a continuing tenant, and on a change of tenant it would be the 
incoming tenant and not the landlord who would pay the outgoing 
tenant the value of the tenant’s improvements, and the rent to the 
continuing tenant and to the new tenant would be adjusted on this 
In this view, then, it is a matter of indifference whether the 
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legal liability for compensation arises on the determination of the 
tenancy or on the tenant quitting his holding, and no advantage can 
accrue to the tenant by giving him a legal claim on the determination 
of his holding. The proposal to secure compensation on the deter- 
mination of a tenancy would be quite useless and nugatory in the 
gense desired, and would be no better protection against a rise of 
rent than is provided by the Act as it stands. This was frankly 
admitted in the course of the debates by Mr. Jesse Collings, who 
stated that he had tried his hand several times at a clause for giving 

tection to a sitting tenant against a rise of rent on his improve- 
ments, but that none of his clauses would hold water when tested, 
and that the only valid protection that could be given would be the 
judicial rent, a conclusion which he urged the House of Commons to 
adopt at once without hesitation. The admission was important 
as confirming the view that the Act as it stands does as much for the 
protection of the sitting tenants as is possible, unless we are prepared 
toadopt the judicial rent with all its concomitants of recognising a 
c-partnership interest in the tenant, and of virtually creating a 
dual ownership of land. 

Comparing then the recent Act with that of 1875, it will be found 
that it differs in these important respects. 

1. The Act of 1875 was purely permissive. The Act of 1883 is 
compulsory as regards compensation for those improvements which 
are ordinarily effected by tenants. 

2. The Act of 1875 applied only to future tenancies, and in the 
case of yearly tenancies permitted either landlords or tenants by a 
simple notice to prevent its application. The Act of 1883 is retro- 
spective, and applies its principle of compensation to all existing 
leases and agreements, except where the parties have expressly agreed 
that specific compensation should be given for a particular improve- 
ment, in which case the agreement is to supersede the provision of 
the Act to that extent. 

3. The Act of 1875 laid down as a general rule, in the absence of 
agreement, a scale of compensation which is admitted to be unsatis- 
factory and insufficient in the vast majority of cases. The Act of 
1883 lays down a simple rule applicable to all cases in the absence 
of agreement, that the compensation to be paid shall be the value of 
the improvement to the incoming tenant ; it permits, however, land- 
lords and tenants to make agreements as to the scale of compensation, 
provided they are fair and reasonable. 

4, The Act of 1875 requires the previous consent of landlords to 
drainage as to other permanent improvements. The Act of 1883 
gives to the tenant the right to drain his land and to claim compen- 
sation on quitting, provided the landlord does not undertake on 
demand to do it himself, charging the tenant a reasonable.rate of 
interest for it. 
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5. The Act of 1875 required previous notice to the landlord jp 
the case of all such improvements as liming, boning, &c. The recent 
Act has swept away these conditions. 

6. The Act of 1875 applied only to agricultural holdings of 
above two acres. The Act of this year applies to agricultural holdings 
without limit of size, and to market-gardens. 

7. The Act of 1875 allowed landlords to notice themselves out of 
the clause which extended the notice to quit from six months to 
twelve months. The Act of 1883 makes a year’s notice necessary in 
every case, unless both landlord and tenant together shall agree that 
the shorter notice shall prevail. 

8. The Act of 1883 does away with the presumption of law that 
buildings are the property of the landlord, and enables a tenant to 
remove at the end of his tenancy any buildings he may have erected, 
This is a most important relaxation of the old feudal principle that 
whatever is fixed to the soil becomes the property of the landlord. 

9. The Act of 1883 reduces the right of distress for six years’ 
arrears of rent to one year’s rent. 

If the provision as to distress stops short of total abolition, and 
that as to a year’s notice is not compulsory in all cases, it has been 
from the conviction that the great body of the tenants are opposed 
in both cases to a more thorough measure. 

It may be well to supplement this short description of the Act by 
pointing out what will be the position of existing yearly tenants, who 
constitute four-fifths of the tenants of England and Wales, under 
their present agreements. The Act does not come into legal opera- 
tion till the beginning of 1884. As regards yearly tenancies then 
existing, it will not have full effect till the day when, after that 
date, either landlord or tenant, by giving notice to the other to 
quit, could terminate the tenancy. In the case, therefore, of 
tenancies terminable at Michaelmas by six months’ notice, the Act 
will have full operation after Michaelmas 1885, and, if terminable 
by a year’s notice, after Michaelmas 1886, and where the tenancies are 
terminable at Lady Day either by six months’ or twelve months’ notice 
ending Lady Day, the Act will not have full operation till Lady Day 
1886. In the case of leases the Act will not have full operation until 
the end of the lease. The Act, however, will have important effects 
upon yearly tenancies which terminate in the interval between the 
date of its commencement and its full operation, for the compensation 
clauses are retrospective, and secure compensation to an outgoing 
tenant, unless in respect of any particular improvement the agree- 
ment or custom of the country prescribes the scale of compensation ; 
and the same holds good in respect of leases. The tenants, therefore, 
will be supported to this extent in any new agreements they may 
make with their landlords. When the Act comes into full operation 
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in respect of a yearly tenancy, it will override any local custom, and 
the method of compensation provided by the Act will be substituted 
for any existing custom ; but where the contract specifies any particular 
gale or method of compensation other than that of the Act, such 
agreement will prevail, provided it is held by the Court to be fair and 
reasonable. As, however, so large a number of tenancies are depen- 
dent upon customs of the country, it is important that tenants and 
landlords should recollect that all customs of the country in respect 
of compensation will, after the dates alluded to, be put an end to, and 
that all tenancies, in the absence of agreement in writing, will come 
wider the general compensation clauses of the Act and be freed 
from any such local customs. 

Looking to the extent to which existing tenancies are the subject 
of customs for the most part of an insufficient and unsatisfactory cha- 
racter, it is certain that a vast proportion of them will come under 
the Act, unless agreements be made in the interval. Tenants, there- 
fore, should recollect that they have only to stand by and to decline 
to enter into specific agreements on the subject, and they will then 
enjoy the full benefit of the Act. If, on the other hand, they should 
prefer a scale of compensation based on the principle of outlay, similar 
to the Lincolnshire custom, it will be necessary for them, before 
the Act comes into full operation in respect of their holdings, to 
cme to an arrangement on the subject with their landlords, for the 
substitution of an agreement to this effect for the general rule of the 
Act. 

Looking at the Act from the point of view of landlords, it may be 
well to add afew words with respect to its future working. The 
permission to substitute agreements for the general principle of com- 
pensation laid down by it gives to landlords a certain latitude of 
action. It is true that such agreements must be fair and reasonable ; 
it is possible, however, that this provision may be worked so as to 
restrict within the narrowest limits the intentions and objects of 
the Act. An opinion has, for instance, been expressed by a high 
authority, that conditions attached to such agreements, requiring 
tenants to give notice to their landlords before making improve- 
ments of the third class, or conditions requiring previous analyses 
of the manures to be applied, would be held to be ‘ fair and reasonable.’ 
This, however, is a point which appears to be open to grave doubt. 
The clause in the Act of 1875 requiring notice to the landlords in 
‘ie vase of certain improvements was expressly repealed by the recent 
Act, and the Government declined to re-enact it on the ground that 
such conditions are not reasonable, that tenants cannot be expected to 
serve their landlords with notice every time that they put a few cart- 
loads of lime on their holdings, or before applying bones or artificial 
manures to their land; and it would seem to be unreasonable that 
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landlords should be able to enforce by contract what the Legislature 
has repudiated as a general rule. However this may be, it is most 
undesirable in their own interest that landlords should restrict the 
objects of the Act by conditions of this kind, or that they should 
endeavour to take advantage of the power to substitute agreements by 
adopting the lowest possible scale of compensation. It would be well 
they should recollect that the Act of 1883 became necessary in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate repudiation of the Act of 1875 by the mass 
of the landlords, just as the Irish Land Act of 1881 became necessary 
through the landlords discovering the means of evading and rendering 
nugatory the Act of 1870. The success of the recent Act and its 
permanence as a settlement of the question will depend in a measure 
upon the action of the landlords in its practical working. If, for 
the purpose of certainty as to the method of compensation, landlords 
prefer agreements, laying down a scale of compensation based on the 
original outlay, they will do well to make these agreements on the 
most liberal scale. It will be equally in their interest to revise 
their existing agreements in the same sense. In respect of drainage 
it will be wise in them to encourage their tenants to undertake the 
work whenever they are unable to do so themselves; and generally, as 
regards other permanent improvements, it is to be hoped they will 
readily give their consent to their tenants effecting whatever im- 
provements they are indisposed to undertake themselves, and which 
are not detrimental to the value of the farm. They should recollect 
that the question cannot be reopened again without the greatest 
risk that the principle of the judicial rent will directly or indirectly 
be introduced. 

Saving some minor points on which it will not be worth while to 
reopen the question, the recent Act, it is believed, goes as far as 
possible to protect the tenant’s interest without involving the prin- 
ciple of the judicial rent and its practical admission of co-ownership 
of the tenant, and if further legislation should be necessary it will be 
far more difficult to avoidthis. That the question of the judicial rent 
should have been raised and distinctly brought under the notice of 
the tenant-class in England by a body professing to represent them 
is not without significance. It may meet with more sympathy with the 
class in the future, when they understand what it means, when rents 
are again on the rise, and when farming is a more profitable business 
than it has been during the last six years. The Legislature in the 
passing of the recent Act, and still more in its discussions, has dis- 
tinctly and almost unanimously repudiated this principle. This has 
mainly occurred through the refusal of the advanced Liberals to support 
it, under the belief that the true path of land-reform does not lie in 
this direction. This, however, should not blind our eyes to the 
dangers of the existing condition of landownership in England. 
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It will be then the true interest of landowners to assist in all 
measures which will tend to bring into their ranks a larger number of 
defenders. Land-reform in this sense must take the direction of 
assimilating land to personal property, requiring that it shall be 
divided on intestacy in the same manner as personal property, re- 
sricting within the narrowest limits the power of effecting family 
settlements, and making its transfer as simple and inexpensive as 
possible. 

Lord Cairns’s Act of last year was a great step in this direction. 
The power given by it to tenants for life to sell any portion of the 
land, with the exception of the family mansion, without even the con- 
sent of the trustees of the settlement, was a wise and bold conception. 
It was doubtless believed by its framers that such a step would stave 
off other and wider reforms for a long time to come, as it would weaken 
theargument against entails and family settlements that they impede 
the sale and transfer of land. This may be the case for a short 
time, but ultimately the effect of the measure must inevitably be to 
lead to wider reforms. It has, in fact, thoroughly undermined 
the principle on which primogeniture and family entails are founded. 
When land and personalty under settlement have no longer any 
practical distinction, and can be converted the one into the other by 
the tenant for life, the legal distinction between them cannot long 
be defended, and great force must be given to those who claim that 
for the purpose of intestacy and for all other legal purposes no such 
difference should be recognised. When also it comes to be thoroughly 
understood that no matter how the landed property may be tied 
up, or how great the desire of the settlor or testator to keep the 
land in the family and to put it beyond the danger of dispersion, 
his next heir, immediately on coming into possession, may sell 
it and convert it into personalty, and that it is impossible there- 
fore to secure the preservation of the family-property from conversion 
into personalty by the temporary owner, it is certain that a great 
change of opinion will occur in the family view of such arrange- 
ments. 

Many other things have also occurred during the past five or 
six years which have tended to alter opinions with respect to the 
value of such family-settlements and the accumulation of land in few 
hands, even among those who are the objects of them. The agri- 
cultural depression of the last six years has fallen with great severity 
upon those landowners who are dependent for their fortunes wholly 
upon land, especially where they are encumbered with family charges 
and mortgages. The reduction of rents, and the enforced necessity 
of taking land in hand and finding capital for working it, have 
brought home to great numbers of landowners how unwise it is 
to have so large a part of their fortune locked up in land. It is 
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probable, therefore, that we may see in the next few years a consider- 
able change in the family and social opinions which, when assisted 
by the Legislature, have led to the accumulation of land in so few 
hands. Not less important may be the movement in the direction 
of the combination of ownership and occupation. In all directions land- 
owners are recognising the necessity and advantage of themselves cul- 
tivating a not inconsiderable portion of their land. This has been forced 
upon them by the adversities of the past few years; but the experi- 
ence gathered will show that it is wise to continue or extend this. The 
claims and the promise of agitation for judicial rents and for converting 
tenants into co-partners with their landlords will tend to strengthen 
this movement. 

It is probable, then, that we are approaching a period when 
tenancy will not be the all-prevailing condition of cultivation of 
land in England, and that ownership will be combined with occupa- 
tion to a far larger extent. The effect of this in promoting on the one 
hand the highest forms of cultivation, and in strengthening on the other 
the rights of owners against the demands of tenants, may be very im- 
portant. Ownership is the best form of security which can be given to 
the cultivator; and it may be confidently stated that the highest 
kinds of cultivation, those requiring most application of capital, 
can be carried out under the stimulus of security which ownership 
alone can give. 

The future condition, then, of landownership in England and of 
its relation to tenancy and the cultivation of land, and whether 
reform will take the direction of a social revolution, or will assume 
that gradual process which is characteristic of English progress, 
will depend upon the extent to which landowners themselves appre- 
ciate the forces around them, and read the lessons of the past and the 
present. The settlement of the tenant’s compensation question upon 
lines which do not involve any recognition of a permanent interest 
in the tenant, has given a breathing time; but if tenancy is to 
continue the universal system of England, and if the land is to 
continue in the possession of the few thousands of owners in whose 
hands, under the system which has prevailed during the last two hundred 
years, it is now accumulated, it may be difficult at some future 
time to resist the pressure of the tenant-class for some greater inroad 
upon their landlords’ interest, and we may have an agrarian movement 
similar to that which has taken place in Denmark, a country where 
the condition of landownership and tenancy was, at one time, not 
unlike that in England. 

On the other hand, there are wider movements on foot. One of 
these has been stimulated by Mr. Henry George’s recent work in 
favour of the nationalisation of land, which has produced a profound 
impression among the artisan classes; another, which has many sup- 
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porters, advocates the investing the class of agricultural labourers 
with a permanent interest in the soil, and the artificial creation of 
a class of peasant proprietors. Probably at no period in our history 
have the powers of resistance to agrarian measures of any kind been 
less powerful, or schemes of such reform been more numerous 
and wide-reaching. The present session, beyond all its predeces- 
sors, has been fruitful in germs which may well raise expectations 
as regards their possible development. It has seen the Tory leaders 
in the House of Lords commit themselves to a scheme for converting 
Irish tenants into owners by the assistance of State loans, upon terms 
that they are to pay less in the shape of interest for a few years than 
their former rents. It has seen an Act passed, with the consent of all 
parties, which enables local authorities in Ireland compulsorily to 
purchase land in rural districts for the erection of dwellings for agri- 
cultural labourers with suitable gardens attached to them, the cost of 
the operation to be assisted by State loans. It has seen Parliament 
unanimously pass an Act which gives power to the Government to 
advance money on easy terms to companies, to buy land for the pur- 
pose of settling upon it families, which are to be migrated from the 
congested parts of Ireland, assisted by State grants at the rate of 81. 
per head of the migrated family. 

It is not difficult, as has been shown in the earlier part of this 
paper, to draw a distinction between the conditions of tenancy in 
Ireland and England, so as to avoid the application to the latter of 
the principles of the recent Irish Land Acts; but it will be far more 
difficult to draw such distinctions in respect of the policy contained 
in these later proposals for Ireland. It may be contended that it is 
as much to the interest of the tenants of England and of the commu- 
nity at large that tenants should have the opportunity of becoming 
owners of their farms on easy terms; the difference in the condition 
of agricultural labourers in England and Ireland is one of degree only, 
and where cottages are neglected in England, or are deficient in 
number, or are wanting in gardens, it will be difficult to resist the 
application of similar powers; if the State is prepared to migrate 
families from one part of Ireland to another at a cost of 8/. per head 
and to settle them on land of which they are to become owners on 
payment for a term of years of no more than a reasonable rent, it is 
difficult to see what claim for future legislation in England this may 
not give rise to. 

In the presence of such proposals, and with such germs of legisla- 
tion waiting only a favourable season for propagation, it may seem 
almost old-fashioned to suggest that the principle of individual 
property in land is worth a struggle, and that measures leading 
naturally to the multiplication of owners and to bringing within reach 
of all the incentive of ownership, will be the best means of giving 
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encouragement to industry and thrift, and the safest rampart against. 
revolutionary movements. If we are not prepared to arrive at this 
end by a short cut, by admitting the tenants to a co-partnership with 
their landlords in their holdings, let us at least adopt legislative 
measures which will have these objects in view, and which will not 
savour of either socialism or confiscation. 


G. SHaw LEFevrs. 





MESMERISM. 


I, 


Les effets obtenus ... ne permettent guére de douter que la proximité de 
deux corps animés dans certaines positions et avec certains mouvements n’ait un 
effet réel, indépendant de toute participation de l'imagination d’un des deux. IL 
parait assez clairement aussi que ces effets sont dus & une communication quel- 
conque qui s’%établit entre leurs systémes nerveux.—CuviEr, Legons d’ Anatomie 
Compareée, iii, 35 (id. 1845). 


Amon@ the subjects that are engaging the attention of the Society 
for Psychical Research, the group of which Mesmerism is the most 
conspicuous representative occupies a peculiar position. The majority 
of our subjects are exposed to common and not unnatural prejudices. 
In the first place, they are liable to the damning description of 
superstition ; that is to say, they are thought to be mere survivals 
from the time when the apparent uniqueness and inexplicability of any 
particular fact were not even a prima facie objection to its accept- 
ance—when the supernatural was believed in as readily as the 
natural, and the element of mystery presented itself to men’s minds 
as a thing to be rather cherished than analysed away. In the second 
place, most of the phenomena with which we deal are incapable of 
certain or ready reproduction; and although, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, this characteristic is common to a great part of the 
subject-matter, of all the sciences which deal with life, it is specially 
easy and convenient to pass by events which have no recognised or pre- 
dictable conditions of occurrence. To Mesmerism neither of these 
objections can be fairly applied. The facts are wholly independent 
of any occult philosophy; and so far from being a superstitious 
survival, it claims (even if dimly surmised by the ancients) to be 
practically as much a modern discovery as the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. And whatever the rationale of its effects may be, many of 
them are, at any rate, as definite and reproducible as the rendering of 
a concerto, or the performance of a difficult surgical operation. The 
seene of its ordinary manifestations is neither elusive nor obscure: 
the human body, whatever mysteries it contains, is a sufficiently un- 
mistakeable fact, and the mesmeric phenomena therein produced are 
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strikingly conspicuous; while one of their most noticeable features 
is that each occasion on which they are produced adds to the facility 
of their production. Nothing brings home to us with a more 
forcible shock how much of accident, in spite of all our modern 
diffusion of knowledge, still enters into the causes which determine 
conviction, than to know that at any time, by merely securing the 
presence of certain given persons, we can be sure of witnessing facts 
as palpable as the furniture in the room, the very possibility of which 
facts nearly every scientific man in London would stoutly deny, just 
for want of being in the same place at the same time. 

We are really at a loss to account for the small measure of atten- 
tion which has been accorded to phenomena so eminently impressive 
to those who from time to time have chanced to come across them, 
and which have been more than once so impressively put before the 
world. It is true that the phenomena have not been matter of daily 
exhibition ; but their infrequency has not been such as would have 
interposed any serious difficulty in the way of their reception by minds 
prepared to receive them. And perhaps we must accept this as an- 
other illustration of the truth that facts find admittance to men’s 
minds not simply as soon as it becomes possible to attest them, but 
in an order of filiation dependent more on the constitution of the 
minds than of the facts. No other subject, assuredly, which has drawn 
forth such a report as that of the French Academy of Medicine in 
1831, has been subsequently allowed to fall into utter neglect. The 
territory at which science used to cast fascinated if somewhat dubious 
glances has simply ceased to attract the explorer’s eye ; and meeting 
after meeting of the British Association passes without so much as a 
mention of its name. Even opposition has languished ; or, rather, it 
now takes the form not of attacking the offending doctrines, but of 
shutting the door on them. For while it is true that, under the 
name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long interval reappeared 
on. the scientific horizon, and many of the phenomena commonly 
called ‘mesmeric’ have lately received a good deal of valuable 
attention, the theories which would confine the field of Mesmerism 
to these phenomena are based on observation so limited that the 
slightest general scientific interest would have sufficed to show its 
inadequacy. 

A fact which at first sight distinctly heightens one’s surprise at 
such want of general intelligent interest is this—that in a local and 
fitful way the more obvious phenomena certainly do excite very 
genuine interest and astonishment. The truth, however, may be 
that the effect produced by public ‘ mesmeric’ exhibitions is of too 
obviously popular and startling a kind ; and that the educated man 
is naturally indisposed to discern the subject-matter of serious in- 
quiry in so farcical a performance. But let us briefly describe what 
this sort of exhibition really is, taking the phenomena in their 
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grotesque confusion, before we attempt to analyse them in detail, or 
to discuss the theories to which they have given rise. 

The scene may be a public hall in a university town, the operator 
a woman of vigorous frame and commanding gaze. Sitting along 
the back of the platform is a row of young men, groups of whom 
are in turn called forward, and seemingly compelled to go through 
ridiculous antics, to laugh, sneeze, or jump till they are plainly in 
agony, to divest themselves of their personal property, and generally 
to behave in a manner for which the blushes of a lifetime will hardly 
atone. In the midst of this scene a disturbance is heard at the door, 
and a bareheaded undergraduate is seen forcing an entrance. With 
gaze fixed on the mesmerist, he pushes and clambers his way to 
the platform, regardless of the obstacles interposed by the serried 
ranks of the audience, over whose hats or persons he tramples with 
equal indifference. Remonstrances are not spared him; but he does 
not appear even to hear them, and ends his headlong career by fling- 
ing himself at the feet of the stern mistress of his destinies. It turns 
out, on inquiry, that on the previous evening he has been bidden to 
attend, and all his efforts and precautions have not enabled him to 
resist the command. Not the least interesting part of the entertain- 
ment is the demeanour of some of the ‘subjects’ on waking, their 
angry incredulity gradually passing, under the influence of accumu- 
lating testimony, into a resigned conviction as to the nature of their 
last half-hour’s performances. 

Or let us shift the scene to an exhibition before a less educated 
assemblage, where the greater simplicity of the ‘subjects’ makes 
them succumb still more rapidly and completely to the operator's 
will. Here will be seen a score or so of rough boys and men crowd- 
ing on to the platform. They are accepted as ‘subjects’ without 
parley; and in a few minutes a majority of them are to be seen 
blindly following about a slight youth, who reminds us of the former 
operator in nothing except the force and fulness of his gaze, and who 
has apparently dominated them by that gaze alone, aided by a few 
passes from his quivering fingers. As they crowd on his heels, jostling 
over him and each other in the effort to gain his eye, they have all 
the air of Frankensteins which his magic has created, and of which 
he now can rid himself no more. At last, with a clap and a gesture, 
he restores them to comparative sanity. He then calls one of them 
forward, and bids him place his flat palm on his own; a rapid pass 
or two, and the victim with all his contortions can no longer remove 
his hand from the cohesion of the living magnet. Another series of 
passes, and the whole arm is rendered stiff and insensible. Pins may 
be run into it, the most savage pinches may assault it, and its owner 
looks on in smiling contentment. Another ‘subject’ is then selected 
and thrown into a deeper condition of trance, in which he is told that 
he is to wake in a quarter of an hour, and then to perform in order a 
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long series of actions of various sorts, such as taking off his coat and 
putting it on inside out, stealing his neighbours’ handkerchiefs, and 
soon. While heis left to his quarter of an hour’s slumber a dramatic 
element is introduced, and the whole remaining bevy are induced to 
pore upon the ground and solemnly employ themselves in reading the 
inscriptions on imaginary tombstones. In pursuing these studies 
they unintentionally collide, and angry pushes vindicate the objects 
of their respective homage from desecration by alien steps. Suddenly 
a white handkerchief is fluttered in their midst by their relentless 
controller, and at the word ‘ghost’ they fly asunder in the wildest 
confusion, one or two leaping out among the audience, convulsed with 
terror, and taking refuge under chairs and benches. After a time 
the last impression seems to vanish, and in an absorbed and stealthy 
fashion they again approach their respective tombstones, to be again 
scattered by a wave of the magician’s handkerchief. And at last, 
when the churchyard struggle is becoming too thronged and violent, 
a sudden word fixes them all at once, each in the place and posture 
in which it finds him. They are now released, and one of them in 
shame and confusion hastily attempts to leave the place of entertain- 
ment. Vain thought; he is suffered to skulk down the length of the 
hall, but at the very threshold a word of command from the platform 
turns him as motionless as Lot’s wife, and another brings him back 
like Eurydice, drawn all unwillingly from the portals of safety by a 
force which he can neither resist nor comprehend. Then follows an 
interlude in which the sleeper, punctual to the time appointed, wakes 
up and performs in correct order, but with bewildered pauses—during 
which he appears to dive into the very depths of his memory——the 
series of actions which had been impressed a quarter of an hour before 
on his sleeping brain. The final act of the drama is one of heavenly 
calm. Another whispered suggestion persuades each ‘ subject’ in turn 
that he sees, floating in the air above him, some object which is not too 
clearly defined to him, but which his imagination is allowed to shape 
into sunset glories or angel beckonings, or whatever may most readily 
stimulate his sentiments of admiration and awe. One stands rapt 
and motionless, transformed from an ordinary English working boy 
into a model for St. Sebastian. Others fall one by one on their 
knees, their homely countenances lightening with an expression that 
a painter might envy. A ruffianly tanner in the centre of the stage 
clasps his hands, and shows a dark visage concentrated into the dully 
glowing intensity of a Ribera or a Zurbaran. Leaning over him, the 
mesmerist says, ‘ What do you see?’ Ina gruff whisper comes the 
answer, ‘ Heaven.’ But this state of tension cannot be too far pro- 
longed. Gradually the adoring crew roll over from their knees on to 
their backs, and the curtain falls on a bevy of motionless figures who 
have sunk below the limit of consciousness into profound and dream- 
less sleep. In another minute, if we peep behind the curtain, we 
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shall see the operator waking his ‘ subjects’ one by one. One or two 
of them complain of headache, which a few upward passes relieve ; and 
they walk home apparently none the worse—later on, indeed, we shall 
have to point out circumstances in which they may find themselves 
much the better—for their evening’s experience. 

Such is a rough sketch of some of the more obvious phenomena, 
as publicly exhibited. As phenomena, apart from theory, they cannot 
be denied—the hypothesis of collusion, which naturally first suggests 

itself, being rapidly negatived by the indiscriminate acceptance of 
any volunteer who presents himself as a ‘subject.’ Clearly, then, if 
the facts do not excite the attention of experts, it must be that they 
are supposed to have been already explained and done with. And, in 
truth, a theory has been propounded, the apparent sufficiency of 
which has been a very main factor in that lulling of scientific curiosity 
on the subject to which we have adverted—a theory the more harm- 
ful to the extension of knowledge in that it contains a large amount 
of truth, and with a little straining will cover, for example, nearly all 
the phenomena above described. 

The theory may be most comprehensively designated as that of 
suggestion. It entirely negatives the idea of any direct effect of the 
organism or will of the operator on the organism or will of the ‘sub- 
ject,’ and it attributes the effects produced to a suspension of voli- 
tional or directive power in the ‘ subject,’ and the entire engrossment 
of his faculties by any idea which is presented to him ab extra. As 
so far described, however, the theory is clearly not in any way an ez- 
planation, but a simple statement of the condition in which the 
‘subject’ obviously is: the question is, how, if the operator produces 
no specific effect on him, is he brought into that condition ? 

We must not encumber this article with technical controversy, 
but we shall hope on some other occasion to discuss with great ful- 
ness the various answers which have been given to this crucial 
question, and to show their inadequacy. For the present we must be 
content to give in a rather summary fashion some of the conclusions 
which we are quite prepared to defend in detail. We may briefly 
say, therefore, that the question, How does suggestion operate? has 
both a mental and a physical side, and has received replies from both 
points of view. 

And first we will take Dr. Carpenter’s attempt to explain the 
‘mesmeric state’ as a form of ‘automatic mental action,’ which he 
includes in the same category as the reverie of the poet and the 
‘absence of mind’ of the engrossed mathematician. We should be 
sorry to speak with anything but respect of any part of Dr. Carpenter’s 
work, He has done much to clear the approaches to our subject ; he 
has performed the tedious but necessary task of detailing with 
emphasis the numerous sources of error which make the tyro’s experi- 
ments and the enthusiast’s pamphlets on Mesmerism so exasperatingly 
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unprofitable. But in psychological analysis, Dr. Carpenter, by his 
own admission,' is not strong, and the juxtaposition, as given above, 
of what he considers as three forms of ‘ automatic mental action,’ 
illustrates almost grotesquely how much argument a single word may 
stand for, if only its meaning be definite enough to give an air of 
precision, and yet vague enough to allow of being shifted as the facts 
require. For here, in the first place, the poet’s reverie is not in any 
scientific sense automatic; it can be called automatic only in the 
sense that it is without conscious effort. He follows the suggestions 
given to him by external objects with a conscious knowledge that he 
is playing with his impressions—a conscious delight in the exercise 
of his imagination’s vividness and flow. 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 
But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality. 


If Dr. Carpenter supposes that the poet believes (as a mesmerised 
subject might believe) that the bees are veritable angels to be wor- 
shipped or clasped to his bosom, as the case may be, then his concep- 


tion of poetic abstraction is considerably more thorough-going than 
Shelley’s. 

In the case of the absent-minded philosopher, on the other hand, 
there really is some cerebral action which may be called automatic. 
The mathematician who is told ‘Sir, your wife is dying,’ and who 
calmly answers ‘ Tell her to wait till I come,’ is no doubt responding 
in a quasi-reflex manner to an external stimulus very feebly appre- 
hended ; that is, he is mechanically shaping with his lips a phrase 
which has become habitual to him in reply to conjugal appeals of a 
less urgent character. But unfortunately for Dr. Carpenter’s parallel, 
the mind of the absent sage is by no means ‘ possessed,’ as that of the 
mesmerised subject is supposed to be, with the external question and 
the automatic response. On the contrary, his mind is ‘absent’ from 
external incidents simply because it is intensely absorbed in a perfectly 
conscious, perfectly deliberate prosecution of some complex argument 
which it needs all the strength of his will to stick to and grapple 
with. No better illustration of what a ‘ thinking being’ is could be 
given than the very case which Dr. Carpenter (misled by the mere 
outside accidents of the condition) has selected as an illustration of 
what a thinking being is not—as a parallel, namely, to the mesmerised 
‘ subject’s’ inward blankness, on which the slightest suggestion from 
the mesmeriser seems to project itself with such controlling power. 


' Preface to Mental Physiology. 
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It is plain that little is taught us by these attempted analogies to 
the mental side of the mesmeric condition. Let us turn to Mr. 
Braid, who approached the problem from the physical side, and 
achieved, as we think, a real discovery ; a discovery which, in Braid’s 
hands, was wholly empirical, but to which Heidenhain and others 


(working often in ignorance of Braid’s results) have supplied a 


plausible groundwork of theory. Braid demonstrated that the 
peculiar state of exaltation, merging into coma, which mesmerists 
had ascribed to the operation of their specific effluence, could be 
induced by a particular strain of the muscles of the eye, a prolonged 
upward and inward squint, which the subject could effect for himself 
without any one to mesmerise him. And it has been gradually dis- 
covered that this ‘hypnotic’ state, as Braid termed it, may be in- 
duced by other methods of ‘ fixation,’ other ways of adjusting the 
nervous system to a uniform or rhythmically recurring stimulus. 
Light monotonous stroking on the face, the tick of a watch in the 


ear—even such small causes as these, if the attention be steadily 


fixed on them, may suffice to bring about, in sensitive persons, this 
peculiar nervous change. 

This, we hold, was a true discovery. And Heidenhain’s explana- 
tion, which we can do no more than indicate here, seems to us to offer 
as probable a picture as we are likely at present to get of the manner 
inwhich some at least of the hypnotic phenomena take place in the 
nervous system. He supposes that the rhythmical stimulus, by ex- 
hausting the sensibility of certain nerves, temporarily paralyses or 
inhibits the functions of the higher cortical portion of the brain—the 
region to which it is supposed that nervous discharges must pass from 
the lower sensory centres, before the impressions which those centres 
have received can be represented in consciousness or responded 
to by purposeful actions. The result of this suspension of the 
controlling power is that the nervous current will be, as it were, 
short-circuited, that an impression made on the external senses will 
be reflected by the motor centres—a suggestion will be responded to 
by an action—without any knowledge of the matter having passed 


through consciousness at all. 
This theory, however, is only plausible in cases where the ‘ subject’ 


‘mimics or obeys his hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way, without 


attempting any complex achievement, whose details he must needs 
arrange for himself. And, in fact, Heidenhain, with that fixed per- 
suasion that his own experiments must needs have covered the whole 


ground, which is the prevailing danger of those who approach these 


novel topics, began by assuming that all hypnotic obedience or 
mimicry was of this mechanical and unconscious character. He 


asserted, for instance, that a ‘ subject’ would never nurse a pillow for 


a baby, unless the operator pretended to rock a baby before his eyes. 


‘Some further experiments have shown him his error, and forced him to 


Voi. XIV.—No. 80. 3 A 
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admit the frequent presence of the suggested ideas in consciousness, 
The ‘subject’ will often obey commands, the fulfilment of which 
involves much memory and requires a series of complex actions ; or 
he will adopt his own method of acting on a suggestion. Thus (to 
take an experiment of our own), a whisper reaches his ear that 
some children are struggling in the water. He at once assumes the 
room to be a lake, seizes a chair, throws it down so as to make it 
as like a boat as he can, gets astride of it, and begins vigorously 
pulling in the direction indicated. Then, snatching up some pieces 
of paper which happen to be lying on the floor, he wraps them 
tenderly in his coat, murmurs the words, ‘ Very near dead!’ in a 
commiserating tone, rows back to shore with his burden, and hurries 
off once more to the rescue. 

In such a case as this it seems hard to deny that consciousness is 
present at the time, though it may be forgotten afterwards as 
completely as the somnambulist forgets in his waking moments what 
he said in his trance. And Heidenhain, we repeat, now admits this; 
though he seems hardly as yet to have realised how greatly his 
admission restricts the field which his original theory wil! cover. 

‘But in spite of all this,’ it may be said, ‘and admitting that 
Heidenhain’s explanation is not a sufficient one, why should not some 
other explanation of the same kind be found which shall suffice? 
You admit that hypnotism is a vera causa; that certain nervous 
stimuli do produce some of these obscure nervous changes without 
any effluence from any special operator; why, then, do you insist 
on the existence of mesmerism as well as hypnotism—on the reality, 
that is to say, of this supposed specific influence of one person upon 
another, which lies so far out of the main track of physiological 
speculation ?’ 

Our answer is, that the reality of this specific influence is forced 
upon us by a number of unmistakeable facts, which cannot fail 
to strike every experimenter if he will only make experiments 
enough. 

Firstly, then, the objection to the sufficiency of the hypnotic 
explanation, from the fact that some persons can operate successfully, 
and others cannot, has never been realised or met. 

There are all varieties both of power and of susceptibility, but if 
we take a casual group of persons, omitting those who are in no 
degree susceptible, we shall probably find that they may be arranged 
somewhat in the following order. A and B can hypnotise themselves, 
either by the inward or upward squint, or,as it may sometimes seem, 
by mere imagination and expectancy. C and D cannot hypnotise 
themselves, but can be hypnotised by gentle rhythmical stroking at 
the hand of almost any one. E and F can be slowly and partially 
affeeted by almost any one, but immediately and thoroughly by 4 
given mesmerist, X. And the rest of the letters of the alphabet can 
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be sent into the sleep-waking state by X, and by X alone, even 
though they may have no previous notion that X can affect them— 
gay, even though they are distinctly told that it is not X but Y who 
will be able to control them. In such a case—as we have ourselves 
gen—Y may be as Goliath and X as David in comparison, but the 
big man will not succeed in doing in an hour what the small man 
who has the specific gift will do in five minutes.” 

Secondly : just as X alone can send these persons into the trance, 
wo X alone can awake them out of it. It is very easy to take care 
that the subject shall have no previous notion that X alone will be 
able to wake him ; and, as a matter of fact, the most striking illustra- 
tions of this thesis are cases where every one present, mesmerist in- 
duded, is new to mesmerism, and believes that any one who chooses 
can wake any subject up again. The typical case is somewhat as 
follows. A group of persons at an evening party begin to mesmerise 
each other in joke. One of the guests sends a schoolboy to sleep, 
and drives off, thinking nothing more about it. At the end of the 
evening the boy’s parents try to wake him up. They cannot do so! 
The boy begins to rave, and is worse when touched or spoken to. 
Next morning they send in alarm for the guest who has done the 
mischief. He succeeds in waking the boy, but the experiment is 
followed by a week of headache and depression. 

This brings us to a third point, tending to show the reality 
of the mesmeric effluence, namely, the distress and even danger 
vhich sometimes follows on cross-mesmerisation—on passes, that is 
tosay, made by Z upon a person whom X has already mesmerised, 
and over whom X may make passes as often as he likes with only a 
wothing result. Now in such a case Z’s passes may very probably 
have no effect whatever; but in a specially sensitive ‘ subject ’ they 
smetimes bring about a state of mental chaos, of alternating violence 
and bewilderment, which, though it almost always subsides after a 
time, -is a real risk against which experimenters in mesmerism must 
before all things be on their guard. The ‘ dominant idea,’ so far as it 
exists here, must be strong fear or dislike of all human beings ex- 
cept one ; but inasmuch as there has been nothing whatever to sug- 
gest such an idea to the ‘subject’s’ mind, its existence is not an 
explanation, but a fact which itself seems explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a special rapport established between the ‘ subject ’ and 
his recognised controller. 






* Nothing in Heidenhain’s treatment of the subject is more unsatisfactory than 
his attempt to account for the existing differences in the power of producing the 
tesult by differences of temperature, moisture, and style of movement, in the several 
operators’ hands. All that is needed, according to his own theory, is gentle 
monotonous stimulation. The number of hands in the world whose ‘ moisture, tem- 
perature, and style of movement’ are, or can be made, such as to allow of this sort of 
stimulation, are clearly innumerable ; and the fact of wholly exceptional operative 
powers is thus left quite unexplained. 
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And fourthly, passing from these general characteristics of the 
mesmeric state to more definite experiments, we may observe that 
even such rough platform exhibitions as those recounted at the 
beginning of this paper present features which seem quite irrelevant 
to any theory of paralysis of the will, or subjection of the mind to, 
suggested idea. A boy, for instance, is told that he may have, 
sovereign if he can pick it up. He struggles to do so till the sweat 
runs down his face; while his countenance, so far from being blankly 
acquiescent, is full of incredulity, resolution, and rage. Sometimes 
he will succeed in doing what he is told he cannot do—he will wrench 
his flat palm away from the operator’s flat palm after an apparently 
desperate struggle. Can we suppose that in these cases volitional 
power has been paralysed, or the nerve-functions normally associated 
with the desired acts inhibited during all the time that the boy has 
been vehemently struggling to perform them? The theory which 
covered the cases of the frog stroked into immobility, or the cock se 
staring at a chalk line, must be considerably stretched if it is to 
suffice us here. Or let us take a case in which the obvious effect isa 
mental one. A boy in a light state of trance is asked what is his 
name, and gives it; he is at once asked again, and now (at the mes- 
merist’s silent wish) he cannot remember it. It may be said that the 
idea that it is impossible to recall the name, though not virtually ex- 
pressed, is suggested to him by the very nature of the experiment. But 
at any rate this idea is so far from being dominant in his mind that 
he will sit for half an hour hopefully struggling for the word, as may 
be proved by asking him from time to time what he is thinking 
about. It may be answered: ‘It is not needful that the suggested 
idea should absorb the mind, but only that the brain should have 
been thrown into such a state that particular centres or sets of con- 
nections can easily be made to suffer inhibition of their normal 
functions. All that is necessary is to inhibit the nerve-activities 
which normally accompany the boy’s utterance of his name.’ But 
what, then, are we to take as the immediate cause of such inhibition? 
Surely the suggested idea that the action is impossible. But here 
the boy’s conviction is that the action is possible; so that we shall 
have to conceive the inhibition as consequent on an idea which the 
boy at most imagines as present in some one else’s mind, and which 
he persistently refuses to admit into his own. That is to say, we 
must credit with this singular inhibitory power an idea which is 
nevertheless unable to prevent its exact opposite from dominating 
consciousness. So that here again the inhibitory theory will have to 
be stretched to embrace facts almost directly opposite to those which 
it was originally started to explain. 

Clearly, however, public exhibitions are very ill-suited for pro- 
ducing conviction ; nor is the platform the place for delicate experi- 
mentation. We will therefore proceed to give a few samples of the 
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more conclusive results, indicative of the specific mesmeric influence, 
hich our colleagues and we have obtained in private. 

Prominent among these are various phenomena belonging to the 
dass of mesmeric rapport. Of the subdivisions of this class, the one 
most widely attested by previous observers is perhaps that of com- 
munity of sensation between the operator and the ‘subject;’ and to 
usthe results obtained in this department are of special interest, 
owing to their bearing on those further phenomena of Thought- 
transference between persons in a normal condition, which have 
ly quite lately (mainly through the exertions of Professor Barrett) 
obtained any degree of scientific recognition. Not, of course, that 
the two sorts of phenomena are by any means identical; but it may 
be hoped that the two inquiries will throw light on one another ; 
and at any rate the @ priori objection of impossibility to which the 
facts are exposed is the same in either case, and is satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by proof of the reality of either. The following short series 
may serve as a sample of many experiments of this kind. The 
‘subject,’ a young man called Wells, who was in a tolerably deep 
state of trance, was blindfolded, and a large screen interposed between 
him and the mesmerist, Mr. G. A. Smith, signals by sight or contact 
being thus made impossible, even if Wells had been in a state to 
poft by them. In the last of the experiments, Mr. Smith was in 
a adjoining room, separated from the one where his subject was by 
very thick curtains. Perfect silence was throughout observed, except 
forthe simple and uniform question, ‘ Do you feel anything ? ’—which 
it was necessary that Mr. Smith himself should ask, as (according to 
the admitted rule with mesmerised or hypnotised ‘ subjects’) Wells 
was deaf to every other voice. 


1, Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left ear pinched. After the lapse of about two 


ninutes, Wells cried out: ‘ Who’s pinching me?’ and began to rub the corre- 
sponding part. 

2. Upper part of Mr. Smith’s left arm pinched. Wells indicated the corre- 
sponding part almost at once. 

3, Mr. Smith’s right ear pinched. Wells struck his own right ear, after the 
lapse of about a minute, as if catching a troublesome fly, crying out: ‘Settled him 
that time.’ 


*It is to such cases as this, of course, that the hypothesis of collusion seems 
specially appropriate ; and it must be met by an accumulation of experiments with 
different ‘subjects.’ But fortunately the hypothesis has not, in this department of 
our research, the same plausibility as it had in relation to some of our experiments on 
‘thought-transference,’ the ‘subjects’ of which were in a normal state. For the 
peculiar condition of the mesmerised or hypnotised ‘subject’ is one which, after a 
little experience, it is not easy to mistake ; and the irrepressible honesty and direct- 
ness of conduct which characterise it have been generally recognised by those who 
deny no less than by those who maintain the reality of the ‘mesmeric’ agency. For 
&case in which the hypothesis of a code was absolutely excluded by the fact that the 
investigator was himself the mesmeriser, see Professor Barrett’s paper read before 
the British Association at Glasgow in 1876. 
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_ _ 4, Mr, Smith’s chin pinched. Wells indicated the right part almost jp. 
mediately. 

5. The hair at the back of Smith’s head pulled. No indication. (It is eurioys 
that with this particular pain no result has in any case been obtained.) 

6. Back of Mr. Smith’s neck pinched. Wells pointed, after a short interval, to 


the corresponding part. 

7. Lobe of Mr. Smith’s left ear pinched. Same result. 

8. Mr. Smith’s right calf pinched. Wells was very sulky, and for a long time 
refused to speak. At last he violently drew up his right leg and began rubbing 
the calf. After this he became still more sulky, and refused in the next experi- 
ment to give any indication whatever. ‘I ain’t going to tell you,’ he remarked, 
‘for if I don’t tell you, you won't go on pinching me. You only do it to make me 
tell.’ 

In experiments like these there is always a great difficulty in 
keeping the ‘ subject’ for long together at the exactly right stage of 
alertness. The trance, if rather deep to begin with, seems to have 
a tendency to become deeper; and the objection of the ‘ subject’ to 
make an effort, or to be troubled with questions, increases in a cor- 
responding ratio, as in the case of an exhausted person who is falling 
into natural sleep. The only resource, then, is to wake him com- 
pletely and begin uperations de novo. 

Another sort of example of the mesmeric rapport may be found 
in the extraordinarily exalted susceptibility of the ‘ subject’ to sen- 
sory impressions received from the operator. As long as this merely 
takes the form of exalted sensibility to the operator’s voice, com- 
bined as a rule with deafness to other voices, it no doubt may be and 
frequently has been explained in the old way, as due to the domi- 
nance of a single idea-—the possession of the ‘ subject’s’ mind by the 
idea of his operator’s control making him abnormally wakeful and 
responsive to any sensible signs that can be recognised as issuing from 
him, and correspondingly inattentive to all others. Even so, the 
experiment may be so arranged as to bring out very clearly the ab- 
normal physical state on which it was Mr. Braid’s great merit to 
insist ; for if the operator’s voice and words be distinguished among 
a perfect Babel of other voices, the sensorium of the percipient must 
be at any rate in a most remarkable state, analogous, ¢.g., to that of 
a person who should distinguish the flame of a candle held against 
the sun. But it seems impossible to carry on the ‘ hypnotic’ expla- 
mation in any way to cases where the sensory impression is not 4 
‘spoken sentence, but the faintest whisper of a monosyllable. The 

‘individuality of voices (at any rate where there is no exceptional 
peculiarity in the pronunciation of consonants, such as a lisp) depends 
entirely on timbre and inflexion, which are produced by the vocal 
chords and by changes in the shape of the pharynx, and which have 
no place at all in a low whisper. It is easy for any one to assure 
himself of this by shutting his eyes and getting a dozen of his ac- 
quaintances in turn faintly to whisper such a monosyllable as ‘ Fred’ 
in his hearing; he will find himself totally unable to identify the 
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guthor of the sound. How far the case is otherwise with a mesmer- 
ised ‘subject’ may be seen from the following experiments. Wells 
being placed in a corner, with his back to the room, Mr. Smith and 
tivo of our own number kept whispering his name, ‘ Fred,’ as softly 
as possible and at uncertain intervals; he in every case responded 
to Mr. Smith, and in no case to either of the others. Again, Mr. 
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—_ Smith took his place in a corner of the room, side by side with one 
+t pm of the observers; Wells, again in a tolerably deep state of trance, 
remarked was seated in the opposite corner, in such a position that he 
make me could not have seen Mr. Smith even had his eyes been open and in 
their normal state; and one of the present writers kept up a per- 

culty in petual loud howling and clapping at the distance of an inch or two 
stage of from his ear. Mr. Smith then, at quite uncertain intervals, whispered 
to have the one syllable ‘ Fred,’ so faintly as to be inaudible to the gentleman 
ect’ to who was sitting in contact with him, and who saw his lips move. 
L & Cor Wells responded at once to every such whisper. This experiment was 
falling successfully repeated ten times. Mr. Smith, with his companion, then 
1 com- went into the adjoining dark room, where thick curtains separated 
him from the ‘subject,’ and again ten immediate responses were 

found given to the whispered word, which at that distance would have been 
to sen- inaudible to an ordinary ear even if listened for in perfect silence, 
nerely instead of amid unearthly bellowing. On being asked afterwards 
, com- whether he had heard the bellower’s voice, Wells replied that he had 
e and only heard Mr. Smith; but when the latter prepared him for being 
domi- spoken to by the gentleman to whose loudest vocal efforts he had 
ay the thus been impervious, and when that gentleman then addressed him in 
l and the gentlest tone, he at once complained loudly of the excessive noise. 
' from A stranger phenomenon still, and one which takes us altogether 
), the out of the region of exalted sensibility, is the effect produced on the 
e ab- power of response by the unexpressed will of the operator. Our ex- 
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periments on this head have been made on our friend, Mr. Sidney 
Beard. A list of twelve Yeses and Noes in arbitrary order was 
written by one of ourselves and put into Mr. Smith’s hand, with 
directions that he should successively ‘ will’ the ‘ subject’ to respond 














at of 
ainst or not to respond, in accordance with the order of the list. Mr. Beard 
cpla- having been previously put into the trance, a tuning-fork was now 
ot a struck and held at his ear, with the question, ‘ Do you hear?’ which 
The in this case could be asked by one of ourselves, as the ordinary in- 
onal sensibility to other voices than those of the operator had not super- 
ands vened. This was done twelve times with a completely successful result, 
ocal the answer or the failure to answer corresponding in each case with 
ave the ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ of the written list, that is to say, with the silently 
sure concentrated will of the mesmerist.‘ 
ac- ae ; : : 
ed? * Similar trials on other occasions were equally successful ; as also were trials 
where the tuning-fork was dispensed with, and the only sound was the question, ‘ Do 


you hear ?’ asked by one of the observers. On these latter occasions, however, Mr. Smith 
y ? 
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These cases, it will be observed, however conclusive they may ap. 
pear as to mental influences acting otherwise than through recognised 
sensory channels, still do not drive us to suppose any special physical 
effwence or force as passing from the operator to the ‘ subject.’ Such 
an effluence is indeed strongly suggested, as we have already seen, by 
the mode of producing or of putting a stop to the mesmeric state, 
taken in connection with the exceptional powers in that direction. 
which certain individuals possess; but as far as the resulting pheno- 
mena go, it would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically, and not as any special effect of one 
organism on the other, but that, when once it is produced, a special 
mental influence can be brought to bear, analogous to ordinary 
Thought-transference, but differing therefrom in the striking fact that 
only one person is able to exercise it. Even so the heart of the mys- 
tery, the mental rapport, the problem why the one influential person 
should always be the operator, remains wholly unravelled; since no- 
amount of supposed hypnotic submission to the operator’s will could 
afford a solution to cases (like those just described) where there was 
nothing to suggest to the ‘subject’ what that will at the particular 
moment was, But further experiments make it almost impossible to 
doubt the reality of some sort of special force or virtue, passing from 
one organism to the other, in the process of mesmerisation ; and how- 
ever vague at present may be our conceptions of the nature of this 
physical rapport, there is at any rate a satisfaction in being able to 
point to it as the basis or condition of the mental. 

We find the most striking indication of such physical effluence in 
cases where the ‘ subject’ is allowed to remain in a perfectly normal 
condition, with the exception of local effects produced on him without 
contact, and without any possibility that the idea or expectation of 
them shall dominate his mind. Such an experiment is the following,. 
which in the first instance was suddenly improvised, and which we 
have repeated between thirty and forty times without a single failure. 
The ‘subject’ was blindfolded and seated at a table, on which his ten 
fingers were spread out before him. A screen, formed of thick browm 
paper quadruply folded, was then placed in front of his body in such. 
was holding Mr. Beard’s hand; and extreme adherents of the theory of ‘ mnuscle- 
reading’ might maintain that ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ indications were given by unconscious 
variations of pressure. How completely unconscious the supposed ‘reader ’ was of any 
such sensible guidance will be evident from Mr. Beard’s own account. ‘ During the 
experiments on January 1, when Mr. Smith mesmerised me, I did not entirely lose 
consciousness at any time, but only experienced a sensation of total numbness in my 
limbs. When the trial as to whether I could hear sounds was made, I heard the 
sounds distinctly each time, but in a large number of instances I felt totally unable 
to acknowledge that I heard them. I seemed to know each time whether Mr. Smith 
wished me to say that I heard them; and as I had surrendered my will to his at the 
commencement of the experiment, I was unable to reassert my power of volition 
whilst under his influence.’ 
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a way that it rested on his fore-arms and against his breast and head, 
extending far beyond him in all directions. On some occasions 
holes were made‘in the paper for his arms to pass through, so that the 
screen became a gigantic breastplate reaching high above his head. 
No one probably will deny the possibility of so arranging this simple 
apparatus as to make sure that the boy’s fingers should be completely 
concealed from his sight, even apart from the blindfolding; and no- 
one who witnessed the experiments found it possible to entertain the 
slightest doubt on this score. Two out of the ten fingers were then. 
selected by one of the present writers and silently pointed out to Mr. 
G. A. Smith, who then, standing beyond the screen at a distance of 
some feet from the subject, proceeded to make extremely gentle 
passes over them. Care was taken to preserve such a distance between, 
the tips of Mr. Smith’s fingers and those which he was operating on. 
as to preclude all chance of contact, or even of the production of a 
sensible current of air. The experimenters themselves were totally 
unable to detect any such current when similar slow passes were made 
over their own fingers, though their hands were decidedly less thick-- 
skinned and more sensitive in the ordinary sense than those of the 
‘subject ;’ but, to make assurance doubly sure, one of them as a rule 
kept making passes over two of the eight non-selected fingers, imita- 
ting Mr. Smith’s pace and mode of action as completely as possible. 
It was even found possible to dispense altogether with movement, 
the mesmerist simply holding his fingers in a downward direction 
over those of the ‘subject;’ but the results were obtained more 
quickly when passes were made. It is needless to say that Mr. Smith 
(whose genuinely scientific curiosity on the subject has led him 
throughout to welcome the most stringent tests and conditions) was 
under the closest observation during the whole experiment. After 
the passes had been continued for a minute or less, the two fingers 
proved to be perfectly stiff and insensible. The points of a sharp 
carving fork gently applied to one of the other fingers evoked the: 
sort of start and protest that might have been expected; the same 
points might be plunged deep into the chosen two without producing 
asignoramurmur. The insensibility being once proved, the stabs 
were on several occasions made with a violence which it required 
some nerve to apply, and which would have seemed barbarous to an 
ignorant bystander unless he had chanced to note at the same instant 
the smiling silence or easy chatter of the victim ; and on all occasions 
what was done was sufficient to produce in a normal finger, however 
pachydermatous, a most acute pang. The experiment was equally 
successful when varied by applying a lighted match to the more sen- 
sitive region surrounding the nail; but it was not thought well to 
repeat it often in this form, as we were unwilling to cause the ‘ subject,’ 
even with his own consent, any sensible amount of subsequent incon- 
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venience. It may possibly be suggested ° that some organisations are 
extremely impervious to pain; and that the youth, being warned of 
what was coming by the slight preliminary pricks on some of the 
fingers which retained their sensibility, was enabled to set his teeth, 
and to carry out the wholly inscrutable and useless project of enduring 
the agony when it came without complaint. Anticipating this objec- 
tion, on a good many occasions after we had convinced ourselves of the 
genuineness of the phenomenon, the wielder of the fork or the match 
took care to begin with one of the mesmerised fingers. The assault 
then came, it will be observed, at a moment which it was impossible 
for the ‘subject’ to foresee; and we know of no warrant for the 
assumption that an ordinary youth, who is sitting with relaxed limbs 
in‘quiet unconcern, would be able to control every sort of reflex start 
or twitch when a naked flame is suddenly applied to one of the most 
sensitive parts of his person. It is wise, however, to guard against 
even unwarranted assumptions; and we accordingly repeated the ex- 
periment with a delicate woman, whose shrinking from pain was such 
that the merest touch of the point of the fork on one of her un- 
mesmerised fingers would cause a half-hysterical cry. The trials with 
her were fully as successful, though not so numerous, as those with 
the former ‘ subject ’—the reason why they were discontinued being 
simply the difficulty, in the case of very thinskinned and delicate 
hands, of taking such measures as under ordinary conditions would 
cause severe pain without running the risk of subsequent annoyance 
or disfigurement. 

The rigidity of the mesmerised fingers could be tested with, if 
possible, even more certainty than their insensibility, by simply 
telling the ‘subject,’ after a minute of mesmerisation, to close his or 
her fist : the selected digits in every case refused to bend with the 
others, and thus for the first time revealed to their possessor what 
particular pair it was that had been operated on. And oppor- 
tunities sometimes presented themselves for testing this rigidity and 


5 The only other objection that occurs to us is that it is possible here to suppose 
a case of direct inhibition—that, though the currents of air or changes of temperature 
produced by movements of the operator’s hand were imperceptible to the ‘ subject,’ 
they yet sufficed to set up a weak monotonous stimulation, whereby the power of 
response in the particular sensory centre was gradually annulled. But (1) other 
operators ought then to succeed ; (2) the explanation does not extend to the cases 
where the operator’s hand did not move ; (3) the explanation is itself most violent, 
and contrary to all analogy. Heidenhain himself never suggests that the weak and 
monotonots stimulation which induces the hypnotic state can be so weak as not to 
reach the threshold of consciousness; and it seems incredible that such sub-liminal 
stimulation should suffice to bring about the local anesthesia, which (when. produced, 
as above described, without suggestion) is a far rarer phenomenon than the general 
hypnotic state. Local and partial inhibition of particular sensory centres, brought 
about by wnfelt stimuli, while general volition and consciousness remain quite un- 
impaired, would, at any rate, bear no relation whatever to the inhibition (as 
Heidenhain conceives it) of the whole area of volition and consciousness by a mono- 
tony of felt stimuli. 
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want of motive power in an impromptu way. Thus it happened one 
night that the youth whose fingers were the subjects of the experi- 
ments just described was lying in a very deep mesmeric sleep, with 
his head buried in a cushion and one hand extended and grasping 
the back of the sofa-frame. One of the present writers silently 
threw a screen over his head and body, leaving only this one hand 
exposed, and then beckoned to the mesmerist to approach and make 
a few noiseless passes over the hand. The screen was then removed, 
and the boy wakened by the usual clap and call. On endeavouring, 
however, to rise and leave the sofa, he found his hand tightly glued 
to the frame, nor did all his efforts avail to withdraw it until some 
reverse passes had restored it to animation.® 

But the reality of the physical effluence is still more unmistakably 
shown by the fact that, though emitted only from living bodies, it 
can be made to produce effects which inhere for some minutes in in- 
organic ones. An object which has been handled, or over which 
passes have been made, by a mesmerist, will be recognised and 
picked out of a number of similar objects by a person who is sensitive 
to that mesmerist’s influence. This phenomenon is no doubt rare, 
but fortunately it is one which it is particularly easy to test. In 
the following case, for example, the ‘subject ’—a gentleman with 
whom we have frequently experimented, and whose anxiety for com- 
plete tests has always been fully equal to our own-—was engaged in 
conversation by one of our committee in a room on another floor 
during the time that the process of mesmerising the chosen object was 
going on. That process consisted merely of passes and occasional 
light touckes, and was most carefully scrutinised throughout. When 
it was concluded, the mesmerist was taken into a third room by 
another member of the committee, and the ‘ subject’ was then intro- 
duced into the room where the mesmerised object lay among a 
number of others. This object had of course been selected by one of 
ourselves, and its position in relation to the others was generally 


6 In connection with this experiment, we may quote the following passage from 
Professor Mayo’s Zruths contained in Popular Superstitions, 3rd edition, p. 155 :-- 
‘A servant of mine, aged about twenty-five, was mesmerised by Lafontaine for a 
full half-hour, and, no effect appearing to be produced, I told him he might rise from 
the chair and leave us. On getting up he looked uneasy, and said his arms were 
numb, They were perfectly paralysed from the elbows downwards, and numb to 
the shoulders. This was the more satisfactory, that neither the man himself, nor 
Lafontaine, nor the four or five spectators, expected this result. The operator 
triumphantly drew a pin and stuck it into the man’s hand, which bled, but had no 
feeling. Then, heedlessly, to show it gave pain, Lafontaine stuck the pin into the 
man’s thigh, whose flashing eye and half-suppressed growl denoted that the aggres- 
sion would certainly have been returned by another, had the arm which should have 
done it not been really powerless. However, M. Lafontaine made peace with the 
man by restoring him the use and feeling of his arms. This was done by dusting 
them, as it were, by quick transverse motions of his extended hands. In five minutes 
nothing remained of the palsy but a slight stiffness, which gradually. wore off in the 
course of the evening. 
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changed after the mesmerist had left the room and before the subject 
entered it; but this was a superfluity of precaution, as the two were 
never for an instant within sight or hearing of one another. In the 
first experiment a cardboard box, in the second a pocket-book, 
selected from a group of ten small objects (including, ¢.g., a lump of 
wax, @ pen-wiper, a paper-knife, &c.), was mesmerised and was suc- 
cessfully picked out by the ‘ subject’ after he had held each of the 
objects for a moment in his hand. We have found it best to avoid 
using coins and metallic substances, as our results with them, though 
sometimes startlingly successful, have been uncertain, and also they 
are so easily warmed, even by very slight contact with the hand, 
that it is necessary in their case to take special measures for insuring 
equality of temperature between the object operated on and the 
others. After the second trial we eliminated the uncertainty as to 
results which might arise from the use of a variety of substances, and 
employed ten small volumes, resembling each other as closely as any 
two peas. Any one of those that we selected having been operated 
on, the ‘subject’ identified the particular volume four times in 
succession the instant that he touched it, and again on a fifth 
occasion after taking up each of the ten in turn. The sense of 
smell was in no case resorted to; and to avoid all chance of uncon- 
scious indications, we were careful that the particular member or 
members of the committee who had selected the volume, and knew 
which of the ten it was, should avoid watching this part of the pro- 
ceedings. In the last trial (as well as in other successful experiments 
of the same kind) no contact whatever had taken place between 
the hands of the mesmerist and the book. That the very slight 
contact which was permitted in the preceding trials could produce 
such a change of temperature in a cardboard-box or the binding of 
a book as would be sensible to human hands a minute afterwards, 
seems a violent assumption; but we took the precaution, during the 
mesmerising process, of ourselves giving a similar amount of handling 
to some of the nine objects which were not being operated on. The 
chances against succeeding by accident in seven consecutive trials of 
this kind are nearly five millions to one; and the experiment may 
therefore, we think, be considered a tolerably crucial one. The 
‘subject ’ described his sensation on taking up the right object as ‘a 
kind of mild tingling ;’ and according to abundant testimony water, 
over which mesmeric passes have been made, has been similarly be- 
trayed to the nerves of the tongue. Our own experiments on this 
latter point have been successful to the extent of giving results 
against which, on the hypothesis of accidental occurrence, the chances 
were hundreds to one; but in these matters it is perhaps a justifi- 
able demand that the adverse chances shall be reckoned by millions. 

We have been occupied in this paper mainly with one funda- 
mental question—the question of the reality of the mesmeric force ; in 
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other words, of the reality of the specific facts of Mesmerism, whether 
mingled with, or standing beyond and distinct from, those of Hypnotism. 
In a concluding article we shall deal with some further departments of 
the subject, including the vexed questions (often called, pai excel- 
lence, the higher phenomena) of clairvoyance, phreno-mesmerism, 
and mesmeric healing. But one fact remains which concerns the 
lower phenomena as much as the higher, and which is of such funda- 
mental importance in the study, whether of Hypnotism or of Mes- 
merism, that the statement of it (though involving references to the 
topics of our next paper) will find its most fitting place here. It is 
a fact on which Dr. Elliotson, one of the acutest minds that ever 
applied itself to these subjects, frequently insisted, but which both 
mesmerists and anti-mesmerists, though for different reasons, have 
often been tempted to ignore. Briefly it is this: that (with certain 
exceptions to be hereafter explained) the more startling effects of 
Hypnotism and Mesmerism may be matched with occurrences, either 
closely parallel or absolutely identical, which have occurred sponta- 
neously; while at the same time, the rarity and the pathological 
character of their spontaneous occurrence are entirely in accordance 
with that theory of exceptional nervous affection which has been dis- 
cussed above. The fanatical mesmerist is apt to keep this spon- 
taneous occurrence in the background, as tending to impugn the 
unique character of the influence which he is celebrating. The anti- 
mesmerist begins by relegating these mysterious phenomena to the 
scanty chapters on ‘Somnambulism ’ which form one of the weakest 
points in the medical conspectus of man. And then, when he is con- 
fronted with these same phenomena as produced by Mesmerism, he 
exclaims that they are incredible, and dismisses them as inconsistent 
with established physiological laws. Now it is perfectly true that 
some of these phenomena do sound incredible; that they cannot 
possibly be fitted into our present conceptions of the way in which 
the nervous system acts. But it is not Mesmerism which is respon- 
sible for them, but Nature; that is to say, Mesmerism offers a special 
way of producing phenomena which have been spontaneously produced 
in ways wholly unknown to us before Mesmer was born. To prove this 
in detail (a task which we hope hereafter to attempt) would carry 
us far beyond the limits of this article. We must content ourselves 
here with referring the reader to the list of authorities given below, 
a list which, though by no means exhaustive, contains, we think, full 
justification of all that we shall at present advance.’ 


7 See the collections of somnambulic and other cases contained in the following 
works:—Dr. Abercrombie on the Jntellectual Powers; Dr. Azam in Rerue Scien- 
tifique for 1876, 1877, and 1879; Dr. Belden’s Account of Jane Rider; Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin’s Zoornomia; Dr. Dyce in Kdinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 1822; Dr. 
Dufay in Revue Scientifique, 1876; Dr. Elliotson in his Physiology, and the Zoist, 
vol. iv.; Dr. Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep; Dr. Mayo’s Truths contained in Popular 
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What, then, are the main modifications of ordinary waking con- 
sciousness, which spontaneous sleep-wakers (to use a term of con- 
venient vagueness) have been observed to present? The rough 
analysis, which is all that.we shall here attempt, shows us that these 
modifications extend irregularly over one or more of five regions. 

Confining ourselves to broad distinctions of external manifesta- 
tion, we find obvious changes occurring in (1) sensibility to pain ; 
(2) sensory and supersensuous perception; (3) the current of con- 
sciousness ; (4) memory; and(5) emotional disposition or character. 
In each of these particulars we are familiar with certain changes 
induced by states of nutrition, by expectant attention, by narcotics, 
by disease. But in each case the spontaneous sleep-waking state will 
be found to carry us on by an unbroken series from changes which 
are familiar, and in a certain sense explicable, to changes which are 
altogether baffling and apparently at conflict with recognised law. 

Thus, as regards sensibility to pain, we have first the ordinary 
somnambulist, who shows much the same bluntness of sensibility as 
a man shows when deeply absorbed in reverie, but who may never- 
theless be awakened by a sharp blow or the touch of a hot object 
Then we come to cases such as that of Professor Haycock, who ‘ would 
preach in his sleep so steadfastly that no pinching would awake him ;’ * 
and then to such cases as that of Mrs. Griffiths, a patient of Dr. 
Lingen’s,® who was repeatedly laid up with severe scalds, caused by 
her unfortunate habit of cooking her husband’s dinner in the som- 
nambulic state and then throwing the boiling water over her legs, 
without any perception of having done so fill she spontaneously 
‘came to herself.’ In this case, and in others like it, there was no 
indication whatever of nervous lesion in the ordinary state, nothing 
to account for this idiopathic and fitful insensibility to the severest pain. 

Again, in the matter of the acuteness of sense-perception, we 
are familiar with marked exaltations of sensibility in fever, or under 
the influence of certain drugs. It does not surprise us to find that 
the sense of muscular balance in the somnambulist is often so acute 
that he can pass without tottering along roofs wholly impassable to 
his waking feet. It does not surprise us to find that he can at times 
hear sounds which are too faint for other ears to catch. But we 
begin to be staggered when we come to a metastasis of function, when 
the patient, deaf to all shouting at her ear, hears a whisper at. the 
pit of her stomach.'° And as regards vision, the sleep-waker’s con- 
dition offers a series of puzzles. We are of course prepared to be- 
Superstitions; M. Taine’s Traité de lV’ Intelligence ; Dr. Trousseau’s Legons Cliniques ; 
M. Ribot on Diseases of Memory; and Professor Wienholt’s Lectures on Somnam- 
bulism. Dr. Herbert Mayo, F.R.S., was Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in King’s College, and of Comparative Anatomy in the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. We quote from the third edition of his book. 

* Macnish, p. 170. ® Zoist, vol, iv. p. 181. 
© Dr. Petelin’s case: Mayo, p. 113, &c. 
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lieve that. the eye may become sensitive to amounts of light far lower 
than are normally perceptible. We hear, therefore, without incre- 
dulity.of the sleep-waker who threads her needle under the table, or 
blows out the candle at midnight before she washes up the dishes, 
under the impression that she has just had breakfast, and that it is 
wasteful to burn lights in broad daylight. But the observers of sleep- 
waking cases go on to insist on what seems a quite needless stumbling- 
block ; they tell us that the eyes of the sleep-wakers are not open but 
shut, with pupils upturned, or that if the eyes are open, at any rate 
there is ‘no speculation’ in them, but a mere vacant glare. If we 
reply that this must be a mistake of observation, they go on to over- 
whelm us with cases'! where the patient reads with the palm of her 
hand, or with the back of her neck, or criticises the moves of chess- 
players sitting immediately behind her. Nor is even this all. Pro- 
fessor Mayo became convinced, or, as he expresses it, ‘ resigned him- 
self to the belief,’ that these spontaneously arising powers sometimes 
attain a degree so extraordinary that we prefer to describe it in his 
own words.'? ‘The patient manifests new perceptive powers. She 
discerns objects all around her and through any obstructions, par- 
titions, walls, or houses, and at an indefinite distance. She sees her 
own inside, as if it were illuminated, and can tell what is wrong 
in the health of others. She reads the thoughts of others, whether 
present or at indefinite distances. The ordinary obstacles of space 
and matter vanish to her.’ It is obvious that the claims of clair- 
yoyance when induced by Mesmerism can scarcely go beyond the 
powers here ascribed to spontaneous or idiopathic trance. 

To proceed to the next point. The mesmerist, when he claims 
that he can limit the stream of consciousness, and bestow a temporary 
dominance on some one idea or emotion, only asserts that he can 
produce a phenomenon which admittedly occurs already both in 
apparent health and in disease. The power of suggestion begins in 
the condition of ordinary dream before it attains its intenser degree 
insomnambulism. The sleeping officer follows with growing anxiety 
the description of a battle whispered to him by his friends, till at 
last he jumps from his bed and runs headlong away. The sleeping 
beauty, whose ingenious lover has obtained permission to breathe his 
own name in her ear, is melted at last into tenderness for him by the 
strange recurrent dream. In more advanced stages the sleep-waker 
acts out his vision among waking men ; he fancies himself employed 
in some habitual duty, answers only the remarks which bear on this 
supposed employment, and neglects all external stimuli which he 
cannot coordinate with his dominant train of ideas. 

It is possible that we may ultimately be able to trace an unbroken 
line of progression from the voluntary and transient hypertrophy of 


11 Mr. Bulteel’s case, Dr. Petelin’s cases, Dr. Delpit’s case, in Dr. Mayo’s collection 


alone. 12 Popular Superstitions, p. 111. 
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a mental image which is necessary for the thinker who wishes it to 
stand forth distinctly in his brain, to the degenerative hypertrophy of 
a group of such images which renders them permanently dominant 
in consciousness and impossible to dislodge. And the key to such 
inquiries seems to lie in the somnambulic state—midway between 
idiopathic reverie and monomania—and combining a hallucination as 
profound as the lunatic’s with a capacity of recall as sudden as the shock 
which arouses a Socrates to the perception that he is not in the ideal 
‘world, but before Potidwa. The great drawback is the rarity of these 
‘cases of instructive trance ; and when the mesmerist claims to repro- 
duce them, he is merely offering to reproduce by empirical means an 
observed abnormal state, which physiologist and psychologist alike 
may well desire to see reproduced. It is of course a question of 
evidence as to whether or not the mesmerist succeeds in this avowedly 
empirical reproduction of a most obscure nerve-condition ; but there 
is at any rate no reason whatever why his evidence should be slighted, 
or his attempt dismissed @ priori as fantastic and unphysiological. 

The next point on which, as we urge, the claims of Mesmerism 
have already been far exceeded by the unsought phenomena of 
Nature is that of intermittent memory—of the establishment of a 
second state, which carries on its own’ memories from one access to 
another, but whose recollection of the normal state is in varying 
degrees imperfect, and which is itself altogether forgotten so soon as 
the normal state recurs. The complexity of these intercurrent 
memories may reach a point which imagination can scarcely realise. 
Dr. Mayo cites a case of quintuple memory, where a normal state 
was interrupted by four separate morbid states, each with a memory 
of its own. The phenomena, whether of amnesia or hypermnesia, 
which mesmerists allege, reach no such marvellous pitch as this; but 
‘they offer a means of direct experimentation such as cannot other- 
wise be obtained in this direction; and some of the cases adduced— 
as of the so-called ‘mesmeric promise,’ or impression made on the 
brain in the mesmeric state, which irresistibly works itself out in 
the subsequent normal condition—present a singular conformity to 
some of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism of 
memory. 

The fifth point which we mentioned as conspicuously subject to 
modification from obscure but spontaneously arising causes, was 
-character—the set of emotional and volitional dispositions which 
make up a recognisable personality. Character is of course largely 
influenced by memory: a change in the body of pictures repro- 
ducible at will must needs change the general conception of the 
universe on which a man’s more definite views and preferences are 
based. And there is a childlike sense of freedom and deliverance in 
the escape from the trammelling recollection of what one has done in 
the past, and what other people think about one, which forms a 
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marked feature in many accounts of spontaneous double-consciousness 
as well as of mesmeric trance. But the history of spontaneous 
double-consciousness includes also cases where character alters—as 
though through some altered distribution of the supply of blood to 
the brain—while in the altered state the memories of the normal 
state are preserved. Such cases are of much importance with 
reference to certain allegations of permanent change in emotional 
disposition effected by Mesmerism ; and it may not be out of place 
to refer here to Dr. Azam’s case of Félida X. (the earlier stages of 
which have been already summarised in Mind)—a story which 
brings home to us the relativity of human judgments, the pathetic 
limitations of man’s outlook on the world, more forcibly than any 


romance :— 


Félida X., an hysterical young woman living in the south of France, became 
subject in 1856 to accesses of what was at first considered as somnambulism— 
states lasting a few minutes or hours, of which she retained no consciousness on 
regaining her normal condition. Gradually the duration of these accesses increased, 
they became considerable enough to rank as a ‘second state,’ and it was observed 
that in this second state Félida perfectly remembered the first state—in the first 
or normal state she forgot the second. The second state gradually grew upon her 
till it has become almost continuous, her relapses into the first state occupying perhaps 
not more than one day per month. And itis remarkable that her second state is in 
all respects superior to her first. Her health is better ; her character is more cheer- 
ful and even; her memory perfect for both states. She is aware of her occasional 
entry into her first state, but she considers that as abnormal, and though not unduly 
distressed by it she would fain avoid its occurrence. When in the first state, on 
the other hand, her aches and pains return, and her memory for the second state 
disappears. She is then truly miserable, even to the verge of suicide, and helplessly 
bewildered by the vast gaps in her memory, which are so profound and extensive 
that if her husband or children happen to be out of the room at the moment when 
she enters the first state she does not know whether they are alive or dead, and waits 
anxiously to see whether they come in again. She is ashamed of this loss of 
memory, and uses all her avt to conceal it. Of late she has hit on a plan which 
somewhat lessens this inconvenience. When she feels that an access of the first 
state is coming on, she writes a letter to her other self, giving a précis of the facts 
which she considers it desirable that that self should know. Thus, for instance, 
she details the orders which have to be executed, the measurements of chintz, &c. 
But there are cases where the poor creature is glad to forget. For example, in the 
second state she learnt facts giving her grave cause for jealousy as to her husband’s 
conduct with a female friend of her own. Somuch did this distress her that she 
attempted suicide. She was rescued before life was extinct: and then in her new 
misery she ardently desired the return of the first state, with all its suicidal 
gloom : preferring, as one may say, to hang herself in forgetfulness of the truth, 
rather than because she remembered it. She has, since then, in fact returned 
repeatedly to the first state, and knows nothing therein of the trouble which has 
come on her second self, Yet this immunity is not without its inconveniences ; 
for while, in the second state, she rejects indignantly all acquaintance with the 
treacherous friend, she knows that there will be as it were intercalary days of 
amnesty when she will greet her again with cordiality and ease. 


The brief sketch thus given of some of the abnormal phenomena 
of sensation and consciousness which do unquestionably occur, and 
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which unquestionably occurred before Mesmerism was named or 
thought of, might easily have been indefinitely extended. But 
enough has been said, we think, to show how unscientific is the 
objection urged against Mesmerism on account of the incredible 
character of the phenomena said to be thereby induced. It may 
or may not be the case that the mesmeric process induces these 
phenomena ; but to call such phenomena @ priori incredible, is to 
ignore or disregard an immense though scattered mass of testimony (of 
a perfectly unbiassed kind) to the existence of precisely similar and 
of still stranger phenomena, which have been sporadically observed 
in all ages and countries in which accurate observation has been 
possible. 

For our own part we feel so strongly the profundity of the mysteries 
which the phenomena of somnambulism involve that we cannot 
recognise any @ priori objection to what may be called the grotesque 
simplicity of method with which Mesmerism attacks them. We can- 
not but remember that the first clues to problems whose solution lies 
far beyond the resources of existing knowledge are generally dis- 
covered accidentally and in unexpected quarters. We are in no way 
suggesting that a clue thus empirically discovered is likely to prove 
to be the central solution, the true mot del’énigme. Weare inclined 
to attribute a quite coordinate importance to the classes of experi- 
ments associated with the names of Reichenbach and of Charcot, 
which indicate hitherto unexpected relationships between the nervous 
system and certain forces resident in inorganic matter ; and we watch 
with great interest the various series of experiments which Professor 
Stanley Hall and others are conducting on the more easily accessible 
forms of abnormal nervous states. But we urge that these experi- 
ments are not enough; that, the higher the generalisations to be 
reached, the more various probably must be the means employed for 
reaching them ; and that, besides the exactly measurable experiments 
which can be instituted on such points (for instance) as the modifica- 
tion in the speedof nervous reactions in the hypnotic state, we needan 
immense mass, an immense variety, of experiments, necessarily indeed 
vaguer, but not on that account less instructive, on the higher, the 
rarer, the less analysable phenomena. Some of these phenomena are 
wholly irreproducible. A case like Félida’s must simply be waited 
for till it occurs of itself. But other rare phenomena—sense-meta- 
stasis, clairvoyance, alternating memory, emotional modification— 
these Mesmerism, and Mesmerism almost alone, claims to be able 
to reproduce. This claim—which we shall hope to discuss in a 
subsequent paper—may be mistaken or exaggerated, but at any rate 
it is not obviously absurd, it is not prima facie illegitimate. And if 
the claim be in any measure justified by facts, if this strange empiri- 
cal process can achieve one-tenth of what Elliotson, Gregory, Mayo 
have claimed for it, there will assuredly be matter for the close 
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attention of all exact inquirers. For a new roadway of direct experi- 
ment will have been driven into the jungle of those obscure pheno- 
mena which Science neglects because they cannot be accurately tested, 
and Ignorance distorts because they cannot be authoritatively ex- 


plained. 
EpmMonp GURNEY. 
Freperic W. H. Myers. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


Amoné the strongest impressions I bring home with me after a long 
year’s sojourn among our kinsfolk who live under the Southern Cross, 
is the belief that there is not a little of the pathetic in the regard 
nourished by the colonists for ‘the old country.’ They are Austra- 
lians much, but I think they are Britons yet more. Here, perhaps, 
the outward and visible evidences of respect for the Sovereign savour 
somewhat of the conventional. The Queen, abstractedly as a sove- 
reign, personally as a woman, dwells in the very core of the hearts of 
her Australian subjects. They are no flunkeys; they think their 
manly thoughts and speak their manly minds plainly enough in 
regard to any royal weakness or failing ; but their devotion to their 
sovereign is staunch, and their love for Victoria and her race hasa 
glow of personal warmth in it such as does not universally burn 
among subjects clustered closer on the confines of the royal circle. 
No such ovation, no such pretty tenderness of affection for the Prince 
of Wales’s sailor-lads, could have greeted them on home-shores, as the 
genuine loving enthusiasm in whose atmosphere they lived during 
their visit to Australia. Tospeak slightingly or even without respect 
of the Queen is not a crime, indeed, according to the written law 
of Australia, but the man who should do this thing would quickly 
realise that it might be safer for him to have committed an offence 
under the statutes. Every public speaker who would sit down on 
good terms with his audience, will weave into his peroration expres- 
sions of devotion to the Crown, of congratulation that Australia lives 
under the flag of ‘ the Empire,’ of fervent aspiration that this shall 
be ever so. For a man who betrays in talk that he has dared to let 
his mind stray towards the question of Australian independence, 
although his excogitations may have been in the pure abstract—for 
such a man there is the cold shoulder in the most emphatic fashion. 
He is made to endure the pariah sensation : the lower orders, but that 
they are so orderly and that such missiles are not to be squandered in 
Australia, would heave half-bricks at him; the better classes wither 
him with the cold significance that he is ‘ bad form.’ 
There is an element of oppressiveness in this Australian fervour 
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of loyalty. Intolerance comes of it; it frowns down liberty of speech, 
and so inevitably cramps the range of free thought. Not an Australian 
myself, my year’s residence among them has so brought me into sub- 
jection to this tyranny, if I may use the term, that I have a sense of 
guiltiness in now daring to get over the fence of the paddock within 
which Australian public opinion so rigorously confines itself. Return- 
ing to Australia, I shall have a sense of nervousness as I land, because 
of this article, guarded as I design its tone shall be. There are every 
day manifestations of this curious tyranny of the fervour of loyalty. 
let me give some examples. We all know what men here say, and are 
free to say, inside Parliament and outside Parliament, on the subject 
of Ireland. There are men in Parliament who have avowed in their 
places that they are taking part in a parliamentary warfare, in default 
of the longed-for ability to engage in quite another kind of warfare. 
There are men inside and outside of St. Stephen’s who avouch that 
they are struggling and plotting for the disruption of the Union, and 
noman maketh them afraid. No speaker could hold this tone in 
Australia in regard to Ireland. The Redmond brothers last year 
visited that continent on a crusade to raise money for ‘ the cause,’ 
and probably meant to speak in Australia as they had been wont to 
speak at home. But on the very threshold they were warned by 
enthusiastic partisans of their own stripe that this must not be—that 
Australia simply would not stand it. So they struck a lower key, 
spoke ever respectfully of Great Britain, and with enthusiastic enco- 
mium of Britain’s sovereign—sovereign as well, they took care to 
emphasise, ‘ of the bright gim of the say.’ There was droll irony in 
the anticlimax that their meetings concluded with the National 
Anthem. But it was in vain that the revolutionary brothers thus 
‘louted low.’ Several of their earlier assemblages, ere yet they had 
learned the full lesson of moderation, were scenes of fierce riot, 
owing to the sturdy Australian determination to have none of this 
‘seditious gibberish.’ The newspapers never gave them a chance: some 
refused their advertisements and waste-paper-basketed their letters 
of remonstrance; all declined to give any prominence to their 
utterances. The universal press-attitude to them was thus tersely 
expressed: ‘This is no field for such people as you; you are not 
wanted. Your mission is to make mischief and stir up the race 
hostilities which the Australian air tends to lull into dormancy. We 
trust you will be exceedingly uncomfortable while you stay here; we 
shall genially contribute to this end, and so you had better go away.’ 
Hall-proprietors, with whom the rent is mostly the main object of 
interest, declined with emphatic unanimity to lease their platforms 
to the agitators, who had to burrow-in remote inconvenient Roman 
Catholic schoolrooms. Certain members of the Victorian Parliament, 
persons of Irish birth or extraction, put their names to an address 
to Mr. Parnell in which there occurred the words ‘ foreign despotism.’ 
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Some such expressions have been uttered in the British Lower House 
by members ‘ rising in their places.’ But the Australian Parliament 
men who signed this document did not do so as such, but as members 
of the community simply chancing to be able to write ‘M.P.’ after 
their names. The colony rose against them in its wrath. Indignation 
meetings were held in every township. It was only by abject explana- 
tions that savoured strongly of apologies, that they escaped the expul- 
sion from Parliament for which there was so widespread a clamour, 
The colonial Ministry were forced by public opinion into a belief of 
the need for transmitting to the sovereign an expression of profound 
sorrow for the conduct of the sinning M.P.’s, and of their own and 
the colony’s quenchless loyalty—a memorial which, in the British 
official manner, was acknowledged with studied coldness, if I remem- 
ber rightly, by an Under-Secretary. A general election followed soon 
after: four out of the five members who had perpetrated the outrage 
on colonial loyalty lost their seats; and the episode was the chief 
nail in the coffin of the O’Loughlin Ministry, whose head chanced to 
participate in the nationality of the offending and offensive signa- 
taries. 

And it is not that the Australians are ultra philo-British ; they are 
British in thought, word, and deed. Of English-born colonists this is 
but natural: celwm non animum mutant. But in multitudinous 
attributes the native-born Australians are at least as British-seeming 
as are the emigrants. Their British-hood manifests itself in things big 
and in things little. I jot down a few at sheer random: in the accent 
of the lower classes, which is a glutinous Cockney ; in the slow heavyish 
walk, save in Melbourne, where the Americans of the ‘ golden age’ 
have left their impress on many habits ; in the fondness for the potent 
spirits and heavy beers of old-country headiness in the teeth of hostile 
climatic conditions, and in the custom of making merry in song and 
chorus over the deliberate glass, as contradistinguished from the Ameri- 
can habit of ‘ taking the poison ’ at a gulp—and that poison a cunning 
concoction of cocktail or julep; in the full side-face whiskers, which 
of late are becoming old-fogeyish at home; in the sporting tastes and 
the fine keen manly fondness for athletics, none recking that the 
cricket and football are played sub Jove calido; in the active habits 
of the women, who are as good pedestrians as, and better walkers than, 
their British sisters, and who are as keen on lawn-tennis with the 
thermometer 100 in the shade as our girls are when it marks ‘ tem- 
perate ;’ in the universal truly British preference of compartment 
carriages in railway travel, and the addiction to being accompanied 
in the compartment by portmanteau, hand-bag, a bale of rugs and 
great coats, and a fascine of walking-sticks and umbrellas; in sectarian 
intolerance on the part of the clergy, with a fine keen nose for intes- 
tine heresy ; in the atmosphere of steady, somewhat narrow, conven- 
tional decorum among the middle classes—there are no upper classes 
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jn Australia in our sense of the term ; in the burning zeal for writing 
letters to the newspapers, on personal petty grievances, on abuses 













ment 

nbers which the American curses at while suffering and forgets the moment 
after they are over, and on trifles generally that nevertheless evolve a 
tion display of great indignation, long words, and the old, old quotations ; 
ana- jn the intensely British ‘ form’ of those newspapers themselves, with 
‘pul- their rotund ‘ we,’ their mathematically three-paragraphed leading 
our, articles, their fine, manly, wooden holding aloof from a certain vein 
f of of news which no doubt would be interesting and indeed useful, but 
und which might incur the reproach of trenching on the personal. 

and How comes about this fondness of verisimilitude, this abiding 
tish aspiration after identity ? Is this spirit, then, the outcome of a genial 
m- and persevering fostering zeal on the part of the mother country? 





The oldest of those Australian colonies she invented as a moral cloaca. 
When, in spite of the garbage steadily poured into it, the stream had 



















age 
lief run itself pellucid through the filter of self-help, God’s good gifts of 
to sweet air, fair land, and the potentiality of cleanly life, and there rose 
1a~ from Australia the noble self-denying cry that no longer this reproach 
should come upon it, that reproach Britain strove callously and 
re masterfully to perpetuate, and yet strove again and again. The 
is politician who was Colonial Secretary in a British Ministry when the 
us quay of Sydney witnessed a demonstration that was all but a riot caused 
ig by his attempt to foist convicts on New South Wales eight years after 
ig transportation thither had ceased under a Ministerial pledge of its 
nt absolute abolition, has later had for his colleague in the same Cabinet 
h the man who was an eloquent leader of the impassioned and successful 
:? resistance that drove away (only to a less opinionative portion of 
it the continent) the convict ships, which, so acute was the crisis, were 
e already riding at anchor in Sydney harbour, within earshot of the 
d cheers ; the convict faces lowering over the bulwark of the barracoon 





asthey gazed at the gestures of the orator whose words lashed his 
listeners to confront with passionate words the representative of the 
Majesty of Britain with British bayonets in his back kitchen. For long 
years, while as yet they were Crown colonies, the Australian provinces 
had to pay the Crown for the distinguished honour of being governed, 
and constituted a lucrative preserve for the nephews and hangers-on 
of personages who stood well with the Crown functionaries who dis- 
pensed the colonial patronage. When at length, after much wrestling 
and striving, the privileges of self-government were partially and 
reluctantly conceded, Britain haggled over the civil lists in much the 
same spirit as an aristocratic fortune-hunter might contend about 
settlements with the lawyers of a plebeian heiress. The British 
Colonial Office repudiated the bills of the Governor it had sent to one 
of the Australian colonies—bills drawn with its own sanction to miti- 
gate the famine that had befallen the colony mainly because of the 
emigration policy of the department itself. The ‘mother country’ 
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persisted in withdrawing from the colonies British soldiers to the last, 


red coat, in the face of impassioned entreaties to the contrary, backed 
by the offer to maintain the troops if only they were left. She coldly 
bade them furnish the means for their own protection from any 
enemy that her action might haply bring down upon them, had no 
particular objections to sell them munitions of war for their self- 
defence, and has been generous enough to lend them skilled officers 
to superintend the construction of their fortifications and drill their 
local cohorts, on the condition always that they should relieve her of 
the task of paying those officers while engaged in this work. When 
the colonies, with a full and deliberate knowledge of their own internal 
social conditions, passed measures legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the Royal sanction—while as regards home legislation la 
reime veult has been a phrase of course for a century and more—was 
denied, until steadfast importunity had worn down the stubborn stiff- 
neckedness of the Colonial Office. The ‘mother country ’—nominally 
so—yes! could a step-mother country have been sourer, by any refine- 
ment of ingenuity ? 

The Australian shuts his faculties from taking heed of these 
things, and lets his fondness have its scope in idealising ‘ old England.’ 
He puts from him, with a strong blind will, the risk he runs in being 
the helpless dependent of a country in whose foreign policy he has no 
voice. Once, when there came over the long southern waves the 
sough of an impending war, an Irishman who happened to be of the 
Ministry that then ruled that colony, suggested that Victoria should 
take into consideration the policy of cutting loose into independence, 
if England should go to war and her colony so be involved in the 
consequent risks of injury. For the pawkiness of this proposal, the 
man should have been a Scotsman. But had he been a Scotsman, he 
would have known his public better and been too cautious to open 
his mouth with a suggestion so heretical. He had reason, as it was, 
to be very sorry he had spoken. Skobeleff’s soldiers I have heard 
avow that they would rather fight and die behind him, their hero, than 
fight and live under another general. It seems, if we are to regard 
the signs and tokens, that the Australian would rather perish, if it 
should be so, in the ashes of Britain than survive her. He would live 
with her and die with her—Ido not say for her. It is beautiful: 
and the touchstone has never been applied. Meanwhile he rejoiceth 
in England’s glories, when there come to her the Jaurels which 
of late have sparsely fallen to her lot. The Australian glowed over 
Ulundi, and thrilled and swelled at the Tel-el-Kebir tidings. Mili- 
tary successes get into all our heads, and the man who has personally 
helped to them has a glow of self-satisfaction. But his feeling is no- 
thing so intense as is the elation of good people who have won a battle 
vicariously ; and even with the latter swrgit aliquid in the reflection 
that they will have the bill to pay. But the Australian has un- 
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chequered joy; he bas had the battle won for him vicariously, in all 
his community there is not one weeping woman, and it has not cost 
hima rap. Oh! British Jingo, don’t you wish you were an Austra- 
lian ? 

There are shrewd, unemotional men in Australia who look at the 
matter with closer and quite unsentimental eyes, and, so far as my 
experience goes, they are quite as loyal, or, perhaps I may more 
exactly define it, quite as pro-British. They recognise the risk in 
ease of war, and you can almost see them shudder: then they brace 
their nerves, and conclude to ‘ take the risk’ in the underwriter sense, 
regarding the advantages of the connection and the situation as 
an adequate set-off. After some such reason do we find the Americans 
‘taking their own insurance’ against the risk of war. They have no 
army but what is needed as an Indian frontier police, and a navy only 
inname. On the balance of the chances, they argue with themselves, 
it is cheaper overhead to save military and naval expenditure about 
which there is an unpleasantly stern reality, and to take the chances 
of war, which are remote, and of the damages that war, if it should 
oecur, would involve. Probably they will find the sum work out in 
their favour more and more as the years of immunity roll on and the 
years also of economy in naval and military charges. It may be 
parenthetically observed that while the Great Republic has few sea- 
board places of importance, and these mostly affording facilities for 
being made roughly defensible on short notice, Australasia has an 
overwhelming proportion of her wealth and population lying on her 
seaboard edges. But this, for the present, by the way. The shrewd 
man recognises what economy Australia as a colony effects, in the 
matter of ccnsular, to say nothing of diplomatic, representation all 
over the globe. The egis of the Empire, they discern, is worth a good 
deal to Australia in peace-time, whatever it might be worth in war- 
time. It staves off the bugbear of foreign occupation in New Guinea 
and the smaller South Sea islands; the flag gives Australian shipping 
a certain conventional prestige ; and the travelling Australian finds a 
comforting complacency in the civis Romanus sum consciousness. 
They recognise further that the British investor is a copious milch- 
cow of capital, not alone in regard to colonial Government loans, but 
in regard to the thousand-and-one colonial financial, land, and industrial 
enterprises with which the Stock Exchange list has been so greatly 
lengthened of late years. This comes freely while the Australias are 
colonies; the British capitalist would by no means let the milk down 
so freely, or be content with the interest which the Australian turns 
his own nose up at—not a million all told of all the many millions 
of Australasian Government loans is held in Australasia—were the 
colonies independent States, although in certain aspects the security 
might be at least none the less good were this the case. And then 
there abides unto such men as I am speaking of—men who in the 
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abstract might not be averse from independence—the full conscious- 
ness of the existing difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of Australian 
federation, without which any Australian aspiration to independence 
would be an experiment fraught with folly, danger, and mischiefg 
unspeakable. Such men find the present situation satisfactory enough. 
England sometimes sends the colonies Governors who are fiascos at 
once melancholy and ludicrous, but it is a curious anomaly, that with 
all the colonial devotion to the Sovereign of which I have spoken, the 
colonial hard-headedness takes full play in regard to that Sovereign’s 
vicegerents. The colonial Governor is not a bit of a fetiche; he is 
simply a mere figurehead. If he is a good Governor—and his goodness 
is taken to consist in his doing nothing at all but being affable, and 
in spending his stipend in adequate entertaining—he is personally 
popular and may be beloved. If he is a dull, wooden Governor, un- 
entertaining in the sense of not entertaining, he is simply ignored. 
If he is a caricature of what a Governor should be, he is ridiculed with 
a light-hearted irreverence. If he is a Governor who fain would rule 
and concern himself masterfully with affairs, as Sir Arthur Gordon 
tried to doin New Zealand, his Ministers lay themselves out to thwart 
him, and succeed somehow—in the instance cited, by an audacious 
ruse, which the whole colony applauded as at once a successful stroke 
and a good joke. The Australasian Governor is hardly even the fly 
on the wheel of the Australasian coach. 

But as regards the mass of the Australian population, how much 
or how little of the devotion to Britain which I have tried to describe, 
is simply sentiment ? He is a hard-headed man, the Australian, and 
has a keen regard for his own interest, with which in the details of 
his business life his unquestionable attachment to his not over- 
affectionate mother is not permitted materially to interfere. Where 
his pocket is concerned, he displays for her no special favouritism. 
For her, in no commercial sense, is there any ‘ most favoured nation’ 
clause in his code. He taxes alike imports from Britain and from 
Batavia. His wool goes to England because London is the wool- 
market of the world, not because England is England. He transacts 
his import commerce mainly with England because it is there where 
the proceeds of the sale of his wool provide him with financial 
facilities. But he has no sentimental predilection for the London 
market. He is now selling his wool largely at home, with even hand 
to all comers of whatsoever nationality. The Suez Canal widened 
the radius of his exports, and he has alertly availed himself of the 
increased scope. He is glad to take ‘notions’ from America, and 
would fain that America would hack a breach in that close protec- 
tion-bulwark of hers, in favour of his wool. In fact, he ‘makes no 
bones’ of using the strongest language in regard to mother-England 
when one of those recurrent financial awkwardnesses within her 
borders has its inevitable tightening action on his own local money- 
market. 
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And to what extent does Australia’s past throw light on the depth 
of the sentiment, if I am to take that word and use it for want of a 
more convenient one? Well, no provocation, no slight, no coldness 
has moved any Australian people to serious talk, much less to threats, 
of hiving off. When, in the early gold-digging days, Sir Charles 
Hotham, in the fine old crusted and crusty British fashion, was 
molesting and obstructing gold-digging enterprise with all the narrow 
wal of hyper-officialism, there was a stern and somewhat bloody 
revolt against his authority, and there were fierce mutterings which 
broke out once and again into hot angry words that had an ugly 
flash in them. I am not aware that Australia has ever offered regi- 
ments for service in British wars; she till recently had none to 
proffer, and those she now has are composed of men who are citizens 
as well as militiamen. She contributed with a full hand to the 
Patriotic Fund. When the Governor of New South Wales would 
have persisted in sending away to the Indian Mutiny the battery 
of artillery which the colony paid, the colony waxed wroth against 
him (notwithstanding that in the crisis it had itself made the offer), 
because it seemed to it that the crisis had already passed before the 
battery was ready for despatch. An excited Victorian Minister is 
now again in office, who, when the home authorities stood between 
him and some line of action in which he was ardent, did commit 
himself to impassioned utterances referring to a contingency that 
might bring about ‘battered towns and blazing houses,’ or some 
such words. But these are stray trifles. 


The condition indicated above, however it may be designated—a 
satisfactory status quo, a summer-weather halcyon period, or a fool’s 
paradise—may endure indefinitely. That the bands of the one-sided 
love will slacken as the native-born population increases, and drifts 
away in life-habit and tone of thought from the original immigrant, 
may be conjectured, feeble as are the symptoms as yet of any such 
divagation. But against this will operate the strength of fashion. The 
live ardent glow of to-day may cool and stagnate into a traditional, 
no longer vitally-pulsating, sentiment ; but, after all, what is more 
potent than tradition, so long as nothing comes to tear it up by the 
roots? Were the Prince of Wales to visit Australia, what sense there 
may be of Britain’s neglect would be effaced in an outburst of fervent 
loyal enthusiasm, the radiance of which would slant its beams forward 
into the next generation of Australians. I honestly think that so 
long as England does not aggravate her present sour coldness by 
wanton slights, or by offensive assertion of dominance, there can 
happen only one thing to tear up by the roots this beautiful 
Australian loyalty that England makes so light of to-day. That 
thing will be, or would be, England’s entering the lists of war with a 
great European Power. 

What such a war might portend for England, lies in the dark 
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womb of fate. On the Australian colonies, at the lightest, it would 
certainly bring wide-ranging and terrible mischiefs. An indication 
of what would assuredly be one of the most serious features of such a 
war was afforded in the organised haste with which Russia made her 
preparations for sending to sea swift cruisers equipped in American 
ports, when war seemed imminent between Great Britain and her in 
the spring of 1878. Some of those cruisers the Australians have 
already seen, forming part of the squadron which Admiral Aslanbe- 
goff led south into their harbours. It lies among the certainties of 
such a war, should it ever come, that the British Empire must un- 
cover its outlying flanks for the protection of its centre—the British 
Isles. Steam has discounted the ‘ silver streak.’ Organised invasion, 
indeed, might be less to be dreaded than ever; but England’s first 
necessity would be to picquet her coast-line with her warships against 
the swift sudden raids of cruisers aimed at her unprotected coast-towns. 
It must not be, such would be her earliest care, that the Provost of 
Peterhead should be awakened in the grey of the morning to listen 
to a demand for the borough’s ransom, enforced by a pistol-muzzle at 
his temple, or the point of a bayonet in unpleasant proximity to the 
pit of his portly stomach. The Imperial squadron in Austral- 
asian waters consists of one ironclad, three gunboats, and a couple of 
schooners. Left in these, it could not protect effectively the vast 
range of coast-line ; but it may be assumed as certain that it would 
not be left there. 

Hostile cruisers would haunt the Australasian waters, coaling in 
the neutral ports about the Eastern Archipelago. The colonial fleet 
consists of an ironclad that is suited only for harbour defence, and 
two or three indifferent gunboats, the attributes of which furnish 
the colonists with a source of mild amusement. The capitals have 
positions and defences which adequately protect them against raids 
(nor need anything more important be apprehended), and the interior 
would have complete immunity ; but the minor, yet far from unimpor- 
tant, coast-towns, those of them which are not retired up rivers, would 
tempt the cruisers by their absolute openness and defencelessness. I 
speak of such places as Cooktown, Townsville, Bowen, in Queensland ; 
of Newcastle, in New South Wales; of Portland and Belfast, in 
Victoria; in South Australia, of Robe, Port Macdonall, Kingston, 
Victor Harbour, and the Spencer Gulf ports. New Zealand seems to 
regard herself as absolved from the duty of self-defence, and, although 
Quakers do not abound among her people, to have adopted the imbecile 
dictum ofa local pseudo-statesman that ‘in her defencelessness lies her 
truest protection.’ True, several of her principal cities—Christchurch, 
Invercargill, Auckland, Blenheim, and perhaps her capital, Wellington 
—are safe either in virtue of position or so situate that a few guns would 
raake them so. But many others are clean naked; such as Oamaru, 
Timaru, Nelson, Napier, Gisborne, New Plymouth, Greymouth, 
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Hokitika ; while Dunedin, although the waterway to the face of that 
beautiful city is covered, is open to inshore cannon-fire across the neck 
of Ocean Beach. The colonies own a number of smart passenger- 
steamers, which, with a few guns aboard, would make useful counter- 
cruisers, but a lightly-plated enemy would have complete immunity 
while engaged in the avocation ci irregularly increasing the veutila- 
tion in the ’tween decks of the Rotomahana, the Buninyong, or the 
Flinders. The colonies would be racked by ‘scares,’ and get into an 
unsettled and ‘jumpy’ frame; probably there would be ‘ flaming 
houses,’ if not ‘ battered towns;’ almost certainly there would be 
sudden levies, known in European warfare as ‘ forced contributions,’ 
which make citizens sombre, and bank-managers suicidal. 

But all this, bad as it would be, would nevertheless by no means 
constitute for the colonies the most serious evil of such a war. The 
Australasians have plenty of ‘ grit.’ They would take such things as 
the fortune of war, and fight their staunchest, if a chance to fight 
should offer itself. But the Australasian colonists, those of them 
who have not achieved independence, live from hand to mouth. 
You may assume that four out of every five men whose condi- 
tions afford them valid security have utilised that security in the 
borrowing of as much as is procurable on it, in order that they 
may widen the scope of their operations. Mr. Smith finds himself 
possessor of 5,000/. He does not cast about for a 5,000/. invest- 
ment ; nothing so paltry; he finds one which will require 20,0001., 
whereupon he serenely borrows the 15,000/., and completes the trans- 
action with a light heart. If all goes well, he prospers, gradually wipes 
out his indebtedness, and stands a 20,000/. man with his feet clear, 
having lived meanwhile on the margin between his returns and the 
interest on hisdebt. Buta bad season pinches him; a second bad season 
goes far to wipe him out. It is this all but universality of indebted- 
ness that accounts for the swift shock which a little frown of ‘ tight 
money’ and ‘ dear money’ sends vibrating and thrilling all through 
the Australasian communities. They pay their way by the prompt 
disposal of their produce; if that disposal does not occur, say because 
drought has closed the navigation of the Darling, or if it should occur 
disastrously because of bad markets, they are at once in trouble. 
Now, war would be an infliction sorer than the want of water in the 
Darling ; tenser and severer than the worst of bad markets. The 
markets for the staple productions of Australasia lie, all but invari- 
ably, outside the producing colony; for the most part, outside the 
colonies altogether. In multifarious ways would war hamper the trans- 
portation of those productions. There would be the added burden of the 
war-risk marine insurance ; there would be occasional, even if not fre- 
quent, mischances on the voyage at the hands of ‘ the Queen’s enemies,’ 
which would of course enhance freights. Neutral bottoms would 
command their own prices, if, indeed, Vattel would hold them scathe- 
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less in conveying what would be virtually British produce from what 
would in effect be a British port to another British port, if the 
destination were England. The struggle—a struggle not of her 
own making—in the issues of which she probably would have 
neither part nor lot, interest nor opinion—the struggle, I say, 
whether short or long, would dislocate Australasia commercially 
all along the line. Were it protracted, there might be default in 
the payment of the interest on colonial debts, public, semi-public, 
and private ; and this with no blame attributable to the debtors. The 
security for most of these is ample, but, as regards that which stands 
for much of the public debt, it is only contingently reproductive ; and 
a sword-hand on the throat of colonial commerce, and more especially 
of colonial exportation, would for the time paralyse colonial money- 
earning and money-paying life. In piping times of peace, the 
national debts of the Australasian colonies loom large. Queensland, 
for instance, with her population of 225,000 souls, carries on her 
broad shoulders sixteen and a quarter millions sterling of public debt. 
New Zealand jauntily owns to thirty-one millions, with a population 
of 500,000 all told, something over that of Whitechapel parish. 
The indebtedness per head of each of these colonies is more than 
triple the per capita indebtedness of the mother-country. I put out 
of reckoning altogether municipal, harbour, and other corporate 
indebtedness, nor take any account of the vast sums of English 
money invested by financial and industrial institutions, and through 
private channels, all over the colonies. And I should be untrue to 
my own opportunities for observation, should I fail to record my 
conviction, that, bar convulsions, the security that Australasia affords 
for the load of public debt she carries is ample now, and steadily 
increasing in amplitude. 

In case of default, whether on private or on public indebtedness, 
the British creditor, himself hardly pressed by war-taxes coming on 
the back of heavy normal taxation, would be apt to open his mouth 
in a highly disagreeable, not to say offensive manner. Such expres- 
sions would give the greater umbrage to the colonial debtor, human 
nature being what it is, because of his consciousness that the pinch 
which had made him a defaulter would have a purely gratuitous 
character so far as he was concerned. ‘The beginning of strife is as 
the letting out of waters ;’ we have no definition from the same pen 
of the end of strife. I at least have the implicit conviction that if 
England should ever be engaged in a severe struggle with a Power of 
strength and means, in what condition soever that struggle might 
leave her, one of its outcomes would be to detach from her the 
Australian colonies. 

In regard to the phases through which the alienation would be 
consummated, speculation might be indefinitely indulged in. But 
let us take a single contingency. Suppose one of the colonies, not 
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having quite forgotten a discouragement it may have once en- 
countered in its little effort at a coup de maim on an adjacent 
territory which it professed to regard, as looming large with possi- 
bilities baneful to it—suppose this colony were to pronounce itself 
independent in the climax of the struggle. That stroke would 
bring chaos into Australia, if not actual internal strife. The genera- 
tion has not yet passed away that witnessed a terrible intestine 
struggle between two sections of a great English-speaking nation. 
But if there were war to-day between two Australian colonies, that 
would not be intestine war in the sense in which the American civil 
war was intestine war. There would be the common repudiation of 
the vaguely exercised suzerainty of the British Crown; but, in all 
other respects, such a war would be one between two distinct States, 
with separate governments, separate laws, antagonistic tariffs. It is 
asif Servia and Bulgaria, both acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Porte, were to go to war with each other, or Cashmere and Nepaul. 
The Australian colonies, thank Heaven, are neither Servia and Bulgaria, 
nor Cashmere and Nepaul; and it is not easy to imagine circum- 
stances that would make rifle-bullets whistle across the waters of the 
Murray. But if any colony were to pronounce itself independent in 
war-time, the complications would thicken beyond the power of 
speculation to follow them in their possible ramifications. It is 
more profitable and pleasant to refrain from that kind of mental 
exercise, and to follow out briefly another and an easier train of 
speculation. 

The act of separation from the mother-country exercised by the 
Australian colonies as the result of a war that had wrought them the 
harms I have outlined, must and would bring about Australian 
Federation, and would be the only lever that could effect that con- 
summation. The one thing is the complement of the other. Feder- 
tion is as much a chimera under the present conditions as it would 
be a necessity under the other conditions. Some Australian states- 
men are amusing themselves and their listeners just now with un- 
practical talk about federation, and the newspapers occasionally take 
the topic up when there is a dearth of subjects for leading articles. 
But no citizen has any keenness for it from disinterested motives ; 
no colony evinces any feeling about it outside the range of its own in- 
dividual interests. Abstinence from concern, far less agitation, about 
federation is a phase of the easy indifference of the colonial disposition 
in regard to the future. There is no spur of necessity towards federa- 
tion; each colony, sufficient unto itself, is prospering without it. In 
fact there is a strong, although dormant, intra-colonial feeling against 
it in most of the communities; I should say everywhere outside of 
Victoria, which has some vague hankering after it from interested 
motives. The other colonies are working each for its own hand in 
directions which are plainly hostile to federation. They are doing 
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things—making intra-colonial railways, for instance—the specific 
rationale of which federation would utterly subvert, so that the 
money spent on them would have been all but wasted. 

But a common resolution to cut loose and be independent would 
make federation a burning necessity, in front of which minor obstacles 
would crumble. The colonial cry would then widen its volume; it 
would swell vehemently into ‘ Australia for the Australians!’ Of 
course there would be difficulties, serious difficulties ; but the need to 
do the thing, fully comprehended by a people of whom strong good- 
sense is a salient characteristic, would be felt to be stronger than the 
difficulties. The outcome would be an ‘ Australian Dominion, if we 
take the not inappropriate word devised for the use of Canada, 
Remote as is Western Australia, it would be included, just as British 
Columbia is included in the Dominion of Canada, because of the 
community of interests and because the intervening territory will 
soon be traversed by belts or studded with posts of settlement. New 
Zealand, the yet remoter Newfoundland of the South, a thousand 
miles away out on the ocean, could not well be included in the ring- 
fence of the new Dominion. That rich and beautiful country would 
have to go its own way, whithersoever that might tend. Australia 
will never have a population commensurate with its extent according 
to European or American ideas, and its vast distances would con- 
stitute an element of deficiency in its federated strength. But if the 
United States can afford to ‘take their chances’ in regard to any 
external danger, how much more could an Australian Dominion do this, 
with half a world between it and any aggressor, starting with a nation- 
ality virgin of complications, and, impressed by warnings whose smart 
might haply have come home to itself, steadfast in its determination 
of rigorous abstention from a ‘ meddle and muddle’ policy! 
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